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BY    CANOE    AMONG    THE    IE0QU0I8 
AND  OJIBWAYS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

TORONTO    TO    THE    MALINE    RIVER. 

AUR  party  of  six  started  from  Toronto.     The  first  step 
in  our  journey  was  to  get   to  Fort  Garry,  in   the 
province  of  Manitoba. 

That  step  is  for  giants,-  being  at  least  a  thousand  miles 
long  ;  the  first  half  usually  taken  by  a  steamer  along  the 
Georgian  Bay  and  the  northern  coasts  of  Lake  Superior, 
the  second  half  chiefly  by  canoes  paddled  or  tugged  over 
one  of  those  innumerable  chains  of  lakes  that  cover  like 
network  the  vast  rugged  regions  between  the  great  basins 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  Hudson's  Bay.  A  railway  is 
proposed  across  this  country  from  the  Upper  Ottawa  to 
the  Red  River,  which  will  open  up  incredible  lumbering 
and  mineral  wealth,  but  in  the  meantime,  to  all  travellers 
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in  search  of  something  out  of  the  way  in  locomotion, 
scenery,  or  living,  we  can  cordially  recommend  our  route. 
The  first  five  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  the  route  are 
by  steamer,  and  as  easy  and  as  pleasant  as  a  sail  from 
one  end  of  Loch  Lomond  to  the  other. 

But  why  our  inland  seas  ^^hould  be  called  lakes,  when 
the  Baltic,  Black,  Caspian,  Azov,  Aral  are  culled  seas,  is 
perhaps  what  no  fellow  can  understand.  That  the  former 
are  reservoirs  of  fresh  and  those  latter  of  salt  water  is 
the  only  reason  assigned.  But  if  saltness  and  not  size 
entitles  water  to  the  name  of  sea,  we  have  in  the  north- 
tvest  a  thousand  saline  lakes,  each  of  which  may  lay 
claim  to  the  title. 

Of  all  the  great  lakes,  Superior  corresponds  least  to  the 
ordinary  conception  of  a  lake.  Day  after  day  you  can 
sail  in  the  same  direction  over  its  deep  crystal  waters 
without  seeing  land.  It  breeds  rains,  storms,  and  fogs 
like  the  sea.  It  is  cold  in  an  American  midsummer  as 
the  Atlantic.  We  heard  from  sailors  stories  of  its 
strength  and  fury  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  thundex- 
squall  with  which  it  greeted  us  as  we  entered  between  its 
portals,  Capes  Gros  and  Iroquois,  our  sail  along  its  shores 
was  as  delightful  as  warm  suns,  bracing  air,  and  cool 
nights  could  make  it. 

Superior  has  splendid  harbours  along  its  north  coast. 
The  two  favourites  are  Nepigon  Bay  and  Thunder  Bay. 

The  scenery  of  Nepigon  is  the  grandest  in  Ontario. 
Bluflfs  from  three  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  high  rise 
from  the  water ;  some  of  them  bare  from  sea  to  summit,- 
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others  clad  with  graceful  balsams  or  dark  fir,  the  thick 
wood  seamed  with  land-slides  looking  like  steep  highways 
through  the  forest. 

Thunder  Bay  is  farther  west  than  Nepigon.  It  has 
sprung  into  note  lately  as  the  centre  of  extensive  mining 
and  prospecting. 


iSHOUFS   OF    LAKE    SUPEUIOR. 


On  the  way,  we  pass  Silver  Islet,  an  insignificant- 
looking  rock  in  a  bay  filled  with  islets  similar  in  appear- 
ance. A  wonderful  vein  of  silver — probably  the  richest 
in  the  world — has  been  struck  here,  resembling  in  shape 
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the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  soon  forks  into  two  smaller 
trunks  or  branches.  We  were  told  that,  in  1871,  thirty 
men  took  out  from  the  hole  1,200,000  dollars.  More 
men  could  not  get  at  it  then,  but  authorities  say  that  the 
probable  value  of  the  mine  should  be  estimated  in  tens  or 
hundreds  of  millions. 

Valuable  leads  have  been  discovered  in  various  places 
on  or  near  the  shores  of  the  lake ;  and  gold,  copper, 
galena,  and  other  minerals,  have  also  been  found  and  are 
being  worked,  without  the  same  prodigious  development 
of  wild-cat  mines  which  followed  the  discovery  of  the 
Ophir,  and  the  Gould  and  Curry  lexds  in  Nevada. 

Thunder  Bay  is  a  fine  open  harbour,  with  basaltic  rock 
and  island  scenery  second  only  to  Nepigon.  In  1870, 
when  Colonel  Wolseley's  force  disembarked  at  a  spot 
called  Prince  Arthur's  I  landing,  there  were  only  two  or 
three  wooden  shanties,  but  now  there  are  one  or  two  hun- 
dred, with  some  gooa  buildings  scattered  along  the  shore. 

The  persistent  loyalty  of  Canadians  comes  to  the 
.surface  in  the  names  they  give  to  almost  every  new 
settlement.  The  number  of  Victorias,  Prince  Alberts, 
and  other  royal-family  names  already  in  the  north-west 
promises  a  good  crop  of  confusions  and  annoyances  in 
postal  matters  in  the  future. 

At  Prince  Arthur's  Landing,  Thunder  Bay,  we  left  the 
steamer,  and  commenced  the  second  part  of  our  journey 
to  Fort  Garry  by  "  the  Dawson  Road."  The  incurable 
defect  of  this  road  for  business  purposes,  or  emigrants 
with  much  luggage,  is  that  it  consists  of  too  many  pieces. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  distance  is  a  wilderness  of 
lakes  and  lakelets,  separated  from  each  other  by  spits,  or 
ridges  of  granitic  or  gneissic  rock.  The  Dawson  Uoad 
across  this  may  he  described  as  consisting  of  three 
parts  of  unequal  length  ;  forty-five  miles  of  hind  at 
the  beginning,  and  one  hundred  ana  ten  at  the  end, 
and  three  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  chiefly  of  water, 
between. 

The  first  part  of  forty-five  miles  is  from  Thunder  Bay 
to  Shebandowan  Lake.  This  we  drove  in  one  day  in 
waggons  light  and  heavy. 

The  second  part  of  the  Dawson  Road — the  lacustrine 
— will  never  be  forgotten  by  us  for  its  many  novel 
pleasures.  Only  those  who  have  enjoyed  for  successive 
days  the  motion  of  gondolas  gliding  over  the  water-streets 
of  Venice,  can  understand  the  delights  of  canoeing. 

Our  canoes  were  four  or  five  fathoms  long,  and,  though 
fragile  looking,  each  carried  nine  or  ten  men — six  of 
them  crew — and  three  or  four  hundred  pounds'  weight  of 
luggage. 

Our  crews  were  chiefly  Iroquois  Indians  from  Caugh- 
naw-aga,  near  Montreal,  the  best  voyageurs  known, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  every  one  who  has  tried 
them.  The  Iroquois  made  the  engagement  for  the  trip, 
and  hired  a  few  Ojibways  between  Shebandowan  and  Fort 
Francis  to  make  up  the  necessary  number.  They  were  as 
fine-looking,  clean-limbed  men  as  one's  eye  could  desire  to 
rest  on,  punctual,  diligent,  uncomplaining,  and  reserving 
their  chief    affection   for   their   canoes.      As   a   jockey 
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cherishes  his  horso  and  a  shepherd  his  dog,  so  do  they 
care  for  their  canoe. 

At  every  halting-place  they  turn  it  gently  upside  down, 
and   carefully   examine   it  and   heal   its   wounds.     The 
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Beams  and  crevices  in  the  birch-bark  yield  at  any  extra 
strain,  and  scratches  are  constantly  made  by  sunken 
brushwood  in  narrow  channels  or  in  shallow  parts  of  the 
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lakes.  All  sncli  cracks  or  rents  arc  daubed  over  with 
resin  obtained  from  tbo  red  pine,  which  they  always 
carry  with  them  in  an  iron  poi,  till  the  bottom  of  an  old 
canoe  becomes  actually  covered   with  a  black  resinous 
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coat.     The  more  uniform  the  blackness,  the  hr.rder  the 
service  the  canoe  has  seen. 

On  the  larger  lakes  the  Government  has  placed  little 
steam-tugs,  that  towed  our  line  of  canoes  and  two  large 
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barges  with  immipfrnnts.  On  tho  smaller  lakes  the  IiidiiinR 
used  their  paddles,  making  from  four  to  six  miles  an 
honr. 

Dearly  thouf^di  they  love  fire-water,  they  do  not  carry 
it  with  them,  and  do  not  expect  it  from  their  employers  ; 
hnt  a  plug  of  tobacco  enlivens  them,  and  brings  out 
snatches  of  song  that  break  the  monotony  of  the  journey. 

The  two  chiefs  of  the  canoe  are  the  captain,  stationed 
at  the  bow,  and  the  steersman,  at  the  holm.  Ignaco 
Montour,  who  had  been  with  Sir  George  Simpson  in 
many  of  his  marvellously  rapid  and  extended  expeditions 
over  the  north-west,  was  the  captain  of  our  largest  canoe  ; 
and  Louis,  who  had  been  Sir  George's  cook  at  one  time, 
was  steersman.  An  English  gentleman's  household 
would  be  well  ordered  that  had  Ignaco  for  coachman  and 
Louis  for  butler.  Many  a  day  when  wo  were  on  tho 
prairies  did  wo  miss  Louis's  nice,  clean  cooking,  and  his 
tidy  arrangement  of  kitchen  stuff. 

We  became  great  friends  with  all  our  Iroquois,  and 
could  easily  understand  how  it  is  that  an  Englishman 
travelling  for  weeks  together  with  an  Indian  guide, 
invriably  contracts  a  personal  feeling  amounting  to 
friendship  for  him.  His  patience,  endurance,  and  dignity, 
his  fertility  of  resource  and  self-forgetfulness,  are  alike 
admirable,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  evoke  friendship. 

When  the  end  of  a  lake  was  reached,  work  as  heavy  as 
paddling  awaited  the  Indians.  A  portage  of  wooded  rock, 
from  fifty  yards  to  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  bad 
to  be  crossed  to  get  to  the  next  lake  in  the  chain. 
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Their    activity   and   rapidity   of    movement    at   these 
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portages    were    amazing.     They    worked   as   if  a   storm 
were  coming  on  or  an  enemy  chasing  them. 
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The  canoe  was  drawn  up  at  the  landing-place,  emptied 
in  a  trice,  turned  up,  examined,  and  if  necessary  caulked. 
Two  of  them  would  then  shoulder  it,  and  set  off  at  a 
steady  trot  to  the  next  lake.  The  others  would  hoist  on 
their  backs  as  heavy  a  load  as  a  Constantinople  porter  is 
said  to  carry,  and  holding  it  together  and  in  position  by 
a  strap  passed  across  their  foreheads,  set  off  at  a  similar 
trot  to  the  other  end  of  the  portage,  throw  down  the 
load  there,  and  run  back  for  another,  without  a  minute's 
halt ;  and  so  on,  till  all  the  luggage  was  portaged,  and 
everything  in  readiness  for  starting  on  the  next  lake. 
The  portage  strap  is  broad  in  the  middle,  where  adjusted 
to  the  forehead,  and  its  great  advantage  to  the  voyager  is 
that  it  leaves  him  the  free  use  of  his  arms  in  going 
through  the  woods. 

The  shores  of  some  of  the  lakes  we  canoed  over  had 
been  desolated  by  fires,  and  much  of  their  beauty  marred. 
Others  are  as  lovely  as  lakes  can  be  that  have  no 
mountains  rising  from  their  shores. 

The  third  lake  in  our  chain,  **Lac  des  Millcs  Tiacs," 
h;d  the  last,  called  **  Lake  of  the  Woods,"  or  wooded 
islands,  are  the  most  beautiful,  and  consequently  many 
an  Indian  tale  and  tradition  is  connected  with  them.  To 
be  towed  or  paddled  along  those,  with  the  sun  shining  on 
innumerable  bays,  creeks,  channels,  headlands,  and  islets 
of  every  form,  is  the  perfection  of  pic-nic  or  holiday- 
making.  We  threaded  our  way  through  a  maze  of  wood 
and  water,  where  we  would  have  pardoned  a  guide  for 
making  mistakes;    but  we  went  as  surely  as  if  on  the 
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king's  highway,  for  an  Indian  on  his  own  ground  is  never 
mistaken. 

The  islets  are  simply  larger  or  smaller  recks  of  granite 
or  gneiss,  covered  ivith  a  sprinkling  of  earth  and  a  coat  of 
moss,  and  wooded  to  the  water's  brink.  The  timber  in 
most  places  is  good,   though   not   of  the  largest  ki'id  ; 
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though  how  it  happens  to  be  so  large,  wh».n  the  soil  is  so 
scant,  is  somewhat  of  a  puzzle.  Pine,  aspen,  and  birch 
arc  the  prevailing  varieties.  This  abundance  of  wood 
is  important,  in  view  of  its  comparative  scarcity  on  the 
great  plains  farther  west. 
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At  and  near  '*  the  height  of  land,"  the  streams 
connecting  the  lakes  are  very  small,  but  as  we  go  west 
they  increase  in  size.  The  longest  and  most  important 
is  Rainy  lliver,  connecting  Rainy  Lake  and  Lake  of 
the  Woods.  It  is  the  boundary  line  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  for  its  ninety  miles  of  length. 
The  soil  along  its  banks  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  I  saw 
no  more  desirable  place  anywhere  for  a  large  settlement. 
Everything  essential  is  in  abundance ;  good  wood, 
water,  and  soil ;  easy  communication  with  the  world 
east  and  west ;  and  the  Indian  title  now  extinguisbed. 
There  is  not  a  single  settler  yet  on  the  river,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

On  the  Maline  River,  a  short  but  broad  and  rapid 
stream,  there  are  six  or  seven  rapids,  which  must  be 
shot  or  portaged  round.  We  preferred  shooting  when- 
ever it  was  practicable  for  our  large  and  deeply-laden 
canoes. 
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THE    MALINE    RIVER    TO    WINNIPEv>. 

ri^O  shoot  rapids  in  a  canoe  is  a  pleasure  that  com- 
*-  paratively  few  Englishmen  have  ever  enjoyed,  and 
no  picture  can  give  an  idea  of  what  it  is.  There  is 
a  fascination  in  the  motion  as  of  poetry  or  music.  It 
must  be  experienced  to  be  understood. 

The  excitement  is  greater  than  when  on  board  a 
steamer,  because  you  are  so  much  nearer  the  boiling 
water,  and  the  canoe  seems  sucn  a  fragile  thing  to 
contend  with  the  mad  forces,  into  the  very  thick  of  which 
it  has  to  be  steered. 

Where  the  stream  begins  to  descend,  the  water  is  an 
inclined  plane,  smooth  and  shining  as  glare  ice.  Beyond 
that  it  breaks  into  curling,  gleaming  rolls,  which  end  oil* 
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in  white  seething  caldrons,  where  the  water  has  broken 
on  the  rocks  underneath.  On  the  brink  of  the  in- 
clined plane  the  motion  is  so  quiet  that  you  think  the 
canoe  pauses  for  an  instant.  The  captain  is  at  the  bow,  a 
broader,  stronger  paddle  than  usual  in  his  hand,  eye 
kindling  with  enthusiasm,  hand  sure,  and  every  nerve  and 
fibre  of  his  body  at  their  utmost  tension.  The  steersman 
is  at  his  post,  and  every  man  is  ready,  knowing  that  a 
false  stroke,  or  too  weak  a  turn  of  their  captain's  wrist 
at  the  critical  moment,  means  death. 

A  push  with  the  paddles,  and,  straight  and  swift  as  an 
arrow,  the  canoe  shoots  down  right  into  the  mad  vortex, 
now  into  a  cross  current  that  will  twist  her  broadside  round  : 
but  every  man  fights  against  it,  and  she  steers  right  on 
to  a  rock,  up  to  which  she  is  being  resistlessly  sucked, 
and  against  which  she  will  be  dashed  to  pieces,  but  a 
rapid  turn  of  the  captain's  paddle  at  the  fit  moment,  and 
she  rushes  past,  riding  gallantly  as  a  racehorse.  The 
waves  boil  up  at  the  sides  threatening  to  engulf  her ; 
but  nothing  except  a  little  spray  or  the  cap  of  a  wave 
gets  in.  On  she  speeds  into  tho  calm  reach  beyond,  and 
all  draw  long  breaths,  and  hope  that  another  rapid  is 
near. 

The  third  part  of  the  Dawson  Road  consists  of  01:0 
hundred  and  ten  miles  of  low-lying,  level  land,  from  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  V/oods,  to  Fort  Garry. 
Eighty  miles  of  this  are  through  woods  growing  either  on 
marshes  of  rich  deep  black  loam,  or  on  light  sandy  and 
gravelly  ridges   and   level   tracts.     Then   we   enter   the 
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province  of  Manitoba,  the  western  boundary  of  which  is 
the  eastern  verge  of  the  prairies,  extending  thence  "west  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

None  of  us  are  likely  to  forget  our  first  view  of  the 
prairies.  It  is  almost  as  great  an  event  in  a  lifetime  as 
the  first  sight  of  the  ocean. 
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We  had  arrived  late  at  night,  or  rather  at  two  o'cloci. 
in  the  morning,  at  Oak  Point,  the  first  post  on  the  prairie, 
two  miles  in  from  the  woods. 

Wet  to  the  skin,  maddened  by  black  flies,  overpowered 
by  fatigue  and  sleepiness,  we  came  on  the  only  building 
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that  was  to  be  seen,  a  half-finished  store  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  Untackling  the  horses,  and  letting  them 
wander  at  their  will  to  feed  on  the  rich  prairie  grass,  we 
entered  an  open  door,  barricaded  unpleasantly  with  paint- 
pots,  boxes,  chips,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  climbing 
up  a  rickety  ladder  to  the  second  story,  threw  ourselves 
down  on  the  floor,  and  slept  heavily  beside  a  crowd  of 
teamsters  whom  no  amount  of  shaking  and  kicking  had 
been  enough  to  awake. 

The  first  noise  in  the  morning  that  roused  us  was  the 
joyful  cry  of  the  botanist  of  our  party.  *•  Thirty-two  new 
species  already  !  it's  a  perfect  floral  garden."  We  jumped 
up  to  see  him  with  face  all  a-glow  and  arms  full  of 
treasures,  and  then  looked  out.  A  boundless  sea  of  green, 
sprinkled  with  white,  yellow,  lilac,  and  red,  extended  all 
around.  In  the  hollows  the  grass  was  from  three  to 
four  feet  high ;  on  the  level  prairie  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot. 

The  orders  best  represented  in  the  flora  were  the 
LeguminosaG,  CampanulaceaB,  Rosaceee,  and  CompositaB, 
the  last  especially,  which  is  everywhere  the  characteristic 
order  of  the  American  flora.  Asters  and  solidagos  of  all 
kinds  were  in  greatest  profusion.  Tall,  bight-yellow 
French  marigolds  and  golden-rods  in  frequent  clumps  over 
the  vast  expanse  gave  a  brilliant  golden  hue  to  the  scene ; 
and  wild  roses  of  all  colours,  blue  and  hare  bells,  and 
other  plants  then  unknown  to  us,  thickly  bedded  among 
the  green  grass,  made  up  the  most  bright  and  beautiful 
carpet  our  eyes  had  ever  looked  upon. 
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We  had  reached  the  eastern  boundary  of  Manitoba, 
the  latest-born  of  the  sisterhood  now  included  in  the 
dominion  of  Canada,  and  our  first  glance  at  her  rich  soil 
was  reassuring.     The  Great  West  was  a  reality. 

A  drive  of  thirty  miles  over  the  prairie  brought  us  to 
the  Red  River,  a  broad,  deep,  muddy-coloured  stream, 
winding  sluggishly  through  a  land  flat  and  level  as  Hol- 
land, till  it  empties  itself  into  the  great  Lake  Winnipeg 
to  the  north.  Crossing  the  river  in  a  scow,  we  drove 
through  the  village  of  Winnipeg  to  Fort  Garry. 
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The  journey  from  Toronto  to  Fort  Garry  had  takcx 
us  a  fortnight;  four  days  in  the  steamer,  and  ten  in 
waggons  and  canoes. 

The  days,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  cool,  bright, 
and  sunny  ;  the  perfection  of  weather  for  travelling,  in 
which  existence  was  felt  to  be  a  blessing. 

At  nights  we  pitched  tents  on  soft,  open  slopes,  sur- 
rounded by  thickwood,  or  on  picturesque  islets.     After 
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a  long  swim,  and  supper  on  hot,  £i"i/zlin;j;  ham,  that 
smclleil  wondrously  savoury,  and  nowly-mado  bread, 
washed  down  with  incredible  Hbations  of  toi,  we  threw 
ourselves  on  a  floor  of  fragrant  spruce  boughs  or  rushes, 
to  sleep  tho  sloop  of  the  just.  One  of  the  voyagers 
generally  kept  tho  firo  burning  all  night,  but  his  move- 
ments were  so  quiet  that  no  one  was  ever  disturbed. 


OUR  CAMP. 


In  the  grey  dawn,  or  a  little  before  it,  a  cry  of  "  Leve, 
leve  "  from  the  watchman  brought  us  all  to  our  feet.  A 
look  outside,  first  at  the  fire,  which  seemed  to  be 
smouldering  at  the  stage  at  which  it  had  been  left  six  or 
seven  hours  before,  a  glance  at  the  eastern  sky,  a  hasty 
toilet,  a  hearty  first  breakfast,  and  we  were  once  more 
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in   our   canoes,   pjliiling   quietly   down   tlio   mistcovercil 
river,  or  ovtr  the  shining  waters  of  the  hiko. 

The  woods  and    waters  were  silent ;    a  few  Hocks  of 
wild  pigeons  or  ducks,  and  an  occasional  small  band  of 
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Ojibway  Indians,    the   only   living   creatures   wc    came 
pf.ross  tenanting  those  vast  spaces. 

The  Ojibways  of  those  lakes  and  woods  between  Lake 
Superior  and  Manitoba  are  pagans,  with  very  distinct 
conceptions   of    the    great   Manitou,    and    a   spirit-land 
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beyond  the  settin;:*  sun.  They  arp  dirty  in  person  and 
habits,  unc'leiin  livers,  cowardly,  and  even  as  compared 
with  thoir  brethren  to  the  cast,  west,  or  south,  low  in 
the  scale  of  civilisation. 

Many  of  the  lakes  teem  with  fish,  and  as  there  is 
little  soil  to  cultivate,  except  near  Lake  Superior,  Rainy 
River,  and  a  few  other  favoured  spots,  and  little  game 
in  the  woods,  fish  is  their  stall*  of  life.  Not  that  they 
would  of  themselves  take  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
no  matter  how  fertile  and  easily  worked  it  might  be. 
The  Indian  has  never  settled  down  to  agricultural  life, 
except  under  outside,  that  is,  missionary  influence.  Ho 
is  a  nomad  by  nature,  and  the  old  nature  crops  out 
after  years,  I  might  say  generations,  of  foreign  teaching 
and  customs  alien  to  those  of  his  forefathers. 

And  these  Ojibways  in  particular  are  hard  to  reach. 
They  are  never  together  in  large  bodies,  except  for  a 
few  days  at  some  religious  ceremonial  or  grand  pow-tvc  " 
when  food  has  to  be  provided  for  them,  and  when  the 
amount  they  eat  is  determined  simply  by  the  amount 
provided.  The  amount  tliey  can  eat  is,  I  believe,  still 
an  unknown  quantity.  Government  has  never  had 
resources  at  hand  sufficient  to  test  their  capacity.  At 
all  other  times,  each  family  or  group  is  left  pretty  much 
to  itself. 

The  tribal  relationships  are  vague  and  ill-defined,  and 
the  authority  of  the  chiefs  nominal,  when  not  sustained 
by  popular  personal  gifts. 

Usually  a  few  families  settle  together  on  the  banks  of 
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a  lake  or  river  where  pickerel  and  white-fish  are  abun- 
dant, live  there  till  their  camp  gets  too  dirty,  even  for 
them,  and  then  move  off  in  their  canoes  to  fresh  woods 
and  pastures  now— and  clean. 

No  pent-up  Utica  confines  them  ;  tLoy  are  free  to 
roam  wherever  they  can  canoe  ;  for  what  the  big  canvas- 
covered  bullock-waggon  is  to  the  emigrant  on  the  plains, 
his  canoe  always  is  to  the  Ojibway.  In  it  he  carries 
wife  and  child,  dog  and  musket,  fishing-gear  and  pot. 
With  thoso  household  gods  he  is  independent  of  the 
great  world.  When  on  the  march  he  lives  in  his 
canoe  by  day,  he  sleeps  under  it  when  it  rains  by 
night,  and  he  carries  it  on  his  shoulders  from  lake  to 
lake,  as  the  snail  carries  his  house  on  his  back  wherever 
ho  goes. 

Valueless,  agriculturally,  as  the  land  is,  compared 
with  the  rich  prairies  to  the  west,  the  Ojibways  are 
tenacious  of  their  rights  to  it;  and  greater  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  getting  their  consent  to  the 
extinguishing  of  thtir  title  than  was  experienced  in 
dealing  with  their  tribesmen  or  the  Swampy  Crees  in 
Manitoba. 

Theoretically,  of  course,  their  land  belongs  to  the 
Queen ;  the  title  is  vested  in  the  Crown  ;  but  practically 
it  belongs  to  the  Indians,  and,  what  is  of  most  conse- 
quence, the  Indians  everywhere  believe  in  their  owp 
rights.  Their  fathers  lived,  fought,  wandered,  and  died 
on  it ;  and  though  it  takes  at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty 
square  miles  to   maintain   a   family   according  to   their 
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ancient  style  of  living,  there  are  estates  as  large,  which 
nobody  proposes  to  take  from  the  owners,  in  Britain, 
where  too  the  quantity  of  land  is  by  i)o  means  so  un- 
limited. The  cheapest  as  well  as  the  most  honest  way 
is  to  purchase  their  rights,  to  have  the  bargain  confirmed 
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by  solemn  treaty  and  all  the  etiquette  they  love  so 
well,  and  +hen  see  that  it  is  faithfully  kept  by  our 
agents. 

A  little  fair  play,  and  a  good  deal  of  politeness,  would 
h:Lve  averted  very  many  of  those  Indian  wars  that  the 
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history  of  America  is  so  full  of  from  the  time  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  Modoc  war. 

Low  in  the  scale  as  these  Ojibways  are,  they  belong 
to  a  noble  race.  They  speak  a  flexible,  sonorous,  musical 
language,  and  are  generally  well-developed  physically. 
They  are  more  given  to  oratory  than  other  Indian  tribes, 
and  their  chiefs  seem  to  be  partially  selected  for  their 
oratorical  powers.  Has  not  their  fish  diet  something 
to  do  with  their  inferiority  of  character  to  the  Indians 
who  live  on  bufi'alo-meat  ? 

When  they  cannot  get  fish  they  starve,  or,  in  a  Tew 
cases,  turn  cannibals  ;  but  a  icindeyo,  or  cannibal,  is  said 
to  be  shunned  by  his  fellows  for  ever  after. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  we  reached  Fort  Garry,  built  on 
an  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Assineboine  with 
the  Red  River. 

That  my  readers  may  not  be  taken  in  at  any  time,  now 
or  hereafter,  by  the  high-sounding  title  of  **  fort,"  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  a  Hudson's  Bay  Fort  is  a  square  of 
wooden  houses  or  shanties — the  houses  of  the  agent  and 
servants,  the  store,  blacksmith's  shop  in  some  cases,  &c., 
surrounded  by  a  paling  or  stockades  fifteen  to  five-and- 
twenty  feet  high ;  and  sometimes  with  small  bf.  tions  at 
the  angles  to  afi'ord  flanking  defence.  As  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Hudson's  Baj'  Company,  the  depot  for 
pemmican  and  furs,  it  w^as  surrounded  with  walls  of 
masonry,  and  at  the  more  exposed  angles,  circular  towers, 
while  over  the  gateway  two  six-pounders  were  mounted, 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  little  village  of  Winnipeg, 
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that  had  struggled  into  existence  half  a  mile  out  in  the 
prairie  to  the  rear  of  the  fort. 

Winnipeg  did  not  present  the  most  inviting  appear- 
ance. Houses  small,  irregular,  and  frail  enough  in 
themselves,  but  looking  doubly  mean  and  contemptible 
compared  with  the  wide  level  prairie  on  which  they 
seemed  to  have  dropped  promiscuously,  and  which  they 
disfigured  horribly,  straggled  together  into  something  like 
rows  and  streets  ;  knots  of  loafers  about  the  doors  or 
bars — the  latter  chiefly — of  numerous  "saloon^;'*  a  semi- 
drunken  Indian,  dirty  tattered  blanket  hanging  loose 
about  him,  running  excitedly  from  the  village  chased  by 
imaginary  foes ; — such  was  our  first  picture  or  impression 
of  the  capital  of  Manitoba. 

But  to  immigrants  who  knew  a  little  about  how  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota  had  grown  to  their  present  popu- 
lation and  wealth,  there  was  nothing  discouraging  in 
these  unhandsome  first  appearances. 

The  farmer  from  Ontario  or  the  South,  who  had  just 
arrived  after  a  long,  tedious  march  with  his  cattle  and 
household  goods,  and  pitched  his  tent  outside  the  village, 
knew  what  he  had  come  for.  He  looked  at  the  soil,  rich 
black  loam  everywhere,  saw  that  the  very  streets  might 
be  turned  into  garden  plots,  knew  that  he  had  only  to  go 
into  the  Government  office  hard  by  to  get  a  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  for  the  asking,  noticed  that  the  children 
looked  healthy,  and  straightway  he  took  heart  of  grace, 
ind  felt  that  his  coming  was  no  mistake.  He  r  as  not 
going  to  spend  his  time  and  money  in  Winnipeg. 
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To-morrow  or  next  day  he  would  hitch  up  and 
move  oflf  to  his  quarter-section.  And  in  ten  or  twenty 
years,  Winnipeg,  just  through  the  labours  of  such  men 
on  their  farms,  will  be  a  very  different  place  from  the 
ragged,  unbeautiful  vUlage  of  shanties  and  saloons  of 
1872. 
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WHAT  the  birch-bark  canoe  is  amid  the  network  of 
lakes  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  Huron  and 
Superior,  the  horse  is  on  the  plains. 

All  that  Crees,  Blackfeet,  or  half-breeds  really  require 
here  below  are  horses.  Once  on  horseback,  they  can 
hunt  buffalo  with  bows  and  arrows,  if  they  possess  not 
rifles  ;  and  having  buffalo,  they  have  all  things. 

After  the  hunt,  they  feast  royally  on  the  fresh  meat ; 
drying  thin  flitches  of  the  most  delicate  parts  in  the  hoi 
sun,  or  hastily  over  the  fire,  they  secure  for  immediate 
after -needs  a  supply  of  dried  meat ;  pulverising  all  the 
rest,  and  mixing  it  with  the  melted  fat  in  a  bag  made  out 
of  the  hide,  they  have  their  much-loved  pemmican,  or 
pounded  meat,  an  excellent  condensed  food  for  winter 
use.     From  the  buffalo-hide  they  make  their  tents,  their 
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clothes,  their  moccasius,  thuiigs,  harness,  acd  indeed 
everything  they  need. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  their  explanation  of  the  reason 
why  the  white  man  with  his  guns,  powder,  blankets,  rum, 
and  innumerable  treasures  is  pouring  into  their  country, 
is  that  there  are  no  bullkloes  in  the  white  man's  country, 
and  that  as  life  is  not  possible  without  the  buflalo,  he 
cannot  help  himself. 

But  the  horse  is  even  more  important  than  the  bufi'alo; 
for  without  the  horse  the  buffalo  is  unattainable.  Wild 
horses  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  grassy  plains  of  both 
North  and  South  America,  but  their  capture  is  no  easy 
thing,  and  requires  great  skill,  strength,  and  daring.  The 
wealth  of  a  tribe  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  its 
horses,  and  almost  all  Indian  wars  begin  with  horse- 
stealing. 

Horses,  then,  had  to  be  provided  to  carry  us  westward 
across  the  prairies  and  through  the  mountains  to  Bntish 
Columbia.  " 

We  contracted  with  a  French  half-breed  called  fiiiimeii 
to  supply  the  needed  cavalcade  for  the  first  five  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  or  as  far  as  Fort  Carlton,  on  ttie 
Saskatchewan ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  distance  depended 
on  being  able  to  hire  guides  and  horses  at  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  posts  along  the  route,  and  on  a  few 
Government  horses  which  had  been  used  the  previous 
summer  by  surveyors,  and  left  to  winter  at  Forts  EUiee 
and  Edmonton. 

Our  party  numbered  six,  but  nc  less  than  thirty  horses 
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wero  required — six  for  ourselves,  six  for  Emilien  and  bis 
live  men,  eight  for  six  baggage-cart?  and  two  buek-bonvds, 
and  ten  driven  along  in  a  pack — relays  to  relievo  the 
saddle  or  cart  horses  occasionally,  and  enable  us  to  travel 
at  a  speedier  rate  than  v^ould  have  been  possible  other- 
wise. Throe  of  the  men  drove  the  six  carts,  two  drove 
the  pack  of  horses,  and  the  sixth — an  Irishman  rejoicing 
in  the  name  of  Terence — undertook  to  act  as  cook,  pro- 
bably to  learn  the  business. 

The  buck-boards  were  light  springy  vehicles,  consisting 
of  little  else  than  four  wheels  and  a  seat,  and  intended  to 
accommodate  those  for  whom  constant  saddle  exercise  at 
the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day  might  prove  to  be 
too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Those  two  buck-boards  did  good  service.  They  bowled 
along  for  nine  hundred  miles  over  the  prairie  trail,  with 
its  uneven  surface  and  often  deep  ruts,  through  marshes 
and  across  rivers,  up  and  down  precipitous  ascents,  and 
yet  when  we  came  to  the  border  of  the  woods  near 
Edmonton,  and  had  to  abandon  wheels,  they  seemed  as 
good  as  new. 

The  Red  River  cart  is  also  a  wonderful  piece  of 
mechanism.  The  body  is  small,  but  the  wh<  els  are  about 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  so  that  it  looks  all  wheels  and  no 
body.  It  is  made  entirely  of  wood,  and  a  few  shaganappi, 
or  buffalo  raw-hide  thongs.  A  cart  without  an  ounce  of 
iron  was  certainly  a  curiosity  to  us,  but  we  soon  found 
that  it  was  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place.  Ordinary 
carts  would  stick  hopelessly  in  the  mud  at  the  crossings 
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of  the  "creel's"  mid  marshes,  ami  travel  slowly  at  other 
times ;  but  the  light  high-wheoled  Hod  River  carts  are 
home  up  by  the  gi'ass  roots  in  the  marshes,  and  on  the 
ordinary  trail  the  horses  jof^  alonfT  with  them  at  a  slow, 
steady  trot  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour. 

If  the  axle,  or  any  other  part  broke,  the  men  were 
never  at  a  loss.  They  would  haul  out  a  stick  of  white 
birch  stowed  near  the  tool-chest,  shape  it  into  something 
like  the  right  thing,  stick  it  in,  tie  it  with  shaganappi, 
and  bo  jogging  on  at  the  old  rate  before  a  professional 
carriage-builder  had  made  up  liis  iiiiiul  what  was  best  to 
be  done. 

Some  may  wonder  at  the  number  of  our  carts.  It  is 
true  that  we  got  along  with  fewer  after  leaving  Fort 
Carlton,  but  Emilien  M'as  a  prudent  man,  and  provided 
not  only  what  was,  but  what  might  have  been  needed. 
He  carried  provisions  for  the  whole  party  as  far  as 
Carlton,  and  for  the  return  journey  of  his  men,  for  he 
knew  that  we  would  not  delay,  nor  even  depart  from  the 
regular  trail  to  hunt,  and  that  as  the  noise  of  our  company 
would  be  heard  by  large  game  more  than  a  mile  off,  he 
could  expect  little  for  the  pot  on  the  way  except  a  few 
prairie  hens  and  wild  duck. 

The  caravan  is  not  more  needed  on  the  sandy  deserts 
of  the  Old,  than  on  the  fertile  but  uninhabited  prairies  of 
the  New,  World.  And  at  the  rate  at  which  we  wished 
to  travel,  only  two  or  three  hundredweight  of  baggage 
could  be  put  in  each  cart. 

Soon  after  leavi'^g  Fort  Garry,  the  addition   of  three 
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gontk'mon  and  their  sorvunts  to  oiir  party  swolloil  the 
line  of  farts  uiid  lior-ics  to  a  li'iif^'th  (juitu  imposing  in  our 
i^Mjonint  eyes,  hut  small  compared  to  the  lonj,'  **  brigades" 
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•which    go  out   twice  a  year  from   lied  River,  and  half- 
breed  settlements  elsewhere,  to   hunt  the   bufialo  on  the 
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Qu'Appellc  and  the  vast,  almost  wate/less  plains  to  the 
south  and  west. 

From  live  hundred  to  a  thousand  half-breeds — men, 
women,  and  children — start  together,  with  hundreds  of 
horses  and  carts,  oxen  and  dogs,  and  remain  together  out 
in  the  plains  for  two  months  at  a  time.     The  discipline 
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maintained  by  the  half-breeds  on  these  occasions  is 
enough  to  prove  what  formidable  enemies  they  could 
be  if  they  were  determined  to  prevent  the  settling  of  the 
country.  They  are  all  supplied  with  arms,  they  shoot 
and   ride    well,  and    could    find    food   and   water  where 
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regular  troops  would  starve.  They  elect  their  own 
captains  and  policemen  when  out  on  the  plains,  set 
outposts,  make  camping  laws  and  laws  for  the  hunt,  and 
strictly  enforce  them  by  fines,  or  the  destruction  of  the 
clothes  and  gear  of  the  offender,  or  by  expulsion  from  the 
band. 


BUFFALO-SKIN    LODGE,    ON    THE    I'KAIKIE 


When  near  a  great  herd  of  buffalo,  the  excitement 
bectomes  intense.  The  approach  is  made  cautiously,  but 
not  till  the  captain  gives  the  word  is  the  charge  made. 
Then  like  hounds  slipped  from  the  leash,  in  the  hunters 
dash,  their  horses  quivering  with  the  excitement  of  the 
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riders.*  Each  man  selects  his  cow  or  bull,  and  unless 
his  horse  trips  in  a  mole  or  badger  hole  and  throws  him, 
he  is  taken  safely  within  a  few  yards  of  its  flanks.  Aim  is 
seldom  missed,  and  the  hunter  dashes  ofi*  instantly  after 
another,  and  so  on  till  the  herd  is  far  away.  The  half- 
breed  would  not  exchange  the  pleasure  of  one  such 
**  run  "  for  a  whole  year's  profitable  farm-work. 

After  the  hunt,  the  work  of  the  women  and  children 
begins.  They  have  to  prepare  the  dried  meat  and 
pemmican,  and  dress  the  hides.  And  when  the  carts  are 
well  filled,  the  band  returns  home. 

Twenty-five  days  after  we  set  out,  we  reached  Fort 
Edmonton,  nine  hundred  miles  to  the  west,  or  rather  the 
north-west. 

A  description  of  any  one  day's  travel  would  do  for  the 
whole  three  weeks,  so  uniform  and  little  startling  were 
our  experiences. 

The  day  was  divided  into  three  **  spells  " — a  word. 
I  may  say,  that  does  much  service  all  over  the  w^ster.i 
part  of  America,  where  there  are  no  milestones.  At  first 
it  amused  us  to  hear  gentlemen  gravely  describe  a  lengthy 
march  as  *'  a  good  spell,"  or  the  camping-ground  as  a  good 
or  bad  "  spelling-place,"  but  before  getting  to  the  Pacific 
we  too  used  the  phrases  as  if  to  the  manner  born.  The 
distance  between  one  halt  and  another  is  **  a  spell,"  part 
of  that  distance  is  "a  piece."  Before  starting,  ask  "how 
far  to  the  next  halt,"  and  you  are  told  that  it  is  either 
*'  a  long '"  or  "a  short  spell."  The  answerer  seldom  con- 
gee Frontispiece. 
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<lesccnd8  to  greater  minuteness.  Ask  the  same  question 
after  travelling  a  few  milc">,  and  then  you  have  to  go 
either  ** a  good  "  or  ''a  little  piece." 

Usually  our  camp  was  astir  before  earliest  dawn.     In 
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camp  life,  sleep  is  so  sound  that  every  one  acts  on  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  principle,  that  "when  you  begin  to  turn 
yourself  in  bed,  it  is  time  to  turn  out."  The  first  one  or 
more  that  awaked  kindled  the  fire,  and  if  a  look  at  the 
sky  showed  that  it  was  loo  early  to  call  the  others,  they 
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would  go  off  to  see  if  the  horses  were  grazing  at  hand 
and  all  right.  If  it  was  near  sunrising,  the  loud  cry  of 
**  Leve  !  leve  !  "  brought  every  one  to  his  feet. 

Terry  was  infusing  the  tea  for  our  morning  cup  the 
first  time  that  he  heard  this  cry,  and  turning  round 
quickly,  indignantly  asked  the  astonished  half-breed  what 
he  wanted  to  "lave"  so  soon  for?  He  **  wasn't  going 
to  lave  till  he  had  his  tay." 

Toilets  were  made  in  a  hurry  ;  when  near  river  or 
lake,  a  dip  was  enjoyed  by  most  of  us ;  blankets  were 
folded,  tents  struck  and  packed,  the  horses  brought  in, 
and  by  this  time  Terry  had  the  tea  ready.  Even  in  July 
and  August  on  our  prairies,  the  nights  and  mornings  are 
so  cool  that  the  hot  fragrant  tea  is  welcome.  Each  man 
gets  about  a  quart  ladled  out  into  his  pannikin,  and  that 
with  a  junk  of  bread  or  biscuit  is  the  first  meal.  E\ery- 
thing  is  now  stowed  securely  in  the  carts.  Each  man 
saddles  his  own  horse,  and  before  sunrise  we  are  off. 

Who  that  has  enjoyed  those  morning  gallops  across 
the  prairies  can  ever  forget  them  ? 

The  English  highwayman  of  last  century  smacked  his 
lips  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  when  unadvisedly  re- 
minded by  the  chaplain  of  his  sinful  moonlight  rides  on 
Blackheath.  But  the  greater  sense  of  freedom  and 
exhilaration  of  spirits  on  the  prairies  outweighs  even  the 
sweetness  that  comes  from  doing  things  forbidden. 

Vast  stretches  of  virgin  land  lay  before  and  all  around 
us  .  not  a  dull,  unbroken,  monotonous  expanse,  but  at 
one  time  swelling  uplands  rose  and  fell    for    mile   after 
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mile,  enclosing  lakelets  in  their  hollows,  i'riugcd  with  tall 
reeds,  or  lapped  in  soft  willows  ;  at  another,  long  reaches 
of  rich  lowlands,  extending  to  a  far  horizon  like  the  sea, 
broken  by  islets  of  aspens  that  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the 
levels  like  bold  bluffs.  To-day  we  would  ride  endlessly 
through  avenues  of  whispering  trees,  so  trim  and  beauti- 
ful that  we  imagined  that  soon  the  lodge  or  gate  must 
be  reached,  and  the  house  of  the  owner  seen  crowning 
one  of  the  open  hillsides  that  spread  gently  away  far  to 
the  right  and  left.  To-moirow  the  course  was  across  a 
treeless  plain,  covered  with  short  grass  and  without  sign 
of  wood  or  water,  flat  as  your  hand  in  one  place,  and  in 
another  a  succession  of  saucer  or  cup  like  depressions. 

So  we  rode  on,  stage  after  stage,  deeper  into  the  heart 
of  this  great  lone  land,  proud  that  it  belonged  to  the 
English,  and  wondering  that  it  should  be  unknown. 
The  air  was  fresh  and  flower-scented,  and  the  weather 
simply  perfection  for  travellers.  Each  morning  Drought 
variety,  but  always  a  repetition  of  the  keen  sense  of 
animal  enjoyment. 

To  get  a  good  gallop  without  touching  the  horses  with 
whip  or  spur,  all  that  we  had  to  do  at  any  time  was  to 
drop  a  mile  or  two  behind  the  carts,  and  then  give  our 
beasts  the  rein.  So  eager  are  they  to  be  with  their 
companions,  that  the  dullest  of  them  then  does  his  **  level 
best."  We  never  saw  the  gregariousness  of  the  horse 
exhibited  so  strongly  as  on  this  journey ;  and  on  the 
Pacific  slope  the  mstinct  amounts  to  ferocity  when 
interfered  with. 
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Occasionally  the  occupations  of  our  journey  were 
relioved  by  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  coming  up  with  a 
small  herd  of  buflliloes,  to  which  we  gave  chase.  Then 
the  fire  and  speed  of  our  half-wild  steeds  rose  to  their 
highuist.     Though  the  chase  always  ended  in  the  escape 
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of  the  buti'aloes,  it  produced  an  amount  of   excitement 
and  delight  too  keen  to  be  ever  forgotten. 

As  Ave  rode  on  the  trail,  or  through  the  long  grass  wet 
with  dew,  the  prairie  hen  would  run  for  a  few  yards  near 
our  feet,  and   then  try  a  short  low  flighty  like  the  IScotch 
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grouse,  or  the  wild  pigeon  or  partridge  take  wing  from  the 
nearest  tree,  or  a  flock  of  due. is  rise  from  the  marsh 
or  pool  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

The  rosy  fingers  spreading  over  the  sky,  succeeded  by 
the  paler  light,  always  warned  us  to  turn  round  and  see 
the  sun  rise,  as  he  rises  out  of  the  sea ;  and  by  compar- 
ing the  exact  minute  with  that  of  sunset,  the  local  time  and 
the  longitude  of  the  place  we  were  in  could  be  roughly 
determined. 

A  jog-trot  by  the  side  of  the  carts  for  an  hour  or  two, 
or  a  walk  to  rest  the  horses,  brought  us  to  the  first 
*'  spelling  place."  Untackle  and  unharness  the  patient, 
willing  brutes,  drive  them  to  the  water,  and  then  let 
them  feed  on  the  nutritious  prairie  grasses  during  the 
halt ;  hurry  up  the  breakfast  of  bread,  tea,  fried  pork,  or 
pemmican,  varied  by  the  contributions  of  the  gun,  if 
there  is  time  to  cook  them,  and  fall  to  with  appetites 
greedy  as  the  grave. 

The  second  '*  spell "  is  like  the  first,  except  that  the 
sun  has  warmed  the  air  and  dried  the  grass.  The  mos- 
quitoes are  a  pest,  but  like  mightier  beings,  not  so  bad  as 
they  have  been  painted.  Dinner  is  a  repetition  of  break- 
fast. Then  follows  the  afternoon  "spell,"  the  length  of  it 
— as  of  the  others,  a  few  miles  less  or  more — being 
determined  by  the  distance  that  has  to  be  travelled  before 
reaching  a  good  place  to  rest. 

Our  aim  is  to  make  between  thirty-five  and  fifty  miles 
in  *he  coiT^se  of  the  day,  and  our  only  anxiety  is  to  have 
n  good  cu::  j  i.ig-ground  for  the  night.     Good  feed  for  the 
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borses  and  water  are  indispensable.  Wood  near  at  hand 
is  desirable  And  if  an  elevated  spot,  free  from  mos- 
quitoes and  rich  in  flowers,  .an  be  had,  so  much  the 
better.  At  supper  we  can  afibrd  to  take  our  time,  and 
extra  cooking  is  therefore  usually  reserved  for  it — our 
fourth  meal;  and  as  the  dew  falls  heavily,  we  eat  it  in 
the  chief's  tent.  When  fresh  buflfalo  meat  is  to  be  had 
at  any  of  the  forts,  a  supply  sufficient  to  last  for 
three  or  four  days  is  usually  given  to  us,  and  every- 
Ihm^  else  in  the  larder  is  then  "  of  no  account." 
TJaiialo-steak  is  tender  and  juicy  as  any  poriier-house 
or  rump-steak,  and  the  fat  is  sweet  and  delicate  as 
butter. 

Sunday  was  the  most  pleasant  day  of  the  week.  At 
first  Emilien  objected  to  resting,  as  he  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  ^;ravel  on  every  day  alike ;  but  before  the 
)ong  journey  was  over,  he  confessed  that  less  speed 
would  have  been  made  on  his  than  on  our  plan,  not  to 
speak  of  sundry  other  advantages  of  the  periodical  rests 
to  men  and  horses. 

On  Saturday  evening  Iha  b^ot  possible  camping-ground 
was  selected  ;  and  rather  than  pass  a  particularly  good 
place,  the  halt  was  called  in  the  afternoon.  The  botanist 
would  then  go  off  to  ramble  far  and  wide.  Some  would 
take  their  guns  or  fishing-lines.  Others  would  do  up 
their  week's  or  fortnight's  washing.  Carts  and  buck- 
boards  were  <'arefully  looked  to  by  the  men,  valises 
unpacked,  and  everything  made  ready  for  tho  enjoyment 
of  a  good  long  rest. 
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Especially  on  the  prairies  and  in  the  mountains  is  the 
weekly  rest  a  physical  hlessing. 

All  through  the  week  there  has  been  a  rush  and  a 
strain.  The  camp  begins  to  be  astir  at  three  a.m.,  and 
from  that  hour  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  constant 
high  pressure  is  kept  up.  At  the  halting-places  meals 
have  to  be  cooked,  horses  looked  to,  baggage  arranged 
and  rearranged,  harness,  carts,  or  pack-saddles  mended, 
clothes  washed  or  dried,  observations  and  notes  taken, 
specimens  collected,  and  everything  kept  clean  and  trim. 

No  rest  is  possible.  Only  from  four  to  six  hours  of 
sleep  can  be  snatched.  The  pure  air,  the  novelty,  and 
excitement  sustain  a  tourist,  so  that  on  Saturday  night  he 
possibly  grudges  what  seems  the  unnecessary  loss  of  a 
day.  But  if  he  pushes  on,  he  is  apt  to  lose  all  the  benefit 
to  his  health  that  he  has  gained,  while  men  and  horses 
get  jaded  and  spiritless. 

But  the  great  advantages  of  the  day  to  a  party  of 
travellers  are  lost  when  each  man  is  left  the. whole  time, 
to  look  after  himself,  as  if  there  was  no  common  bond 
of  union,  and  no  sacredness  about  the  day.  They  then 
i;leep  or  gamble ;  ramble  or  shoot ;  snare  prairie  squir- 
rels or  prairie  dogs ;  read,  write,  eat,  and  drink  ;  are 
benefited  as  their  horses  are,  but  nothing  more,  perhaps 
less.  There  is  a  more  excellent  way,  for  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  the  whole  man.  Let  the  head  of  the  party 
ask  all  to  meet  for  common  prayer,  without  asking, 
"What  denomination  are  you  of?"  They  will  gladly 
come  if  they  believe  that  they  are  welcome.     The  singing 
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of  a  hymn  id  usually  enough  to  bring  them  round  the 
tent  or  hillock,  where  the  service  is  held.  The  kneeling 
together,  the  alternate  reading,  and  a  few  earnest,  kindly 
words  do  more  than  anything  else  to  stir  the  better 
nature,  to  awaken  old  blessed  remembrances,  to  heal  up 
the  little  bitternesses  and  squabbles  of  the  week,  and  to 
produce  that  sympathy  that  makes  each  member  of  the 
party  consider  the  interests  of  the  whole. 

They  have  been  brought  into  the  presence  of  God, 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  is  hallowed  by  that  hour.  Cut 
oflf  from  the  busy  world,  they  are  made  to  feel  their 
dependence  on  each  other  ;  f.:jd  master  and  man  are  all 
the  better  for  it. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  start  was  always  made  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  on  other  days,  and  longer  marches 
travelled. 

And  now  what  about  the  country  :  this  "  fertile  belt " 
that  so  much  has  been  written  about  ? 

We  found  what  we  saw  of  it  to  be  all  that  the  most 
enthusiastic  tourists  had  painted.  True,  we  saw  it  in  the 
summer,  when  it  is  bright  and  beautiful,  with  all  the 
characteristic  flowers  of  the  American  flora;  when  cool 
nights  followed  warm,  sunny,  cloudless  days;  when 
although  wood  was  sometimes  scarce,  we  could  carry 
enough  in  our  carts  to  cook  the  night's  and  morning's 
meals ;  and  though  often  the  lakelets  were  saline,  enough 
fresh  water  could  always  be  had  from  a  spring  or  marsh. 

That  it  is  very  different  from  December  to  April,  I  can 
well  believe.     Even  where  the  country  is  well  wooded,  a 
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North  American  winter  scene  has  a  look  of  desolation  to 
one  accuHtomcd  to  milder  climes ;  but  the  vast  unin- 
habited prairie  in  winter  must  bo  terrible.  One  unbroken 
field  of  snow,  relieved  by  no  colour,  no  signs  of  life,  no 
shelter  from  the  drifts  and  the  biting  frost — who  would 
make  his  home  in  such  a  land  ? 
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And  yet  not  only  Indians  and  half-breeds,  but  whites, 
sleep  in  the  open  air  and  enjoy  their  sleep,  the  ther- 
mometer I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  degrees  below 
zero,  and  with  the  protection  only  of  a  blanket  and  a 
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buffalo  robe.  The  climate  may  not  be  adapted  for  Fan- 
tees  or  South- Sea  Islanders ;  but  it  is  for  men  of  manly 
mould  and  manly  strength,  and  those  are  the  men — the 
men  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe.  I  met  new 
settlers  in  Manitoba  from  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
Dominion,  and  their  testimony  was  unanimous  on  the 
point  that  they  suffered  less  from  cold  and  from  colds  in 
their  new  than  in  their  old  homes.  The  snow  is  dry  as 
meal  or  sand  from  December  to  March.  The  children 
can  run  about  in  moccasins  without  getting  their  feet 
wet.  and  as  no  crust  foims  on  the  snow  till  the  first 
thaws  of  spring,  the  horses,  and  even  the  cattle,  can 
"  dig  ''  or  paw  it  off,  and  feed  on  the  grass  underneath. 
The  sky  is  bright  and  cloudless,  the  air  bracing,  and  the 
long  nights  are  illumine  i  with  an  untroubled  moon  or  a 
marvellous  splendO'U'  of  stars. 
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IT  is  with  no  feelings  of  dread  that  Canadians  look 
forward  to  the  winter's  shroud  that  is  to  wrap  up  all 
nature  in  the  stillness  of  death.  On  the  contrary,  they 
long  for  it. 

They  are,  however,  fastidious  about  the  proper  timing 
of  the  fall. 

Great  is  the  disappointment  when  it  comes  before  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  indurated  by  frost,  or  the  lakes  and 
rivers  have  acquired  a  sufficient  crust  of  ice.  In  that  case, 
the  snow  acts  as  a  warm  covering,  the  ice  beneath  ceases 
to  increase  in  thickness,  and  a  treacherous  footing,  during 
the  whole  winter,  is  the  necessary  consequence. 

Great  is  the  joy,  on  the  other  hand,  when  no  snow  falls 
till  the  ice  is  able  to  bear  the  skater  or  the  sleigh,  and  the 
earth  is  hard  as  iron. 

This  kindly  feeling  towards  the  snow  can  be  accounted 
for  on  various  grounds. 
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The  sudden  sinking  of  the  temperature,  along  with  the 
fall  of  snow,  produces  a  wonderful  exhilaration  of  spirits. 
The  languor  induced  by  the  extreme  heat  of  summer  is  at 
once  banished  ;  and  men  and  animals  seem  intoxicated 
with  the  new  and  bracing  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  small  Normandy  horses  pranr.e  with  delight,  and  can 
hardly  be  reined  in.  The  Newfoundland  dogs  roll  in 
ecstasy  in  the  snow.  A  Canadian  feat,  which  at  first 
looks  like  a  traveller's  story,  viz.,  the  lighting  of  gas  by 
merely  pointing  the  finger  to  the  burner,  is  accounted  for 
by  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  performer  first 
shuffles  with  his  feet  along  the  carpet ;  and,  in  presenting 
his  finger  to  the  burner,  a  spark  of  electricity  is  emitted 
which  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  efiect.  The  friction  of  the 
foot  develops  the  electricity,  which  is  conducted  by  the 
body  to  the  point  of  emission.  This  feat,  however,  can  be 
performed  only  in  very  low  temperatures,  and  when  the 
room  is  heated  by  a  stove. 

Sometimes  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of 
the  room  and  that  of  the  external  atmosphere  is  100°,  so 
that  the  most  favourable  conditions  are  afi'orded  for  the 
development  of  electricity. 

Another  reason  for  welcoming  the  snow  is  the  impor- 
tant consideration,  that  the  country  becomes  a  universal 
highway. 

Nature  macadamizes  the  whole  country,  and  the  settlers, 
shut  up  in  the  back  woods,  have  now  free  access  to  the 
towns  and  cities.  The  lumberers  can  now  drag  their  logs 
to  the  railway  or  the  river,  and  fire-wood  sinks  in  price 
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jis  soon  as  the  carriage  becomes  easy.  Wheeled  carriages 
disappear  from  the  roads  and  streets ;  and  the  sleigh, 
which  is  the  peculiarly  national  vehicle  of  the  Canadians, 
takes  their  place. 

The  sleigh  is  seen  in  every  variety  of  form;  but  it 
essentially  consists  of  a  shallow,  oblong  body  set  upon  a 
pair  of  skates  or  runners.  That  of  the  farmer  is  of  the 
rudest  form,  with  buffalo  skins  upon  the  cross  seats.  The 
more  affluent  citizens  decorate  their  sleighs  with  gay 
trappings  and  bear-skins,  which  flaunt  over  the  back  of 
the  vehicle.  The  wheeled  carriages  are  generally  in- 
elegant and  inconvenient,  but  all  the  resources  of  the 
coach-buiider  are  employed  to  render  the  sleigh  both 
elegant  and  luxurious. 

To  a  stranger,  a  drive  in  a  sleigh  is  a  new  and  delight- 
ful sensation.  The  rapid  pace,  the  smooth  and  noiseless 
motion,  the  bright  sunshine,  the  joyous  excitement  of  the 
horses,  the  bracing  atmosphere,  all  combine  to  refresh  and 
exhilarate. 

The  Canadian  goes  out  for  %  pleasure  drive  at  a  tem- 
perature far  below  zero,  and  that  in  his  open  vehicle, 
while  in  England  nothing  but  dire  necessity  would  warrant 
one  to  go  abroad  in  similar  circumstances.  This  does  not 
arise  irom  the  superior  hardiness  of  the  Canadian,  for  he 
is  much  more  sensitive  to  cold  than  the  Englishman  who 
has  newly  arrived  in  the  country.  It  is  due  altogether 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate. 

One  never  feels  in  Canada,  the  raw,  chilling  cold  which 
pierces  through  the  whole  frame  in  England.     This  is  also 
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ascribed  to  the  dryness  of  the  air,  but  it  is  more  probably 
owing  to  the  highly  oxygenated  state  of  the  atmosphere 
— a  given  amount  of  inhalation  assimilating  a  greater 
amount  of  oxygen,  and  thus  producing  a  greater  degree 
of  animal  heat. 

The  natives  .ind  old  residents  u  ii.^.lJy   V"  ar  'ur  caps  and 
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gloves,  but  the  Englishman,  when  he  first  goes  out,  feels 
no  necessity  for  any  change  in  his  apparel.  In  a  few 
yearfc,;  however,  he  is  glad  to  adopt  the  customs  of  the 
country.  At  first,  the  temperature  of  the  rooms  is 
intolerable,  but  he  gradually  comes  to  acknowledge  their 
comfort. 
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Th^iO  is  still  a  third  reason  for  the  glad  welcome  of 
wintei.,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  great  holiday  season  of  Canada 

Agri  'ultural  labour  ceases,  the  na^'-ation  is  closed,  and 
comnA.  ''ce  i&  no  longer  active.  The  winter  is  devoted  to 
social  entertainmontf'  Jid  outdoor  amusements.  In  these 
amasemeuts  the  snow  and  ice  are  turned  to  excellent 
account. 

As  soon  as  the  margins  of  the  lakes  are  frozen,  the  ice  is 
thronged  with  skaters.  This  amusement  is  not  confined 
to  the  male  sex.  The  Canadian  ladies  are  tieen  in  equa* 
numbers  on  the  ice,  and  often  excel  the  stronger  sex  .. 
rapidity  of  movement  and  gracefulness  of  evolutioa. 
Gre'^t  distances  are  often  accomplished  during  a  mornin/  ^. 
exercise.  A  favourite  feat  is  to  circle  round  some  of  the 
group  of  the  thousand  islands  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  explore  the  winter  aspects  of  this  the  most 
striking  scenery  of  Canada. 

One  of  the  finest  sights  is  to  witness  the  setting  of  the 
sun  upon  the  frozen  lake  while  the  skaters  crowd  the  ice. 
The  red  glare  of  the  sun  communicates  a  peculiar  hue  to 
the  ice,  and  as  the  group  of  skaters,  with  glancing  steel, 
glide  between  you  and  the  fiery  ball,  you  feel  that  you 
have  a  truly  Canadian  scene  presented  to  you. 

In  the  sunsets  of  Canada  there  is  a  tint  which  is  never 
seen  in  England.  It  is  a  deep  apple  green.  It  is  seen 
in  its  greatest  intensity  only  in  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence, 
and  it  is  worth  while  taking  this  route  f  om  England, 
notwithstanding  its  hazardousness,  were  it  only  to  enjoy 
the  gorgeous  sunsets  in  autumn. 
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It  is  not  often  that  the  Canadians  can  enjoy  skating  on 
their  hakes  and  rivers.  When  the  snow  falls,  the  ice  is 
spoiled  for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  as  the  covering  remains 
the  whole  season.     When  their  amusement  is  suddenly 
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curtailed  by  a  fall  of  snow  they  have  resort  to  the  device 
of  artificial  rinks. 

An  extensive  piece  of  ground  is  levelled  and  covered  in 
by  a  wooden  shed.  The  area  is  flooded  with  water  at 
night,  and  a  smooth  surface  is  formed  by  the  morning. 
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A  tbin  sheet  of  wiitcr  is  added  every  day  to  obliterute  tbo 
rou-rbciiiii''  etl'-'ct  of  tbo  day's  exercises.  Tbo  rink  is 
Hgbted  up  iit  nij^'bt,  so  that  tbc  amusement  may  be  con- 
tinued after  sunset. 
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Such  a  resource  is  very  valuable  in  a  country  wbere  the 
snow  renders  walking  exercise  very  difficult.  The  chil- 
dren, instead  of  being  cooped  up  in  heated  rooms,  are 
sent  to  take  a  few  hours'  exercise  in  the  skating  rink,  to 
which  the  family  subscribes. 
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ft  is  only  in  the  shallower  part  of  the  great  lakes  that 
the  water  freezes.  The  depth  of  water  is  so  groat, 
that  it  is  only  at  the  margin  a  crust  is  formed.  The  St. 
Lawrence,  however,  is  frozen  through  nearly  its  whole 
extent,  so  that,  in  the  case  of  an  invasion  from  the 
American  side,  the  attacking  force  could  readily  advance 
on  foot  against  all  the  great  cities  and  fortresses  of 
Canada.  The  rigour  of  winter,  however,  will  always 
prove  a  formidable  barrier  to  an  advancing  enemy. 

Snow-shoeing  is  also  a  favourite  amusement,  though  a 
stranger  cannot  well  understand  the  source  of  the  pleasure 
it  affords. 

To  the  Indian  and  the  backwoodsman  it  is  often  useful, 
as  without  the  broad  support  which  the  snow-shoe  gives, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  move  across  the  country :  but 
when  snow-shoeing  is  resorted  to  as  an  amusement,  it  is 
more  for  the  difficulty  than  the  ease  of  walking  it  is 
employed.  Instead  of  easily  moving  along  the  beaten 
track  with  ordinary  shoes,  a  snow-shoe  walker  seeks  the 
untrodden  snow,  that  he  may  display  his  agility  encum- 
bered by  serious  clogs  to  his  movements. 

The  movement  is  very  ungainly,  as  the  feet  require  to 
be  so  far  apart,  and  this  awkwardness  is  greatly  increased 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  run  ;  and  snow-shoe  races 
are  common  during  the  winter. 

Snow-shoeing  forms  a  regular  part  of  military  drill. 
It  is  quite  conceivable,  that  the  use  of  snow-shoes,  in 
certain  military  movements,  would  give  one  body  of 
men  a    great    advantage  over  another,    and,    in   former 
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inilitikry  operat.ious  in  Canada,  the  advantage  has  been 
tostod. 

Taboganing  is  an  amusement  borrowed  from  the 
Indians. 

The  tabogan  consists  simply  of  a  light  board,  or  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  sleigh.  It  is 
brought  to  the  top  of  a  slope,  the  party  sits  upon  it,  and 
ho  immediately  glides  down  with  a  rapidity  proportioned 
to  the  steepness  of  the  incline. 

At  Quebec,  the  cone  of  ice  formed  by  the  spray  of  the 
Montmorency  Falls  is  employed  for  this  purpose.  Grave 
senators,  as  a  relaxation  from  the  duties  of  parliament, 
resort  to  the  cone  to  enjoy  this  exciting  and  bracing 
exercise.  The  only  disadvantage  is,  that  at  every  trip  the 
party  must  carry  both  the  tabogan  and  himself  to  the 
summit  of  the  cone ;  but  the  rapid  descent  seems  to  be  an 
ample  compensation. 

The  Scotch  have  brought  with  them  to  Canada  the 
national  game  of  curling,  and  it  is  enjoyed,  like  skating, 
Tinder  cover.  The  curling- stone,  though  retaining  the 
name,  is  made  of  iron,  as  stone,  in  low  temperatures,  is 
found  to  be  a  material  much  too  brittle.  Though  in- 
troduced by  the  Scott  ,  the  game  is  a  favourite  one  with 
all  the  nationalities. 

The  most  remarkable  aevice  of  the  Canadian  to  gain 
amusement  in  his  winter  fetters  is  the  ice-boat.  It  is 
startling  in  the  extreme  to  see  it  glide  with  railway  speed 
across  the  ice  like  a  phantom  ship. 

At  a  distance,  it  appears  precisely  like  a  small  yacht 
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with  its  sails  set.  It  is  simply  a  boat  set  upon  a  pair  of 
long  skates  or  runners.  It  is  managed  much  like  an 
ordinary  boat,  and,  so  smoothly  docs  it  glide,  that  in  a 
side  wind  it  actually  goes  faster  than  the  wind  itself. 


SKATEKS    AND    ICE-v\CllT. 


"When  there  is  only  a  light  breeze  blowing,  one  is 
surprised  to  see  the  l)oat  shooting  across  the  lake  as  if 
impelled  by  a  stiff  gale.  She  can  sail  nearer  to  the  wind 
than  if  in  water,  and  the  bite  of  the  skate  prevents  her 
making  any  lee-way. 
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This  device  is  not  turned  to  any  practical  account  ;  the 
object  aimed  at  is  simply  to  enjoy  the  sensation  of  rapid 
locomotion,  which,  in  all  forms,  seems  to  be  very  grateful 
to  a  Canadian's  feelings. 

A  stranger,  on  first  landing  in  Canada,  is  at  once  struck 
with  the  more  rapid  rate  at  which  all  vehicles  move. 
Even  waggons,  heavily  laden,  are  drawn  by  horses  at  a 
trotting  pace.  The  leisurely  walk  of  the  cart-horse  of  the 
old  courtry  is  unknown  in  Canada. 

The  only  exception  to  the  rule  of  rapid  locomotion  is 
the  rtiilway. 

The  Grand  Trui  k,  which  runs  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario,  is  both  slow  and 
safe,  and  the  safety  is  due  to  the  slowness.  Accidents 
frequently  occur,  but  they  are  not  very  destructive  to 
life  or  property.  One  train  may  run  into  another,  or 
get  off  the  track,  but  the  injury  is  comparatively  slight 
when  the  speed  is  only  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

When  the  speed  is  increased,  the  destructive  power 
increases  in  a  much  higher  ratio.  When  it  is  doubled, 
the  destructive  power  is  increased  fourfold  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  destructive  power  increases  as  the  square  of 
the  velocity. 

The  danger  on  English  railways  arises  from  the  demand 
of  the  people  for  sjieed. 

In  winter,  the  difficulty  of  railway  travelling  is  so  great 
that  the  sleigh  frequently  asserts  its  superiority.  In 
Toronto  and  Montreal,  the  street  railway  system  is 
adopted,   but    the    snow  d)'ives    the  cars    off,   and    largo 
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sleighs  arc  employed  instead,  so  that,  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year,  the  rails  arc  practically  useless, 
w     The  railway,  unlike  the  sleigh,  was  not  intended,  in  its 
original  construction,  to  struggle  against  the  rigour  of  an 
almost  arctic  climate. 
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ENGINE   AND   SNOW-PLOIGII. 


In  a  snowdrift,  the  locomotivr  is  like  a  maddened  bull 
chargiiig  its  enemy  with  the  greatest  impetuosity.  It 
plunges  into  the  snow,  then  backs  out ;  and,  with  deep- 
dra\/n  breath,  renews  the  charge  ;  but  frequently  its  rage 
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is  impotent,  it  gives  up  the  task  in  despair,  and  the  slow 
process  of  the  shovel  must  be  resorted  to. 

Engines  carry  in  front  a  snow-plough  for  clearing  the 
rails,  but  this  is  effectual  only  when  the  drift  is  not 
formidable.  Sometimes  three  or  four  engines  come  to  the 
rescue  of  a  train  buried  in  the  snow,  and  with  their  united 
strength,  charge  through  the  opposing  drift. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  incident  of  Canadian  travel  to 
be  snowed  up  in  a  cutting  on  a  railway.  The  snow  of 
Canada  almost  invariably  falls  in  the  form  of  fine,  white 
dust,  consisting  of  separate  gritty  crystals.  The  large 
flakes  of  England  are  scarcely  ever  seen.  This  dry 
form  of  snow  is  much  more  liable  to  drift,  and,  with  the 
slightest  wind,  it  comes  pouring  o\er  the  edge  of  a  cutting 
in  the  railway  like  sand  pouring  down  from  a  sand-glass. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  things  in  travel,  to  be 
caught  in  one  of  these  drifts.  You  may  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest,  far  from  help  ;  and  the  Canadian  railways  do 
not  carry  provisions,  like  those  of  their  more  provident 
neighbours  in  the  United  States.  The  firewood  may  fail 
while  you  are  under  the  snow  at  a  temperature  below 
zero,  and  you  may  have  the  prospect  of  b  ng  snowed  up 
for  days  in  this  miserable  plight. 

We  had  once  the  misfortune  of  being  snowed  up,  along 
with  many  others,  when  we  had  an  unexpected  rescue 
from  our  impending  fate.  Wo  stuck  fast  in  the  wreath, 
after  the  usual  attempts  to  push  through.  We  could  not 
even  back  out,  and  retreat  to  some  spot  where  there  was 
less  chance  of  being  buried  up,, 
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When  aii  the  usual  expedients  were  tried  and  failed, 
an  American  volunteered  to  go  urder  the  machinery,  and 
shovel  out  the  snow  that  clogged  its  movements.  He 
worked  on  with  a  hearty  good-will,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain  ;  besides,  the  feed-pipe  was  frozen,  so  that  the  boiler 
could  not  be  sup])lied  with  water  from  the  tender. 

All  the  passengers  had  now  given  themselves  up  to 
blank  despair.  Night  was  fast  coming  on,  and  there  was 
every  prospect  of  spending  it  in  the  train,  without  food, 
and  without  the  ordinary  comfort  of  a  sleeping  car.  The 
snow  began  gradually  to  rise  around  the  carriages.  It 
reached  the  windows,  and  then  the  light  began  to  be 
gradually  shut  out  by  the  ever-rising  stratum.  All 
looked  wistfully  through  the  narrow^ing  chinks  of  the 
windows,  and  each  had  his  speculations  as  to  the  dreary 
night  coming  on,  and  the  thoughts  of  anxious  friends  at 
home. 

The  situation  was,  however,  not  so  miserable  as  to 
prevent  one  from,  admiring  the  beautiful  forms  assumed 
by  the  snow  as  it  rose  around  the  carriages.  Our  snow 
studies  were  soon  curtailed  by  the  closing  in  of  night, 
and  the  pangs  of  hunger  began  to  assail  the  whole  com- 
pany, with  no  hope  of  having  them  appeased 

It  was  like  an  angel's  visit  when  a  boy?  with  a  Scotch 
accent,  stepped  into  the  carriage  with  a  pitcher  of  hot 
tea,  and  a  bask':i:  full  of  bread  and  cheese.  This  was 
sent  by  his  moiher,  and  he  v.as  told  not  to  take  anything 
for  it. 

Many  v/ere  'Lo  bl'^osin^^s  on  the  gocd  woman  for  her 
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timely  supply.  Her  kindness,  however,  did  not  end  here. 
She  sent  down  her  eldest  son  to  the  train  with  the 
instruction,  that  if  he  saw  any  "  kent  hody,'  he  should 
ask  him  to  spend  the  night  at  her  hous  j. 

We  were  fortunate  in  sharing  the  invitation ;  but  it  was 
with  no  little  difficulty  we  reached  the  settlement  in  the 
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cleared  forest.  The  snow,  thawed  by  the  sun,  and 
subsequently  frozen,  forms  a  treacherous  crust,  which 
now  bears  you  up,  but  the  next  moment  allows  you  to 
sink  to  unknown  depths. 

The    deer   is,   from   the   same   cause,  easily  killed   in 
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winter,  as  its  small  foot  sinks  through  the  crust,  while  the 
broader  foot  of  the  hunter  bears  him  up. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  farm-house,  we  were  first 
ushered  into  the  large  kitchen,  where  we  found  the 
patriarch  of  the  family  sitting  by  the  stove,  with  his 
daughter,  son-in-law,  and  numerous  grandchildren,  all 
intent  on  showing  hospitality  to  the  rescued  strangers. 

There  could  not  be  a  finer  picture  than  this  homestead, 
of  the  successful  career  of  a  Canadian  settler.  And  it  is 
the  rule  for  the  industrious  settler  to  achieve  similar 
success. 
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NEW   YORK  :     ITS    RIVER    AND    RAIL. 

TTTHEN  I  first  paw  New  York  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
'  *    a  foreign  city  in  the  same  sense  as  Paris,  or  Frank- 
fort, or  Milan.     A  closer  and  more  leisurely  examination 
produced  a  difl'erent  impression. 

To  walk  along  Broadway  recalls  a  walk  along  Regent 
Street,  but  it  also  recalls  a  walk  along  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix.  What  seems  to  be  English  is  rivalled,  if 
not  outdone,  by  what  is  unmistakal-ly  French,  while 
many  things  have  neither  a  French  nor  an  English 
impress. 

The  architectural  effects  are  extraordinary  in  their 
variety.  The  want  of  simplicity  and  repose  is  as  marked 
as  the  absence  of  a  distinctively  national  style.  Every 
one  has  apparently  followed  the  bent  of  his  fancy,  and 
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the  straining  after  originality  has  led  to  a  confusion  of  ideas 
and  a  clashing  of  aims. 

All  nationalities  seem  to  have  sent  their  representatives 
to  this  city.  Half  the  languages  of  Europe  are  spoken 
by  the  motley  gathering.  The  English  tongue  is  in  the 
ascendant ;  but  the  eye  fails  to  see  many  figures  o"  faces 
to  match  the  hereditary  language.  The  ladies  aie  aressed 
after  the  latest  French  mode,  yet  the  fashion  of  their 
apparel  is  the  only  thing  they  have  borrowed  from  Paris. 
Thuii  ;uoks  are  native  to  the  soil,  and  to  call  them  good 
is  not  to  speak  of  them  in  language  sufficiently  eulogistic. 
The  men  are  dressed  with  a  regard  for  appearances  which 
is  more  common  in  Paris  than  in  London.  There  is  none 
of  the  uniformity  in  their  attire  which  is  akin  to  mono- 
tony. All  do  not  seem  to  have  been  condemned,  by  a 
law  which  cannot  be  gainsayed,  to  wear  the  same  hideous 
hat.  The  "wideawake  "  is  as  common  as  the  "chimney- 
pot," and  the  mixture  of  the  two  produces  a  pleasing 
effect. 

The  purity  of  the  air  is  delicious.  If  a  dwelling  be 
built  of  marble,  or  brick,  or  stone,  the  beholder  has  no 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  material, 
and  has  the  satisfaction  of  duly  appreciating  the  white- 
ness of  the  delicate  marble,  the  warmth  of  the  brick,  the 
solidity  of  the  stone. 

The  principal  streets  are  broad  ;  the  principal  squares 
are  spacious.  The  several  Avenues,  which  run  parallel  to 
each  other  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  are 
so  wide  that  the  tramways  which  are  laid  in  them  do  not 
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in  tho  slightest  (lo«,'reo  iiitorfcro  with  tho  traffic.  For  the 
passage  of  all  conveyances  there  is  room  enough  and  ( o 
spare. 
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At  the  upper  end  of  the  city  is  the  Central  Park.     This 
public  ground  covers  an  area  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
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acres.  It  is  laid  out  in  a  style  resembling  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  rather  than  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens. 
Several  years  hence,  when  the  trees  shall  have  attained 
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their  full  height,  the  Central  Park  will  be  second  to  no 
other  place  of  the  kind. 

Quite  as   remarkable   as   the   cosmopolitan   aspect   of 
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New  York  streets  is  the  contrast  between  the  different 
portions  of  the  city.  The  business  quarter  has  a 
finished  and  substantial  look ;  the  offices  seem  as  il 
they  had  been  built  for  some  time.  Proceeding  west- 
ward, the  several  edifices  are  evidently  built  for  show,  una 
are  apparently  of  comparatively  recent  date.  In  the 
former  case  the  buildings  have  a  money-making  impress 
upon  them ;  in  the  latter  the  stamp  of  the  successful 
millionaire  is  unmistakable. 

From  the  fine  mansions  of  the  rich  in  a  fashionable 
Avenue,  the  transition  is  rapid  to  the  miserable  shanty  of 
the  Irish  squatter.  At  the  one  end  gorgeous  carriages  roll 
along ;  at  the  other,  geese  are  feeding  among  the  grass. 
Another  contrast  is  that  between  the  splendour  of  the 
buildings  and  the  wretchedness  of  the  pavement.  The 
streets  are  filled  with  ruts.  For  this  the  "  City  Fathers  " 
are  severely  censured ;  but  they  can  afi'ord  to  brave  the 
indignation  of  thor  fellow-citizens  so  long  as  they  are 
permitted  to  hold  office  and  to  deal  with  the  funds  at 
their  disposal  in  the  manner  most  pleasing  to  themselves. 

In  my  opinion  scant  justice  has  yet  been  done  to  New 
York  on  the  whole.  It  has  its  drawbacks,  as  has  every 
city  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  but  it  possesses  excellencies 
which  more  than  outweigh  them.  The  man  of  business 
finds  it  as  good  a  centre  for  his  operations  as  London. 
The  pleasure-seeker  can  amuse  himself  as  well  as  in 
Paris,  while  men  of  letters  and  students  of  art  affirm  that 
the  prospects  of  New  York  becoming  an  honoured 
of  literature  and  i 
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To  reach  Chicago,  should  time  be  no  object,  wc  cannot 
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do  better  than  ascend  the  Hudson  River  in  a  steamboat 
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to  Albany,  and  enter  the  train  there  instead  of  at  New 
York. 

The  scenery  of  the  Hudson  has  been  highly  lauded, 
but  not  overpraised.  It  is  quite  as  romantic  as  that  of 
the  Ehine.  In  the  autumn  the  aspect  of  the  woods  on 
the  river's  banks  and  heights,  clothed  in  the  gorgeous 
tints  of  that  season,  is  a  spectacle  of  wonderful  beauty. 
The  vine-clad  hills  between  Coblentz  and  Bingen,  when 
seen  at  their  best,  cannot  match  the  Hudson  in  its  most 
picturesque  parts.  Nature  has  done  much  for  that  river. 
One  thing,  however,  is  wanting  to  render  it  as  famous  as 
its  European  rival ;  the  Hudson  has  not  yet  had  its 
Byron.  "While  no  great  poet  has  rendered  it  attractive 
by  his  inspired  verse,  a  steamboat  company  has  endea- 
voured to  create  an  interest  cf  a  more  prosaic  and  more 
practical  kind.  The  steamers  which  ply  between  New 
York  and  Albany  are  marvels  in  their  way.  To  cull  them 
**  floating  palaces  "  is  not  the  language  of  hyperbole,  but  is 
the  simple  truth. 

Let  me  suppose  that  the  traveller  starts  from  New 
York  in  the  evening  by  the  Pacific  Express.  On  the 
morning  of  the  following  day  he  arrives  at  Rochester. 
where  "  Pullman's  Palace  Cars  "  are  attached  to  the  train  ; 
he  gets  a  good  view  of  Niagara  Falls  as  the  train  slowly 
crosses  the  bridge  over  the  bciling  rapids,  sees  a  large 
portion  of  the  Western  section  of  Canada,  and  then,  after 
having  passed  two  nights  and  one  day  in  a  railway 
carriage  and  traversed  a  distance  of  nine  hundred  miles, 
he  arrives  at  Chicago. 
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Hamilton  is  the  first  Canadian  ^ity  of  note  at  which  a 
stoppage  is  made.  Situated  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and  having  communication  by  water  and 
rail  with  the  principal  cities  of  Canada  and  with  the 
capitals  of  the  Eastern  States  of  America,  the  city  of 
Hamilton  has  many  chances  in  its  favour.  It  has  pros- 
pered hitherto,  notwithstanding  the  mistakes  made  by 
those  of  its  citizens  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  advance, 
incurred  an  amount  of  indebtedness  which  they  found  it 
difficult  to  discharge  to  the  perfect  sutisfaction  of  many 
English  bond-holders.  However,  the  days  of  rash  specu- 
lation are  said  to  have  passed  away,  and  the  lessons 
learned  have  been  profitable.  At  Hamilton  station  the 
passengers  dine,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  secured  seats  in  the  Hotel  Car 
attached  to  the  train.  Tbe  occupants  of  this  car  take 
their  meals  "  on  board." 

I  had  heard  much  said  in  praise  of  '*  Pullman's  Palace 
Cars,"  but  I  was  unprepared  for  the  reality.  The  first 
trip  in  one  of  these  cars  forms  an  epoch  in  a  traveller's 
life.  To  one  accustomed  to  English  railway  carriages 
they  are  specially  welcome.  The  contrast  between  the 
waggon  in  which  Roderick  Random  journe}  ed  to  London 
and  a  modern  carriage,  is  not  much  greater  than  the  con- 
trast between  life  on  the  rail  in  an  English  first-class 
carriage  and  in  a  Pullman's  car.  In  order  to  form  a  fair 
notion  of  the  character  of  the  latter  it  is  but  necessary  to 
recall  the  descriptions  of  those  luxurious  saloon  carriages 
which  the  directors  of  our  railways  have  had  constructed 
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for  the  use  of  the  Queen.  No  Royal  personage  can  be 
more  comfortably  boused  than  the  occupant  of  a  Pullman 
car,  provided  the  car  be  an  hotel  one.  In  the  train  by 
which  I  travelled,  ope  out  of  the  three  bleeping  cara  wai 
of  the  latter  descriptioL. 

The  Hotel  Car  is  divided  into  sections,  forming  state 
rooms,  wherein  parties  of  four  can  be  accommodated. 
Between  these  rooms  are  seats  arranged  in  the  usual  way. 
At  the  rear  is  a  kitchen,  which,  though  small,  contains 
every  appliance  necessary  for  cooking  purposes.  There 
are  water  tanks,  in  which  is  stored  a  supply  of  water  for 
washing  and  drinldng  sufficient  to  last  the  journey.  A 
wine  cellar  contains  the  liquors  which  are  likely  to  be  in 
demand,  and  an  ice-house  preserves  ice  for  the  gratiticu- 
tion  of  those  who  prefer  cold  beverages. 

At  stated  intervals  the  conductor  walks  round,  taking 
the  passengers'  orders,  who  make  their  selections  from 
the  bill  of  fare.  The  choice  is  by  no  means  small.  Five 
different  kinds  of  bread,  four  sorts  of  cold  meat,  six  hot 
dishes,  to  say  nothing  of  eggs  cooked  in  seven  different 
ways,  and  all  the  seasonable  vegetables  and  fruits,  form 
a  variety  from  which  the  most  dainty  eater  might  easily 
find  something  to  tickle  his  palate,  and  the  ravenous  to 
satisfy  his  appetite.  The  meal  is  served  on  a  table 
temporarily  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  car,  and  removed 
when  no  longer  required. 

To  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  in  this  style  while  the 
train  is  speeding  along  at  the  rate  of  nearly  thirty  miles 
an   hour,  is   a   sensation   of  which   the   novelty  is   not 
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greater  tliiiii  the  I'omfort.  An  additional  zest  is  given  td 
the  good  thiii,^s  by  the  tliouglit  that  the  passengers  in 
the  other  ciirs  must  rush  out  when  the  retVoshment 
station  is  reached,  and  hastily  swallow  an  nl-cooked  meal. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  diniiig  cars  which  will  be  ai 
the  service  of  uU  who  travel  hy  the  train  ;  and  when  t.nis 
is  done,  the  limit  to  improvement  will  almost  have  bejii 
reached. 

Yet  it  would  bo  a  mistake  to  assi'Mi  any  bounds  to  the 
possibilities  connected  with  railway  travel  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  Western  States  in  particular.  No 
[»n-judices  exist  against  novelties,  nor  are  the  directors 
of  the  several  compjinies  able  to  scorn  the  demands  of 
the  travelling  public  for  increased  comtoits  and  conveni- 
ences. 

So  many  railways  run  between  the  snmo  points  that 
competition  forces  each  company  to  outbid  its  rivals.  In 
other  countries  reduction  of  tho  fares  would  be  the  course 
fidopted  under  like  circumstar.ces.  Here,  the  lowness  of 
price  is  less  considered  thrm  the  amount  of  comfort 
obtainable  on  a  particular  line,  as  well  as  the  shortness 
of  the  time  occupied  by  the  journey.  Thus  the  rivalry 
has  taken  the  lorm  of  proviiling  cars  resembling  that 
described,  and  thus  it  is  that  railway  travelling  in  America 
is  assuming  the  form  of  luxury  tempered  by  accidents. 
The  wonder  is  that  more  accidents  do  not  happen. 
Many  of  the  railways  are  single  lines,  hence  the  risk<5 
are  multiplied  as  the  trathc  increases.  The  probability 
7f  a  wrecked  train  being  ignited  by  the  burning  embers 
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scattered  from  the  stove  adds  another  horror  to  the  pros- 
pect.    Still,  when  due  allov^ance  is  made  for  all  things, 
it  must  he  admitted  that  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  railway  accidents  is  very  remarkable. 
Meantime,  the  train  has  been  speeding  on  its  course 
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towards  Chicago.  Paris  has  been  left  behind,  a  place 
of  which  the  name  alone  recalls  tlu  capital  of  France. 
More  familiar  to  an  English  ear  is  London,  with  its 
river  Thames  and  its  Middlesex.  At  last  Windsor  is 
reached.  This  is  the  frontier  town  of  this  part  of 
Canada. 
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The  river  Detroit  separates  the  United  States  from  the 
Dominion,  and  across  it  the  train  is  transported  on  a 
large  flat-bottomed  steamer.  From  Detroit  the  journey 
is  made  on  American  soil  through  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  of  Illinois.  The  country  as  seen  from  the  window 
Ot  the  railway  carriage  is  not  prepossessing.  The  land 
may  be  very  fertile,  but  it  is  certainly  very  swampy. 
Many  of  the  farmhouses  must  be  unhealthy  places  of 
abode.  Contrary  to  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent,  the  least 
valuable  lands  would  appear  to  have  been  first  brought 
under  cultivation. 

When  Lake  Michigan  comes  in  sight,  the  objects  that 
arrest  attention  are  the  sandhills,  which,  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  line  its  shore.  These  heaps  and  flats  of 
sand  give  to  the  lake  a  maritime  aspect,  which  the 
waves  rolling  shorewards  tend  to  increase.  Indeed,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  realise  the  fact  of  these  huge  sheets 
of  water  forming  no  part  of  the  great  ocean.  The  vessels 
which  navigate  them  are  to  all  appearance  the  same 
as  the  vessels  which  sail  across  the  Atlantic,  while  the 
storms  on  these  lakes  are  is  terrific  and  disastrous  sls 
any  which  make  the  open  ^ea  the  theatre  of  ruin  and 
terror. 

Finally,  the  tram  runs  in  front  of  handsome  dwellings, 
which  not  only  represent  Chicago,  but  which  line  one 
of  its  most  fashionable  avenues.  A  man  appears  who 
sells  tickets  to  those  who  purpose  going  by  omnibus  to 
an  hotel,  the  price  being  half  a  dollar.  He  also  takes 
charge  of  the  luggage  checks.     By  taking  a  check  from 
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him  in  exchange  for  that  procured  at  starting,  the 
traveller  finds  his  luggage  safely  deposited  at  any  address 
he  may  give.  In  this  way  much  subsequent  confusion 
and  inconvenience  are  saved.  At  the  station,  a  notice  in 
a  conspicuous  place  arrests  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 
It  is  a  warning  against  lending  money  to  strangers. 
This  excites  a  suspicion  adverse  to  the  sharpness,  and 
favourable  to  the  generosity,  of  the  travelling  public  in 
America. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


CHICAGO. 


BY  the  residents  Chicago  is  oi^en  styled  the  "  Garden 
City."  Both  its  citizens  and  its  admirers  sometimes 
claim  for  it  the  still  more  dignified  title  of  the  **  Queen 
City  of  the  West,"  or  the  **  Queen  City  of  the  Lakes." 
The  pride  they  take  in  it  is  extreme,  and  the  language  in 
which  they  express  their  feelings  is  high-flown. 

This  appears  quite  natural  to  the  traveller  who  has 
journeyed  from  England  to  the  United  States  in  order 
to  witness  the  marvels  which  human  industry  and  energy 
have  wrought  on  the  surface  of  the  vast  American 
continent.  Books  and  newspapers  may  have  prepared 
him  for  an  extraordinary  spectacle,  yet  neither  tables 
of  statistics  nor  any  printed  statements  can  enable  him 
to  realise  the  grandeur.pf  the  impression  produced  by  a 
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stay,  however  short,  in  the  modern  city  of  Chicago.* 
With  a  sensation  of  incredulity  hardly  to  be  repressed,  he 
listens  to  the  stories  which  tell  of  the  city's  foundation 
and  history. 

Forty  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  site  of 
palatial  dwellings  was  distioguished  from  the  surrounding 
wilderness  by  a  log  fort,  in  which  two  companies  oi 
soldiers  were  stationed  for  the  protection  of  a  few  traders 
who  collected  furs  from  the  Indians  in  exchange  for 
trinkets.  In  those  days  civilised  men  regarded  a  visit 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  much  in  the  same 
light  which  many  persons  now  regard  a  visit  to  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  Those  who  made  the  journey  had 
to  brave  the  attacks  of  ferocious  animals ;  had  to  face 
the  perils  incident  to  an  inhospitable  and  uncultivated 
region  ;  had  to  live  in  constant  dread  of  an  attack  from 
Indians  more  deliberately  cruel  than  any  beast,  and  more 
crafty  than  any  other  enemy  in  human  shape.  The  wild 
men  and  wild  animals  have  both  disappeared. 

The  land  which  once  yielded  a  precarious  subsistence 
to  the  hunter  now  repays  the  skilful  farmer  one  hundred- 
fold. Where  weeds  formerly  throve  in  rank  profusion, 
peach-trees  are  now  heavy  with  precious  fruit. 

A  city  of  palaces  has  taken  the  place  of  a  few  miserable 
hovels.     Similar  transformations  have  occurred  in  other 


*  This  chapter  was  written  prior  to  the  great  fire  which,  in  the 
autumn  of  1871,  destroyed  the  greater  portion  of  Chicago.  Re- 
building is  going  on  so  fast  that  the  city  will  soon  be  as  striking  in 
appearance  as  it  is  represented  in  this  chapter. 
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parts  of  the  globe.  Venice  and  Holland  do  not  fall  short 
of  Chicago  as  evidences  of  what  man  can  achieve  in  his 
struggle  with  rugged  Nature  and  hostile  elements.  Yet 
the  growth  of  either  city  was  the  work  of  many  years, 
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as  well  as  of  much  toil ;  whereas  Chicago  has  waxed 
great  and  famous  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living, 
and  not  yet  old.  If  another  Queen  Scheherazade  were 
compelled  to  rehearse  a  tale  of  enchantment  for  the 
gratification  of  an  exacting  husband,  she  might  find  in 
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the  authentic  story  of  the  rise  of  Chicago  materials  which 
would  produce  a  result  as  striking  as  that  caused  by  u 
recital  of  the  fabulous  doings  of  Aladdin. 

Although   figures  convey  but  an  imperfect  notion  of 
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the  wonders  performed  by  the  spirited  and  enterprising 
inhabitants  of  this  city,  yet,  in  default  of  a  better 
medium  through  which  to  supply  information,  they  must 
be  employed.  In  1830  the  population  of  Chicago  was 
about   100   persons,   ot   whom   a   small   proportion  was 
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white,  the  majority  being  black  men  and  half-breeds.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1837,  when  the  census  was 
taken,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  found  to  be  4,170. 
Ten  years  later  the  number  was  doubled ;  twenty  years 
after  its  incorporation  it  contained  100,000  citizens,  and 
at  this  moment  the  estimated  number  is  300,000.     Nor 


A   HALF-BREED. 


is  there  any  prospect  of  a  stoppage  in  the  rate  of  increase. 
In  every  quarter  hundreds  of  workmen  are  labouring  at 
the  erection  of  new  houses,  or  the  substitution  of  larger 
for  smaller  dwellings. 

Nor  is  the  rapidity  of  the  city's  growth  more  extra- 
ordinary than  the  way  in  whiqh  natural  obstacles  to  its 
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progress  have  been  confronted  and  overcome.  Situated 
on  a  low-lying  part  of  Lake  Michigan's  shore,  it  was 
found  to  be  very  unhealthy.  In  order  that  neither  damp 
foundations  nor  bad  drainage  should  breed  malaria  in  any 
of  the  houses,  the  entire  business  quarter  of  the  city  was 
elevated  eight  feet  above  its  original  level.  This  was  done 
without  interference  with  domestic  comfort,  stoppage  of 
traffic,  or  injury  to  trade.  While  houses  and  shops  were 
rising  upwards,  families  slept  securely  in  their  beds,  sat 
at  ease  in  their  rooms,  took  their  meals  as  if  the  even 
tenor  of  their  lives  was  undisturbed,  while  merchants 
conducted  their  daily  business,  and  the  public  made  their 
daily  purchases. 

For  some  years  complaints  had  been  made  about  the 
lack  of  good  water  for  drinking  purposes.  The  water 
supply  obtained  from  the  Lake  was  adequate  in  quantity, 
but  was  by  no  means  wholesome.  This  was  owing  to 
the  place  from  which  it  came  being  near  the  shore,  and, 
in  consequence  of  this,  being  contaminated  with  the  sew- 
age and  refuse  accumulated  not  far  off.  It  was  resolved 
in  1864  to  remedy  this  defect  by  means  of  a  tunnel 
carried  under  the  water  for  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and 
open  at  its  farther  extremity  to  the  pure  water  of  the 
Lake.  Three  years  afterwards  the  new  waterworks  were 
in  active  operation,  and  they  are  capable  of  supplying 
57,000,000  of  gallons  daily.  Even  this  is  hardly  suf- 
ficient, and  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  second  tunnel. 
In  addition  to  the  supply  from  this  source,  there  is 
a  large  quantity  of  pure  water  obtained  from  two  Arte^ 
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eian  wells,  one  of  which  is  seven  hundred  and  the  other 
eleven  hundred  feet  deep. 

Another  great  work  is  the  Washington  Street  Tunnel, 
an  undertaking  quite  as  noteworthy  as  the  tunnel  under 
the  Thames,  which  used  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
country  cousins  and  intelligent  foreigners.  Finding  that 
the  amount  of  traffic  in  the  Chicago  River  seriously 
impeded  traffic  over  the  bridges,  which  had  to  be 
opened  whilst  vessels  were  passing,  it  was  determined 
to  construct  a  tunnel  under  the  river,  and  a  short 
time  after  the  project  had  been  mooted  the  work  was 
executed. 

Tie  rapidity  with  which  Chicago  has  attained  to  the 
commanding  position  now  held  by  it  in  the  estimation  of 
Americans,  is  due  to  the  way  in  which  opportunities  have 
been  turned  to  account  quite  as  much  as  to  any  natural 
advantages  it  has  enjoyed. 

The  situation  is  certainly  a  most  favourable  one. 
There  is  communication  by  water  from  this  city  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  lines  of  rail  which  centre  here  embrace 
fifteen  trunk  lines,  and  they  run  to  every  part  of  the 
Union. 

Agriculture  flourishes  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  farmer 
finds  in  Chicago  both  a  market  where  his  grain  always 
commands  a  price,  and  a  storehouse,  whence  he  draws 
whatever  he  requires  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry  or 
for  the  comfort  of  his  home.  There  is  thus  a  continuous 
current  of  produce   streaming   through  Chicago  on  its 
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way  to  the  consumer  in  the  Eastern  States  or  in  Great 
Britain. 

How  speedily  the  trade  in  grain  has  been  converted 
from  an  insignificant  industry  into  an  industry  of  unpre- 
cedented importance,  let  the  following  facts  bear  witness. 
In  1838  the  shipments  of  grain  were  78  bushels ;  in 
1848  they  were  8,001,714  bushels;  in  1858  they  were 
20,085,160  bushels  ;  in  1868  they  were  67,896,760 
bushels.  If  these  figures  did  not  appear  in  official  returns 
of  unquestioned  correctness,  they  would  be  read  with 
incredulity. 

As  it  is,  they  excite  wonder,  and  this  is  intensified 
when  it  is  found  that  in  other  departments  of  commerce, 
such  as  the  trade  in  cattle  and  lumber,  the  like  progress 
has  been  made.  Not  long  ago  Cincinnati  took  tiie  lead 
of  every  city  in  the  Union  as  the  place  where  the  largest 
numbers  of  pigs  were  slaughtered,  salted,  and  packed  for 
exportation.  On  this  account  the  city  was  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Porkopolis.  But,  if  the  statements 
of  the  citizens  of  Chicago  are  to  be  accepted,  the  glory 
of  Cincinnati  has  passed  away,  and  the  Garden  City  must 
henceforth  be  regarded  as  the  one  which  lovers  of  bacon 
and  ham  are  bound  to  honour. 

The  abundance,  excellent  quality,  and  moderate  price 
of  peaches,  apples,  and  other  fruit  sold  here  in  the 
autumn,  excite  the  admiration  of  the  visitor.  In  soma 
streets  the  pavement  is  encumbered  with  boxes  of  fresh 
peaches.  I  learned  that  these  are  produced  in  the 
southern   part  of  the   State   of  Illinois.     The  soil   and 
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climate  of  that  locality  render  fruit-growing  as  profitable 
there  as  it  is  in  the  southern  parts  of  Germany.  During 
the  strawberry  season  five  cars  filled  with  strawberries 
arrive  at  Chicago  daily.  When  the  peaches  are  ripe,  the 
supply  sent  to  market  every  morning  fills  twenty  cars, 
each  carrying  five  hundred  boxes  of  peaches. 

Egyptian  Illinois  is  the  name  of  this  prolific  fruit- 
bearing  region.  Intersected  by  railways,  the  market  is 
within  easy  reach  of  the  cultivator's  door.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  crop  fails,  the  climate  being  equable  and  temperate. 
Thousands  of  acres  are  still  to  be  had  by  the  settler. 
When  I  add  that  this  land  may  be  purchased  for  less  than 
£2  the  acre,  I  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  excite  the 
desire  of  many  to  possess  and  cultivate  it. 

Material  prosperity  and  rapidity  of  growth  have  made 
Chicago  a  city  of  note,  yet  other  things  have  made  it  a 
city  of  influence.  Its  newspapers  are  quite  as  remarkable 
and  worthy  of  praise  as  its  splendid  streets  and  magni- 
ficent buildings,  its  extended  commerce  and  public  works. 
Among  the  magnificent  edifices  which,  in  diflerent  parts 
of  the  United  States,  are  monuments  of  successful  jour- 
nalism, the  office  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  commands 
admiration.  Situated  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares,  it  impresses  the  beholder  by  the 
efl'ectiveness  of  its  architectural  design,  and  this  impres- 
sion is  not  weakened  by  the  fact  that  it  is  built  of  white 
marble. 

As  a  newspaper,  the  Chicago  Tribune  exercises  a  vast 
p;nd    beneficent    authority   throughout    the   West.      Its 
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oolumns  are  singularly  free  from  those  offensive  per- 
sonalities which,  in  the  United  States,  are  too  frequently 
considered  the  lawful  weapons  of  the  journalist.  Its 
articles  are  at  once  pointed  in  tone  and  scholarly  in  style. 
A  supporter  of  the  llcpublican  party,  the  Tribune  is  at 
the  same  time  an  energetic  and  astute  upholder  of  free 
trade.  It  is  the  ablest  representative  in  the  press  of  that 
large  and  compact  body  of  shrewd  Western  agriculturists 
which  calls  in  question  the  justice  of  taxing  the  people 
at  large  in  order  to  give  the  m.  nufacturers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Massachusetts  exceptional  facilities  for  doing 
business  on  a  large  scale,  and  accumulating  fortunes  with 
unprecedented  speed. 

The  Chicago  Times  is  the  democratic  organ.  Like  its 
political  rival,  it  is  ably  edited  and  well  written.  The 
Chicago  Evening  Journal  is  another  of  the  more  impor- 
tant newspapers.  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made 
to  add  a  monthly  magazine  to  the  periodical  literature 
\  r  the  Western  States.  The  Western  Monthly  is  well 
supported  both  by  men  of  letters  and  the  reading  public. 
Judging-  from  one  point  of  view,  it  might  be  thought  that 
in  their  feverish  chase  after  wealth  the  citizens  oi 
Chicago  had  become  indifl'erent  to  religious  observances. 
Their  favourite  journals  appear  on  Sundays  as  well  as 
on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  This  is  opposed  to 
the  practice  not  only  of  England,  but  of  the  Eastern 
States  of  America  also.  Yet  while  newspapers  are  in 
demand,  the  churches  are  not  deserted.  As  a  church- 
going  people,  the  citizens  of  Chicago  will  bear  favourable 
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comparison  with  the  inhabitants  of  any  city  wherein  the 
forms  of  religion  are  rigidly  observed.  The  churchcH  are 
very  numerous.  Some  of  them  are  fine  specimens  of 
modern  eoclesiastical  architecture. 

What  a  traveller  values  most  in  a  strange  city  are  good 
hotels,  tine  buildings,  well-stored  shops,  and  well-kept 
streets.  In  Chicago  he  will  find  all  these  things.  The 
Sherman  and  the  Tremont  House  are  the  principal  hotels, 
and  both  are  equal  to  the  best  hotels  of  the  East.  They 
both  are  on  a  par  with  other  American  hotels  as  regards 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  passing  traveller  in 
getting  a  bed. 

Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  demand 
for  hotel  accommodation  is  ore  which  seems  to  be  insati- 
able and  perpetual.  On  inquiry,  the  weary  and  astonished 
traveller  learns  that  the  state  of  things  which  gives  him 
so  much  annoyance  is  the  rule,  that  the  revolving  seasons 
exercise  no  influence  on  the  huge  and  anxious  crowi 
hurrying  from  one  hotel  and  from  one  railway-station  to 
another.  At  certain  periods  of  the  year  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  visitors  to  any  American  city  of  importance 
is  perfectly  natural.  In  the  autumn  it  is  customary  for 
each  State  to  hold  its  annual  fair.  These  fairs,  unlike 
those  of  the  Old  Country,  have  for  their  object  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  industrial  products  of  the  several  States. 
The  annual  conventions,  held  for  social  and  political  pur- 
poses, likewise  contribute  to  swell  the  throng  of  those 
who  desire  hotel  accommodation.  Another  and  excep- 
tional gathering  made  the  Chicago  hotels  crowded  with 
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visitors  during  my  stay.  A  large  party  then  stopped 
here  on  its  way  from  California  to  the  States  of  the  East. 

This  party  was  no  ordinary  collection  of  excursionists 
bent  upon  enjoying  a  holiday  and  seeing  sights.  It  was 
composed  of  persons  taking  to  themselves  the  credit  of 
being  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  in  California.  J  lach  one 
had  gone  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1849,  with  a  view  to 
better  his  condition,  and  each  boasted  uf  having  made 
California  one  of  the  richest  States  and  brightest  stars  in 
the  Union.  The  reception  of  this  party  was  enthusiastic. 
The  party  itself  was  an  illustration  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  the  gigantic  undertaking  which  supplied  the 
link  required  to  unite  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  with  an 
iron  highway.  A  printed  list  of  the  names  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  excursionists  gives  evidence  of  their  represen- 
tative character.  They  had  come  not  only  from  cities  of 
note  like  San  Francises  and  Sacramento,  but  also  from 
others  less  known  to  fame,  such  as  Benecia  and  Stockton, 
Colfax  and  Elko. 

Men  of  every  position  in  the  social  scale  had  associated 
together  to  testify  that  they  had  laboured  for  a  common 
purpose  in  bygone  days.  Newspaper  editors,  mechanics, 
farmers,  carpenters,  state  senators,  hotel-keepers,  miners, 
policemen,  druggists,  shepherds,  bricklayers,  undertakers, 
merchants,  and  one  artist,  composed  the  motley  gathering. 
The  occasion  was  a  memorable  one,  for  it  was  the  first  on 
which  the  people  of  the  Pacific  had  been  brought  into 
formal  and  fraternal  contact  with  their  brethren  in  other 
and  remote  parts  of  the  continent.  .    .  ^ 
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The  way  in  which  the  streets  are  kept  is  creditable  to 
the  city  authorities.  There  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment ;  yet,  when  the  condition  of  those  in  New  York  is 
borne  in  mind,  the  streets  of  Chicago  seem  very  good. 
Special  and  praiseworthy  attention  is  shown  to  the 
safety  of  the  foot  passengers  who  cross  over  crowded 
thoroughfares.  Policemen  are  stationed  to  see  that  the 
street  is  not  monopolized  by  conveyances,  to  the  danger 
and  annoyance  of  pedestrians.  These  guardians  of  public 
order  discharge  their  duty  with  an  impartiality  which 
merits  praise.  It  is  too  often  the  cubtom,  and  in  New 
York  it  is  the  rule,  for  policemen  to  be  attentive  to  young 
and  gaily  dressed  ladies,  and  to  sufler  all  others  to  shift 
for  themselves. 

To  quacks  selling  nostrums  the  police  are  not  a  terror. 
These  charlatans  ply  their  trade  on  the  footpath  in  com- 
plete security,  and  with  a  success  which  is  only  too  great. 
Among  the  crowd  of  poor  labourers  surrounding  them 
they  find  credulous  listeners  and  an  easy  prey.  I  saw 
one  of  these  impostors  doing  an  enormous  business  v^rithin 
a  stone's  throw  of  a  leading  hotel.  His  dress  was  that 
of  a  gentleman,  and  his  manners  and  language  were  far 
superior  to  those  of  an  itinerant  vendor  of  the  London 
streets.  He  had  a  pill  which  would  annihilate  every  known 
malady,  and  an  oil  which  would  assuage  every  pain.  As 
an  inducement  to  buy  the  pills  and  the  oil  he  presented  the 
purchasers  of  either  with  an  infallible  cure  for  corns  and 
bunions.  This  seemed  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  audience, 
for  numbers  exchanged  their  greenbacks  for  his  rubbish. 
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Another  branch  of  imposture  flourishes  here  in  the 
evening.  In  one  street  large  numbers  of  mock  auctions 
are  publicly  held.  The  business  of  many  auctioneers 
appeared  to  be  the  same,  that  is,  to  sell  watches  and 
tell  lies.  Their  energy  and  boldness  could  hardly  be 
surpassed. 

As  the  chief  halting  place  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  the  future  of  Chicago  promises  to  be  even 
more  brilliant  and  extraordinary  than  its  marvellous  past. 
Its  traders  have  already  secured  many  new  customers  ; 
its  merchants  have  found  new  spheres  in  which  to 
transact  a  lucrative  business.  To  its  markets  additional 
supplies  of  valuable  produce  are  now  brought  over  the 
Pacific  Railway.  Thus  the  wealth  of  its  citizens  will 
increase  with  multiplied  rapidity.  Certainly  those  who 
live  here  must  have  much  money  at  their  command  if 
they  would  enjoy  the  ordinary  comforts,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  luxuries  of  life.  House  rent  is  very  high  ;  clothing  is 
very  expensiv  .  A  married  couple,  whose  income  is 
£1,000,  would  hardly  be  numbered  among  the  well-to-do 
citizens  of  this  community.  But,  while  the  cost  of  living 
is  great,  the  opportunities  for  growing  rich  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  None  but  the  idle  starve  ;  none  but  the 
stupid  die  poor. 

The  Garden  City  is  the  paradise  of  the  modem  man  of 
business.  Compared  with  the  bustle  of  Chicago,  the 
bustle  of  New  York  seems  staguution. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ST.    LOUIS   TO    SALINA. 

ON  Thursday,  October  23rcl,  1871,  I  found  myself  on 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  whirling  to  the  un- 
known West. 

I  was  seated  in  that  most  pleasant  of  inventions,  a 
parlour  car,  where  one  can  sit  in  comfortable  arm-chairs, 
talk  to  one's  companions,  walk  about,  or  in  fact  do 
exactly  as  one  would  in  a  pleasant  little  room. 

On  the  26th  we  woke  up  to  the  rolling  hills  and  plains 
of  Indiana,  and  breakfasted  at  Terre  Haute.  The  country 
grew  more  level  as  we  went  on,  and  after  passing  some 
bluffs,  we  ran  ten  miles  over  a  dead  flat  of  rich  alluvial 
land,  and  found  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
at  St.  Louis. 

Like  every  European,  I  was  prepared  to  be  immensely 
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themselves  of  their  rov'.ng  tastes,  by  living  in  the  cities 
of  the  Eastern  States,  or  even  in  Europe. 
Ere  I  went  thither  it  was  easy  enough  in  my  ignorance 
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for  me  to  laugh  at  this  theory ;  but  nov/,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  have  wholly  escaped  the  contagion.  Certainly 
the  journey  of  the  first  evening,  as  we  left  St.  Louis,  was 
most  attractive.     The  moon  was  so  bright,  that  I  was 
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tempted  to  sit  up  looking  at  the  country  till  nearly  every 
one  else  had  gone  to  bed. 

We  ran  for  several  hours  alongside  of  the  Missouri 
River,  with  the  trees  on  its  banks  reflected  c\oar  and 
sharp  in  the  smooth  water,  reminding  one  of  some  old 
steel  engraving.  Then  crossing  the  river,  we  ran  for 
some  way  with  it  on  our  right,  and  broken  ground  on 
the  left ;  in  some  parts  cultivated,  in  others  forest,  with 
deep  gullies  worn  by  water  through  the  light  sandy  soil. 

At  last  I  packed  up  for  the  night ;  and  woke  about  six 
on  the  27th  to  find  the  train  at  a  stand- still  at  some  bit 
of  a  place,  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  mushroom  town.  It 
consisted  of  a  few  wooden  houses,  a  saloon,  a  boot  store, 
a  dry  goods  store,  and  directly  opposite  our  car  the 
building  in  the  picture,  with  a  plate  on  the  door,  stating 
that  this  was  "  Dr.  Miller's  Office." 

The  ground  was  white  with  hoar  frost ;  and  the  sun 
rose  crimson  over  an  open  country,  rolling  away  to  the 
blue  distance. 

With  joy  I  thought,  **  Only  one  night  more,  and  we 
shall  be  at  Denver ; "  but  then,  to  my  dismay,  came  the 
news  that  by  some  unlucky  chance  we  had  ^started  in  the 
wrong  train,  and  must  wait  fourteen  hours  at  Kansas 
City  to  catch  the  through  train.  My  heart  sank  ;  for  of 
a11  places  to  wait  at,  a  more  unpleasant  one  than  Kansas 
City,  which  we  reached  about  eight  a.m.,  can  hardly  be 
found.  But  in  a  new  country  one  has  to  put  up  with 
many  little  annoyances  ;  so  we  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  drove  up  to  the  Lindcll  Hotel. 
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After  a  rather  nasty  breakfast  in  a  very  hot  room,  we 
went  out  and  explored  the  town  a  little.  It  stands  on  a 
sandy  bluft'  over  the  river;  a  strange  situation  to  choose, 
as  the  foundations  for  all  the  houses  on  the  slope  have  to 
be  cut  out  of  the  sand  at  great  expense  and  inconvenience. 

There  were  two  or  three  good  streets,  partly  finished  ; 
several  hotels  ;  and  scattered  stores,  some  wooden  and 
some  brick,  standing  alone  or  in  small  clusters ;  little 
wooden  saloons,  v/ith  glass  fronts,  and  various  titles  in 
English  or  German — '*  Colorado  Saloon,"  "  Denver 
Saloon,"  "  Deutsche  Gasthaus,"  &c.  ;  and  candy  or  fruit 
stores  at  the  corners  of  what  are  in  the  future  to  be 
streets,  but  are  now  only  masses  of  mud  and  stone  with  a 
boarded  side- walk.  One  of  these  small  booths  bore  a 
device  painted  in  the  very  roughest  style  of  art,  of  a 
large  shoe,  a  green  and  red  fly,  and  the  word  ''syrup" 
written  below  them.  After  some  reflection,  I  found  that 
it  signified  that  "  Shoofly  syrups  "  were  to  be  procured 
here. 

Along  the  river  below  the  city  are  lines  of  warehouses, 
and  one  of  the  huge  elevators  for  raising  and  shipping 
loads  of  grain.  Of  this  curious  process  an  excellent 
description  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Macrae's  account  of 
Chicago  in  "  The  Americans  at  Home." 

After  dinner,  we  went  down  to  the  depot  of  the  Kan- 
sas Pacific  Railroad,  to  secure  our  tickets  and  places 
in  the  sleeping-cars.  The  heat  was  intense,  the  road 
being  cut  through  sand-banks,  which  reflected  the  blazing 
Bun  overhead.     The  day  wore  away  slowly,  and  I  was 
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rejoiced  to  hoar  about  10.80  p.m.  the  rattle  of  the  four- 
horse  omnibus  outside  the  hotel,  to  take  us  to  the  train, 
and  decided  that  I  bad  seen  enough  of  Kansas  City  to 
satisfy  mo ;  though  I  doubt  not,  from  what  I  know  since, 
I  should  have  likod  it  bettor  had  I  been  loss  hot,  and  less 
impatient  to  {jet  on. 

At  daybreak  on  the  28th  I  found  wo  v.oro  on  the 
Prairies  in  good  earnest ;  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  we 
stopped  at  Salina  for  breakfast. 

This  was  once  a  place  of  importance,  as  the  temporary 
terminus  of  the  lino,  where  all  goods  were  transferred  from 
the  freight  cars  to  the  ox  trains  destined  to  carry  them 
through  the  dangers  of  a  hostile  Indian  country  to  Denver 
and  the  towns  of  New  Mexico.  It  then  boastod  a  good 
many  houses  and  stores,  three  billiard  saloons,  an  ice- 
cream saloon,  newspaper- office,  school,  and  two  hotels, 
besides  fine  streets  marked  out  with  stakes. 

Now,  as  we  walked  up  to  the  dining-room,  a  Httle 
distance  from  the  track,  it  ref>med  the  picture  of  desola- 
tion. There  were,  I  think,  not  more  than  three  buildings 
to  be  seen  ;  one  being  the  eating-room,  approached  by 
a  shaky  plank  walk,  and  two  small  wooden  houses.  All 
the  rest  had  disappeared  ;  and  the  streets  had  relapsed 
into  the  original  prairie,  with  no  signs  of  cultivation 
around,  save  a  scraggy  rail  fence,  showing  some  settler's 
claim  ground. 

Directly  we  left  Salina  we  came  upon  the  regular 
plains  ;  short  grass  in  tufts  on  a  sandy  soil,  and  long 
stretches  of  brown,  rolling  away  wave  upon  wave,  liko 
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t<omo  great  ocean  turned  into  land  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy 
j/round  swell  after  a  Htorm.  Here  and  there  was  a 
prairie  ranche  or  farm,  with  its  coralle  for  horses  and 
cattle,  and  the  great  heap  of  grass  which  represents  the 
civilised  haystack  of  eastern  or  European  farms. 


PKAIUIE   RANCHE. 


It  is  a  lonely  life,  that  of  a  rancheman.  Settled  out 
upon  the  prairie  with  his  herd  of  horses  and  cattle,  often 
without  another  house  within  a  dozen  or  twenty  miles, 
the  only  human  beings  whom  he  sees  are  the  passengers 
on  the  daily  train,  or  some  passing  emigrants,  wearily 
crawling  over  the   plains  with  their  white-covered   ox- 
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waggons ;  except  when  he  drives  his  beasts  for  sale  to 
the  nearest  market. 

In  the  winter  the  snowstorms  are  terrible  ;  and  in 
December,  1871,  hardly  more  than  a  month  after  I 
crossed  the  plains,  twenty-seven  men  were  brought  in 
on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  frozen  to  death  while 
tending  their  herds.  One  man,  a  large  cattle-owner, 
was  found  dead  thirty  yards  from  his  own  door,  with 
$5,000  in  his  pockets  ;  having  evidently  wandered  round 
and  round,  bewildered  in  the  blinding  snow,  and  dropped 
at  last  from  exhaustion,  not  knowing  he  was  close  to  his 
home. 

But  that  people  can  live  out  on  the  borders  of  civilisa- 
tion and  prosper  is  a  fact  proved  by  the  very  existence  of 
such  States  as  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  etc.  Fifty — 
certainly  seventy — years  ago  they  were  quite  as  wild 
and  much  more  inaccessible  than  Kansas  and  the  Terri- 
tories are  now. 

I  could  not  take  my  eyes  oflf  th  ^  country,  so  strange 
and  new  it  seemed. 

Suddenly  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  small  brown 
post,  about  a  foot  high,  planted  in  a  sandy  ring,  with  a 
little  round  pit  in  the  centre.  I  looked  again,  thinking  it 
a  strange  place  for  a  post,  and  there  was  another,  and  a 
dozen  more.  All  at  once  one  of  the  posts  threw  itself 
flat  down  and  disappeared  into  the  pit,  displaying  four 
short  legs  and  a  twinkling  tail  ;  and  I  saw  it  was  a  prairie 
dog. 

The  fact  was  we  were  going  through  a  dog- town,  and 
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there  the  inhabitants  sat  by  scores  on  their  hind-legs 
praying  at  the  train  and  rubbing  their  noses  with  their 
fore-paws.  They  are  the  quaintest  little  animals,  and 
make  charming   pets,  as   they   are   very  easily   tamed. 


PRAIRIE    DOGS. 


They  are  very  falsely  called  dogs,  their  only  claim  to  such 
a  name  being  their  cry,  a  short  bark ;  but  are  really  more 
nearly  allied  to  marmots. 

They    are    usually   supposed  to   live   in  the    strange 
company  of  a  small  owl  and  a  rattlesnake  ;  and  I  have 
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heard  people  assert  that  in  each  hole  these  three  most 
uncongenial  friends  are  found.  This  fact,  however,  I  have 
been  unable  to  prove  satisfactori/y,  never  having  myself 
seen  either  snake  or  bird  with  the  prairie  dogs. 

Those  who  have  had  much  experience  in  the  West,  tell 
me  they  have  often  seen  the  rattlesnake  come  out  of 
holes  in  a  dog-town,  but  have  never  seen  any  prairie  dogs 
come  out  of  the  same  hole. 

The  peculiar  shake  they  give  their  short  tails  as  they 
bolt  down  the  hole  has  given  rise  to  a  western  phrase, 
denoting  great  rapidity,  **  in  the  twinkling  of  a  tail." 

They  are  very  diCicult  to  catch,  as  their  movements 
are  very  rapid.  The  best  plan  is  to  pour  water  down  the 
hole,  and  so  drown  out  the  poor  little  beast,  who  comes 
up  choking  and  spluttering,  and  is  then  easily  made 
prisoner. 

My  brother  M.  had  a  nariow  escape  one  day  when 
drowning  out  prairie  dogs^ 

His  party  was  surveying  in  New  Mexico,  near  Max- 
well's ;  and  being  camped  near  a  dog-town,  they  deter- 
mined,  one  stormy  evening,  having  nothing  better  to  do, 
to  catch  prairie  dogs.  So  accordingly,  taking  off  shoes 
and  stockings,  and  armed  with  tin  pan,  pail,  and  shovel, 
four  of  them  sallied  forth. 

Turning  a  stream  of  water  from  the  neighbouring 
irrigating  ditch  over  the  town,  they  waited  over  the 
holes  with  their  hands  down  all  ready  to  catch  the 
unlucky  little  half- drowned  dogs  as  they  came  up  sneez- 
ing and  snorting. 
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Two  or  three  were  caught  and  deposited  in  the  tin  pan 
with  the  lid  down  ;  hut  one  large  hole  tempted  them 
to  further  endeavours ;  and  the  water  being  properly 
directed  down  it,  M.  was  all  readiness  to  grip  his  prey, 
when  suddenly,  instead  of  the  furry  head  of  a  dog, 
appeared  the  flat  skull  and  glittering  eyes  of  an  old 
rattlesnake. 

In  an  instant  the  valiant  hunters  were  scattered,  with 
the  old  rattler  after  them ;  and  for  some  minutes  a  lively 
game  was  carried  on,  the  rattler  making  darts  at  their 
hare  shins  as  the  four  heroes  hurled  bucket,  shovel,  and 
volleys  of  stones  against  him.  At  laijt  one  lucky  shot 
disabled  him,  and  after  he  was  dispatched  they  "  con- 
cluded "  not  to  hunt  prairie  dogs  any  more  that  day. 


II 
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NEAR  Brookville,  a  little  station  some  way  beyond 
Salina,  we  passed  through  a  range  of  the  blutFs, 
which  one  hears  of  so  often  as  a  feature  of  prairie  scenery. 
They  seem  to  be  entirely  w^ater-worn.  A  smooth  grass- 
covered  slope  rises  up  in  a  gentle  wave  from  the  prairie, 
and  ends  abruptly  in  a  steep  rocky  face.  Sometimes, 
nearer  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  few  pines  or 
scrub  oaks  find  shelter  on  the  rocky  side  of  the  bluff; 
but  out  here  on  the  plains  no  twig  was  to  be  seen. 

Among  these  bluffs  large  herds  of  horses  and  cattle 
were  grazing ;  and  we  passed  an  occasional  ranche  till 
about  mid-day,  when  every  sign  of  civilisation  was 
left  behind,  and  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  buffalo 
plains. 
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Now  began  great  excitement  in  our  car,  which  was  the 
last  on  the  train  ;  and  some  of  us  went  out  on  the  back 
platform  to  watch  for  the  appearance  of  the  bu£falo. 

This  is  not  a  very  safe  proceeding,  as  there  is  only  a 
rail  just  across  the  end,  and  the  sides  are  open.  Still 
there  is  something  pleasantly  exciting  in  sitting  there  as 
one  whirls  along  the  single  track,  now  over  dry  water- 
courses on  fragile-looking  trestle  bridges  ;  again  between 
sandy  banks,  with  high  snow-fences  to  keep  the  snow  in 
the  winter  from  drifting  and  filling  up  the  cuts ;  then  over 
a  wide  smooth  expanse,  disfigured  in  many  places  by  the 
long  tongues  of  black  running  out  on  either  side  the 
track,  where  a  spark  from  the  *'  smoke  stack,"  or  chim- 
ney, has  set  the  short  bufi'alo  grass  on  fire  during  the 
droughts  of  summer. 

In  some  places  these  fires  had  run  two  or  three  miles 
over  the  country ;  and  it  was  very  likely  owing  to  their 
pasture  being  so  burnt  that  for  a  long  while  we  saw  no 
buffaloes  alive,  though  endless  skeletons  lay  on  each  side 
of  the  track,  and  we  passed  several  dead  bodies,  in  various 
stages  of  decomposition. 

A  most  Cxuel  and  foolish  fashion  prevails  on  these 
trains,  of  shooting  the  poor  animals  from  the  cars  as  they 
go  along,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  killing.  Of  course, 
many  more  are  missed  than  hit :  but  when  they  are 
wounded  there  are  no  means  of  stopping  to  dispatch 
them  ;  so  they  die  in  misery  along  the  line. 

However,  for  some  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  passengers 
on    our   train    were    not    to    have    any   opportunity   o\ 
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CATTLE    Avr.  '   '"'^^'''^^i^i&S^i:-- 
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^K"gy  shoulders  qutoLT^'^'  ""'  '^^^^ '-"«  -^' 

1        out  of  proportion  with  their  small 
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liind-quarters.  One  wondered  how  such  awkward-looking 
beasts  could  keep  up  such  a  pace  ;  for  long  after  we  had 
passed  them  they  kept  in  sight,  still  galloping  after  us, 
with  their  heads  down. 

The  buffalo,  or  more  properly  bison,  ranges   over  the 
great  plains  of  Texas,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska, 
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in  enormous  herds  ;  sometimes,  in  the  summer,  getting  as 
far  north  as  the  50th  parallel.  They  seem  very  little 
disturbed  at  the  invasion  of  their  territories  by  railroads  ; 
and  take  kindly  to  the  telegraph  posts,  evidently  con- 
sidering them  put  up  for  their  special  convenience  to  rub 


against. 
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-^^18,   as   may    be    ,'.v      • 

•'7''  «'  first,  along  ,,'/;'  «"  ^-"y  posts  were  rubbed 
«"-  wore  given  to  I'l     ""^  ^-'^^   Railed,    it 

«»  he  buffaloes  fouud  the  „    ""'f  ^^  '"""ers  worse, 
"■^^  «^.V"gy  coats,  and  the  1„T     "''"•™''"^  --"bs  for 
»o-  frequent,^  than  ever     s'         T  '"""''^'^   "own 
^--bhged  to  give  „,   :,,J;.  -  Je  authorities  have 
"s  chance.  ^   '■'"'"«' the  line  taite 

AtEiice  we  stopped  fnr  ^- 

s^'-"  y  ^si- s^  h  rr-bi-?^"  ^^^">'  -  -»« 

s!'  ."'    "  "^  '""-«"-.  I  saw  b       '"^^""-^  dust; 

^""i^  reflected  in  dear  wat^   i  Tft''''  "''"^  «>-> 
'h*'"  was  hardly  any  water    an  T  ''"  ''^^"'•«''  '!>»' 

■''eross    these   plains,    hi      t  ""'  "  ^"'^'^  '««  «« 
certainly   and  T      „      ^°*^^<^r,   here    thev    «,. 

-  ^pp-s/onTo^t:^?"^^ '"  '-^  '00  B„:r 
'■- -« -  -  ^^  cvr:!tr^r  ^^^-  -^ 

The  utter  desolation  and  Z,   f    "°  ^'"  ""'^''g^- 
h-e  and  there  by  a  herd  of  prlir^  ^^^  -'^  varied 
»?  away  fron.  the  train,  or  a  wo,f  """"'''"P^^'  """^'d- 
^J^e'eton,  or  a  great  owl  sittiL  bT  ^      ''"^  ^'"'"''  ^on.e 
S^UP  of  soldiers   or  huntl"?.  '"' '°  *«  ^"«.  or  a 

-™.Hdesatso.e..;::  ;,'2  '"'^''^  -at,'  and 

These  dug-outs  were  n.o,e  used  a 
"•^y  are  now,  as  the  Indians  all  I'T  "  '"°  ''^'^  '''- 
'^--  Pacitie  Kailroad  was  b^Idir:  irth^-^^  ^'^ 

^'  and  m  the  earlier 
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^prove    the   Idays  of  stage-driving  across  the  plains,  they  were  abso- 
|sts  were  rubbed    jlutely  necessary. 

1  *^^^oad,  that  I  The  following  description  of  Pond  Creek  Station  from 
^^rge  and  | "  New  Tracks  in  North  America,"  will  give  a  good  idea  of 
niatters  worse,  ( a  fortified  stage  station  :— 
^^ng  combs  for 
^^ocked  down 
"thorities  Lave 
*^«  ^ine  take 

way  we  went 
un  and  dust  ; 
*^ere,  to  the 
'  along  their 
assured  that 
'S^^e  tree  all 
^^^e    most 
;o.     But  as 
aded  away 
lirage. 

^b'  varied 
'S,  bour,d- 
^^d  some 
sun,  or  a 
®at,   and 
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Standing  side  by  side,  and  built  of  wood  and  stone, 
are  the  stables  and  the  ranche  in  which  the  drivers  and 
the  ostlers  live.     Behind  is  a  coralle  or  yard,  divided  off 
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from  the  plain  by  a  wall  of  stones.  In  this  is  kept  the 
hay,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  station. 

**  A  little  subterranean  passage,  about  five  feet  by  three, 
leads  from  the  stables  to  the  house.  Another  one  leads 
from  the  stables  to  a  pit  dug  in  the  ground,  about  ten 
yards  distant.  This  pit  is  about  eight  to  ten  feet  square, 
is  roofed  with  stone  supported  on  wood,  and  just  on  a 
level  with  the  ground,  port-holes  open  on  all  sides.  The 
roof  is  raised  but  little  above  the  general  level  of  the 
ground. 

**  Another  narrow  subterranean  passage  leads  from  the 
house  to  a  second  pit  commanding  the  other  side  of  the 
station,  while  a  third  passage  from  the  coralle  to  a  larger 
pit  commanding  the  rear.  In  both  houses  many  repeating 
Spencer  and  Henry  breech-loading  rifles — the  former 
carrying  seven  and  the  latter  eighteen  charges — lie  loaded 
ready  to  hand ;  while  over  each  little  fort  a  black  flag 
waves,  which  the  red  men  know  well  means  *  no  quarter' 
for  them. 

"  When  attacked  the  men  creep  into  these  pits,  and  thus 
protected,  keep  up  a  tremendous  fire  through  the  port- 
holes. Two  or  three  men,  with  a  couple  of  breech- 
loaders each,  are  a  match  for  almost  any  number  of 
assailants. 

"  I  cannot  say  how  many  times  these  little  forts  have 
been  used  since  their  construction,  but  during  the  three 
weeks  (1867)  we  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  station 
was  attacked  twice.  The  Indians  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand these  covered  rifle-pits,  and  the  more  they  know 
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of  them  the  more  careful  they  are  to  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance." 

About  4.80  Vfe  came  across  the  buffaloes  again.  This 
time  they  quite  fulfilled  all  one's  expectations  ^  to 
number ;  and  till  sunset  we  were  never  out  of  sight  of 
them. 

In  one  place  we  saw  two  hundred  or  more  a  mile  away, 
and  in  another  the  plain  was  literally  alive  with  a  vast 
herd,  three  or  four  miles  off,  which  I  was  told  must  have 
numbered  some  thousands.  The  groups  near  the  track 
varied  from  four  to  twenty,  of  all  sizes  ;  and  once  I  saw 
a  little  calf,  with  its  father  and  mother  galloping  on 
either  side  of  it,  to  protect  it  from  the  black  smoking 
monster  that  disturbed  their  evening's  grazing. 

As  the  sun  set  in  crimson  glory  over  the  plains,  we 
reached  the  station  for  Fort  Wallace.  The  depot  there 
was  full  of  United  States  officers,  who  had  driven  in  to 
get  the  mail  and  newspapers. 

The  fort  was  too  far  off  for  us  to  see  it  in  the  twilight; 
but  those  we  had  passed  in  the  day  had  given  one  a  good 
idea  of  these  little  centres  of  civilisation,  with  their  neat 
white  quarters,  and  the  welcome  Stars  and  Stripes  Wiiving 
from  the  tall  flagstaff  as  guarantees  of  order  and  protec- 
tion out  on  the  desolate  prairie. 

I  could  hardly  divest  my  mind  of  the  idea  that  we 
should  be  attacked  by  Redskins,  for  the  name  of  Fort 
Wallace  is  associated  with  such  horrors  ;  but  we  met  with 
no  worse  a  misfortune  than  a  very  bad  supper,  and  sped 
on  towar  a  Denver. 
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During  the  night  wo  passed  Kit  Carson,  tho  scene  of  a 
terrible  Indian  raid  in  May,  1870 ;  and  Elko,  from 
whence,  in  the  day-time.  Pike's  Peak  may  bo  seen,  a 
hundred  miles  away  south-west. 


A  RAILWAY  PASS   IN   THE   MOUNTAINS. 

Kit  Carson  is  the  point  from  which  began  one  oi  the 
most  marvellous  feats  in    the  innals  of  railroading,     A 
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hundred  and  fifty  milos  of  road  were  wanting  to  comploto 
the  KiuiHas  Pacific  Railroad  to  Denver  ;  and  these  hundred 
and  titty  were  graded  and  built  in  a  hundred  days.  On 
the  last  day  twenty  miles  remained  unfinished.  Double 
gangs  were  put  on,  working  towards  each  other  from  both 
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ends ;  and  before  evening  they  met  and  put  in  the  last 
rivet,  one  laying  eight  and  a  half,  the  other  eleven  and  a 
half  miles. 

On  the  morning  of  the  80th,  at  six  a.m.,  we  steamed 
into  Denver,  where  my  brother  M.  was  waiting  for  me  on 
the  platform. 
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digious  .ate.     The  stree  s  17    '.       "  ^^^^'"'^  P'"" 

^ew  "mean"  or  badiv  ^.n•u\      ^  ^^^^^  ^re  very 

»Pt  to  eee  in  a  new  w^^  '        ""  "'''  ''  ^"^  '«  '- 
Oiocks  are  of  brick  ZTZ        ."•'  T  °'  '^"^  ''-''-- 
P-et,  wooden  vilias  stan^d  ^a  h  ir.      ""'"•">  ^'^^'^ 
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"ost  of  the  streets,  and  seem  ,0  ,^        '"  "''"'^'^  ^'""-^ 
-elient ;  and  if  one  doe   no"  l    tT     ''^  ''"'''  - 
as  n>„ch  as  o.e  would  in  En^      72"''""  """ 
"I'd  most  of  the  luxuries  ofr/       .'        *''*  "'""'ssaries, 
Denver.  "''  °^  "^  «""  b*  easily  procured  in 

We  drove  across  the  Platte  tn 
"«  i^  fotnre  the  p„Mic  pi  I',,';."  """^  ''«'.  -hich  is  to 

l^ouWd,  and  hi  a  fin  ri  Lf  a"?,  •"  '^  "^"^^  '^« 
ont>  with  four  rows  0^  coVo  ^  "^"''"^  '•<"«•  '"id 
f;!^^-;  ^'^'■.howev:;;:~:r;-nrri,atin, 
'h'Dgs  in  the  West,   by  the  e,,!    f.  """"^  other 

'^-oad  is  a  rough  ^ald;  j;  "^t    i"  "'  ~' 
"-t  Denver,  they  make  the  pit  th!^  ""'  '"'^■«' 

yo  got  a  very  good  idea  o7^    rr^^  «--"• 
-ard.     It  looks  just  as  if  it  b  .  f        ^  '^■"'^  'l'^  Boule- 
eiouds  accidenta  ly,  Z  H'^'  """^  '^^Vpe,  out  of  the 
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course  of  the  Platte,  till*it  turns  to  the  mountains,  and  is 
lost  to  sight  in  the  dark  abysses  of  the  Platte  Canon. 
Then,  after  leaving  the  Platte,  the  line  follows  one  of  its 
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tributaries,  Plum  Creek  (a  "  creek"  in  the  West  mfans 
any  small  river  or  stream),  for  about  thirty  mileS; 
bordered  with  willows  and  cotton  woods.     The  land  on 
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either  side  of  Pi„m  Ci«t   •      "        "*"" 
^-ce"  offinto  ranches  fo   sJer.'H,"'  '^  "'"-'  ""^ 
f  ;-y  mile  took  us  neuTL'T'  ""  ''«^«»»»«- 

<f  tie  Hatte  and  Arltansas     H      "'''  *"•  ^"'e^^ted 
tte  Pineries,  a  great  source  of  w!T.  7  ''='  «°'  """"ng 
^^"'"^-^ ;  and  at  UrW  '7  ?      """^  *'*"  «°<=^y 
™-lJ  in  full  work.     At  leS  *  ''"''^^  «'««»  Baw 

"e^Me  a  lake,  which  JLT  "\u°''''  "*  *•>«  «mmU 

-jfron.  its  south,  th,::::  r '"'  ^^«^«  '^« «««;: 

This  point  01  ground  was  7  «.  . 
°°ly  second  in  height  ,s  T     J        ^*'*  "'"'^e  »«  sea  • 
'J-etTnion  Pacific  R^o  ,   ^T"  ''''  '°  «^™  "n' 

The"  began  the  run  .n        ^^  ''  ^'**7«  ^^e'- 
;-'   thirt,  n.i,es.     ie Cl'^^  «»'-''''  Springs, 
the  extreme,  winding  along  th!  I    ,  ""'  P''''"''*^^''*  i" 
^-k.  past  fantasti!  s  nlsto;  f;  "'  *''«  ^— t 
P-'ars  and  arches,  and  great  "17    '  ^'"^"^°™  '"'<> 
3""''.  on  the  top  of  evefX      Jr  ""'  '"'"'«°'-*e<' 
we  now  and  then  caugh'  Jul  °"^''  ">«  Pine-trees 

-<>  Pnrple.  towering'  up^'^T  °'  ''^  ""'"'''»-.  Pi-"    ' 
f^teds.  the  whole  pan!;'"'  T  "''^«'  ««'  "'out 
stretched  beneath  us.  "  '"""^  "^  'he  Divide  lay 

To    the    right  the   foot-j,;;,, 
n'   '°°^-vered  head  o    Pir''."'"^^"   "^   *>■« 
Jf  •      To    the  south,  the    to?''     "''  '^'^^e  feet 
_^%enne  Mountain,  standtg  S"    ^  ''°""''«<'   "^ 
^-^  .from  U  to  the  ea„tward  ^f    T    ""°  '''^  P'*^  J 
pra,ne.  ^"d  stretched   the    boundless 
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CHAPTER  !•: 


AMONG    THE    0T0E3. 


THE  most  important  antiquities  of  the  United  States  are 
the  aborigines.  Of  their  early  history  we  know  little, 
and  the  people  themselves  know  less. 

Notwithstanding  their  many  prominent  defects  of  cha- 
racter, the  Indian  tribes  are  entitled  to  the  kind  and  con- 
siderate notice  of  a  people  whose  sons  are  now  fast 
occupying  territories  which,  through  ages,  this  strange 
people  have  owned  with  undisputed  right. 

The  Otoes  are  a  sub-division  of  the  once  powerful 
Dacotah  or  Sioux  tribe.  In  May  last,  in  company  with 
friends,  I  visited  their  "  Reservation." 

Owing  to  the  tide  of  emigration  fast  rolling  over  some 
of  the  lands  once  ranged  only  by  the  Indians,  the  autho- 
rities,  in   the   interest   of  justice  and    humanity,    have 
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reserved  to  the  Indians  patches  of  country  in  which  they 
may  dwell  undisturbed.  These  patches  are  usually 
selected  by  the  tribes  thomselves;  they  are  always  ample, 
and  consist  of  the  richest,  most  favoured  part  of  the 
country.  In  the  possession  and  cultivation  of  these 
patches  the  Indians  are  faithfully  protected  and  liberally 
aided  by  the  United  States  Government.  These  patches 
are  known  as  "  Reservations." 

The  Otoes  are  of  the  well-known  Indian  complexion — a 
bronze  red  ;  the  hair  is  long,  lank,  and  jet  black ;  the  eye, 
in  its  ordinary  mood,  dull  and  sleepy  ;  the  brows  are 
weighty  ;  the  lips  ample  and  compr^^ssed ;  the  nose  is 
salient  and  dilated.  The  men  are  tall ;  the  women, 
perhaps  only  by  contrast,  are  short  and  dumpy.  They 
usually  live  to  a  good  age. 

The  Otoes'  Reservation  is  a  piece  of  land  about  ten 
miles  wide,  and  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  Nebraska  ;  it  is  the  finest  portion  of  the 
State,  being  well  watered  by  the  Big  Blue  and  its 
numerous  and  well-timbered  tributaries ;  stone  for 
building  purposes  in  abundance,  and  the  soil  is  un- 
rivalled. 

At  the  cost  of  the  Government,  one  thousand  a(5res 
of  this  country  were  broken  up  to  give  the  people  a 
start  as  cultivators.  Aided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
of  Friends,  the  Government  has  also  provided  them 
with  ploughs,  waggons,  harness,  and  all  that  industry 
could  require.  A  store  is  established  among  them, 
from    which   thev  can  obtain  everything  requisite  at  a 
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merely  nominal  profit.  A  school  with  efficient  appa- 
ratus and  well-trained  teachers  stands  near  to  the  Agency. 
A  saw-mill  is  providod,  where,  to  encourage  them  to  live 
in  frame  houses,  timber  is  cut  free  of  charge.  A  grist 
mill  is  erected  to  grind  their  wheat  into  flour. 


FOREST   CLEARING   AND  WATER  SAW-MILL. 


Moreover,  to  ail  these  provisions  made  for  their  per 
sonal  comfort  and  the  amelioration  of  their  condition,  in 
Major    Green,   the   resident    agent,  is    added   a   steady, 
personal  interest.     To  their  education,  agriculture,  and 
every  part  of  the  problem  of  the  reclamation  of  this  people, 
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he  brings  all  that  can  be  brought  by  a  shrewd  and  sym- 
pathetic mind. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the  numbers  of  the 
tribe  are  fast  declining.  This  large  tract  of  land  would 
seem  to  be  a  prison  to  them,  and  the  costly  service  of  a 
humane  government  a  mockery.  Their  habits  of  thought 
appear  fatally  incompatible  with  civilisation.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ploughed  land  grows 
nothing  but  weeds  in  rank  profusion ;  the  ploughs  lie 
rotting  and  rusting  here  and  there ;  the  school  is  but 
thinly  attended  ;  the  annuity  paid  to  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  pawned  to  the  storekeeper  long  before  it  is  due ; 
the  grist  mill  is  idle;  there  is  no  wheat  grown  for  its 
stones  to  grind ;  and  the  saw-mill,  which  might  be  busy 
from  morning  to  night,  month  by  month,  sawing  up  the 
finest  logs  of  oak  and  black  walnut,  laying  up  wealth  for 
the  people,  is  employed  for  the  requirements  of  the 
Agency  alone. 

Between  the  Otoe  and  the  life  of  the  modern  world, 
unhappily,  there  appears  to  be  no  correspondence.  In 
spite  of  every  inducement  and  help,  he  prefers  to  live 
in  his  miserable  and  antiquated  hut  and  wigwam,  and 
longs  to  be  emancipated  fiom  the  miserable  bondage  of 
his  present  lot,  to  resume  his  wandering  and  predatory 
life,  companion  of  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  and  the  deer. 

On  arriving  at  the  Agency,  we  learnt  that  nearly  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  were  actually  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to 
the  Cherokees,  in  the  Indian  territory,  with  a  view  of 
making  a  treaty  which,  if  signed,  sealed,  and  ratified, 
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would  result  in  the  whole  tribe  exchanging  life  in  the 
Reservation  for  their  ancient  life  in  the  pathless  forest 
and  boundless  prairie. 


^s^'^^^fe^'^^: 


A    MOUXTEI)    DACOTAH    (  IIIEF. 


We  visited  a  wigwam — the  ordinary  dwelling,  built  of 
sticks  and  bark.  Having  passed  through  the  door,  which 
was  a  suspended  piece  of  skin,  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
place  dome-shaped,  dark,  and    wretched,  which   looked 
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hiore  Huitahle  for  the  occupation  of  pigs  or  bears  than  oi 
human  beings.  In  the  centre  was  the  fire,  over  which 
was  a  caldron,  suspended  by  a  chain  from  a  tree  fixed 
obliquely  in  the  ground  for  that  purpose.  Immediately 
over  the  fire  was  a  large  opening,  which  allowed  the 
smoke  to  go  out,  and  the  only  light  the  dwelling  had  to 
come  in.     Several  families  occupied  this  one  room. 

Around  tliis  dingy,  stifling  habitation  were  the  beds  of 
the  inmates,  with  the  war-clubs  and  arms  within  easy 
reach.  On  the  floor,  near  the  fire,  squatted  two  women 
embroidering,  with  beads,  moccasins,  and  shot-pouches. 
Near  to  the  woman  lay  a  little  child — a  baby  in  fact — full 
length  upon  a  board,  to  which  it  was  fastened  by  the 
foldings  of  a  cloth  round  its  body  and  limbs,  reminding 
one  of  a  mummy.  Behind  its  head  was  a  strap,  by 
which  the  mother  could  swing  it  on  to  her  back  or  hung 
it  up  on  the  limbs  of  a  tree.  The  child  seemed  very 
contented,  and  willing  patiently  to  learn  its  early  lessons 
in  endurance. 

From  the  city  of  the  living  we  proceeded  to  the  city 
of  the  dead.  The  Otoes'  cemetery  may  be  almost  called 
the  Otoes'  place  of  worship.  For  this  sacred  place 
they  have  selected  the  highest  piece  of  ground  in  the 
Reservation. 

Their  modes  of  burial  are  various.     A  coflin  is  always 

used ;    but  sometimes  they  bury  in  an  ordinary  grave : 

sometimes  their  "burial"  is  upon  a  raised  platform,  and 

sometimes  upon  the  branches  of  a  tree.     When  a  grave 

is  made  in  the  ground,  it  is  covered  with  loose  narrow 
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boardH,  reared  on  end,  like  the  ridging  of  a  hoiiHe,  \vitli  an 
opening  left  for  the  supposed  poHthumous  oj^toss  and 
ingress  of  the  spirit;  and  food  is  placed  near  thin  opnning 
for  the  spirit's  nourishment.  When  the  box  containing 
the  corpse  is  placed  on  a  raised  platform'  or  upon  tlie 
branches  of  trees,  the  food  is  hung  up  on  tlio  iw.v  or 
placed  upon  the  coffin.  But  whether  the  dead  arc  l»nri('(l 
in  the  ground  or  are  laid  to  rest  in  a  tree,  the  lid  of  the 
coffin  is  only  tied  down  ;  it  is  never  nailed.  This  arranfje- 
ment  is  made  in  order  that  the  supposed  communication 
between  the  living  and  the  dead,  between  the  discmbodieci 
spirit  and  its  old  body,  may  be  the  more  easily  maintained. 
Animals  and  carnivorous  birds  feed  upon  the  food  thus 
exposed  ;  but  the  Indian  finds  pleasure  in  believing  that 
it  is  eaten  by  the  soul  of  his  departed  friend  in  its  sup- 
posed passage  to  and  from  its  old  yet  still  loved  abode. 

This  tribe  has  a  peculiar  mode  of  sacrificing  a  horse  in 
the  funeral  ceremonies  of  its  master.  The  animal  is  shot 
whilst  the  grave  is  open  ;  the  tail  is  then  cut  olf,  and  tied 
to  a  long  pole ;  the  carcase  is  then  either  deposited  in  tlio 
grave  with  its  late  master's  body,  or  the  skull  is  subse- 
quently placed  upon  his  grave.  They  do  this  in  order  to 
set  free  the  spirit  of  the  horse,  believing  that  it  will  still 
be  useful  to  its  master,  and  will  carry  him  through  the 
land  of  shadows  and  serve  him  in  the  anticipated  happy 
hunting-grounds  of  his  aboriginal  paradise. 

During  the  evening,  in  one  of  the  largest  wigwams,  we 
wore  entertained  by  lithe  young  girls  and  boys  of  the 
tribe  dancing  around  the  fire  their  peaceful  dances.     The 
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chicken  and  the  sheep  dances  were  selected,  and  were 
accompanied  by  hideous  music  of  drum  and  tambourine, 
and  the  singing  of  the  older  men  and  women.  In  the 
morning  we  had  observed  the  sluggish  interest  the  boys 
had  manifested  in  the  school  duties,  under  the  tuition  of 
a  pretty  Quakeress ;  but  now  they  were  gay  and  active, 
with  motion  in  every  limb.  Now  and  again  one  of  the 
number  would  be  punished  for  not  doing  his  duty,  by 
being  tied  like  a  horse  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
to  a  pole  of  the  lodge  ;  yet  the  dancers  danced  well 
an  J  in  good  time,  far  into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
Some  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  these  wild  people  can- 
not fail  to  commend  themselves  to  the  civilised  traveller. 
The  simplicity  of  their  eloquence  has  challenged  the 
admiration  of  all  those  who  have  made  their  language  a 
■study ;  nor  have  any  people  ever  evinced  higher  principles 
of  devotion  to  what  they  believe  to  be  cardinal  virtues. 
Faith  has  furnished  the  Christian  martyr  with  motives  to 
sustain  himself  amid  the  horrors  of  the  stake,  but  the 
INorth  American  Indian  has  endured  the  keenest  torment 
of  fire  w^ithout  the  consolation  of  the  gospel.  His  belief 
in  2.  system  of  gods  in  the  elements  is  mistaken ;  his  con- 
ceptions of  the  duties  of  social  life  are  wrong ;  doubly 
wrong  are  his  notions  of  death  and  eternity ;  yet  he  proves 
himself  to  be  possessed  of  mai^y  of  the  best  sensibilities 
of  the  human  heart.  He  exhibits,  in  great  strength,  those 
ties  which  bind  a  father  to  his  children,  and  link  whole 
tribes  together  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood.  In  helpless 
ignorance,  hr,  lingers  by  the  dying  couch  of  his  relative 
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with  sincere  and  clinging  affection ;  and  his  loving  memory 
of  the  cherished  dead  ceases  only  with  his  life.  No  costly 
tomb  marks  the  place  of  burial,  yet  the  affectionate, 
dutiful,  and  oft-repeated  visits  of  survivors  to  the  last 
refeting-place  of  those  whom  they  loved  when  in  life, 
conciliate  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  civilised  and  Chris- 
tian nations. 

What  does  it  appear  must  be  the  destiny  of  this  ancient 
people  ?  From  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  havF  a  strong 
yet  melancholy  conviction  that  they  are  doomed  to 
extinction.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  and  all 
that  can  be  done,  as  a  people  they  must  pass  away.  It 
may  be  urged  that  they  have  a  possessory  right  to  the 
soil  ;  but  they  neither  claim  nor  can  they  use  other  rights 
than  those  used  by  the  buffalo  and  the  deer.  It  has  been 
said  by  men  who  had  given  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the 
problem  of  Indian  life,  *'  Keep  the  Indians  on  their  worn- 
out  hunting-grounds,  surround  them  with  settlements, 
and  the  savage  hunter  will  be  forced  to  become  a  tiller  of 
the  soil.  The  way  will  also  be  opened  for  the  introduc 
tion  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  benign  influences  of 
Christianity."  But  by  favourable  experiment  this  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  mistake.  Surrounded  by  civilisation,  and 
by  all  inducements  to  its  occupations  and  attainments, 
they  see  no  good  in  them.  Restless  instincts — instincts 
common  to  them  and  to  the  wild  herds  they  slay — pine 
for  the  wild  life,  and  it  is  clear  the  wild  life  they  must 
have  or  perish. 

They  possess  no  power  of  progress.     Under  these  cir- 
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CHAPTER  IT. 


THE    PRAIEIE    ON    FIRE. 


I  HAD  not  been  long  settled  in  my  new  home  when  a 
fire  swept  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  State  (Nebraska), 
crossing  the  plot  of  land  on  which  I  had  settled. 

My  house,  stable,  and  barn  were  built  of  "lumber," 
but  in  a  substantial  manner,  and  with  a  view  to  perma- 
nency. The  stable  contained  a  valuable  pair  of  horses, 
and  the  house  was  comfortably  stored.  .  Near  to  the 
stable,  in  stacks,  stood  one  hundred  tons  of  hay  which 
had  been  laid  by  for  winter  use.  My  fiimily  cov.sisted 
of  myself  and  a  man  and  a  maid-servant. 

Around  the  whcle  I  had  had  the  usual  fire-bron.k 
ploughed,  though  in  taking  this  precaution  I  half  felt  ih:\t 
I  was  only  following  a  needless  custom.  Witbin  the 
break   was    abundance    of    long,    dry    grass    which    tho 
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summer  had  grown  and  the  early  winter  frost  had  killed. 
The  day  after  the  ploughing  of  the  break,  the  mowers 
were  intending  to  clear  it.  Accordingly  they  came  ;  but, 
the  day  being  Sunday,  I  could  not  allow  them  to  go  on 
with  their  work.  I  believe  that  it  is  no  mere  arbitrary 
law  of  God  that  we  should  rest  on  Sunday ;  a  rest-day 
is  ihe  real  want  of  the  body  and  soul.  So,  determining 
in  this  vdld  and  solitary  place  to  start  straight  on  this 
matter  of  Sunday-work,  I  sent  the  men  away,  with  the 
request  that  they  would  return  on  Monday. 

At  about  three  o'clock  on  the  very  Sunday  afternoon, 
a  man  in  breathless  haste  descended  from  a  panting  horse 
\i  my  door,  opened  it,  and  without  introduction,  broke 
in,  with  the  tidings  that  a  vast  fire  was  burning  to  the 
windward,  and  in  a  few  hours  more  it  must  be  on  us. 
"  Take  a  few  things  with  yon  and  clear  off  to  the  creek. 
Into  the  water,  and  stop  there  till  it's  gone  by.  That's 
your  one  chance." 

And  within  the  time  that  it  takes  merely  to  write  these 
sentences,  this  dreadful  herald  had  pronounced  them,  re- 
mounted his  horse,  and  was  off  again,  doubtless  on  a 
similar  startling  but  merciful  mission  to  other  settlers. 

I  had  scarcely  had  time  to  realise  the  full  import  of 
the  message,  or  to  recover  from  the  utter  bewilderment 
into  which,  by  its  nature  and  suddenness,  I  had  been 
plunged,  before  additional  and  more  certain  warnings 
arrived.  Falling  ashes,  which  had  been  carried  up  by 
the  flames,  and  borne  far  ahead  of  their  course  by  the 
Btiff  breeze  which    blew  from  the   direction  of  the  tire. 
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announced  the  terrible  truthfulness  of  the  horseman's 
words.  At  first  their  fall  was  here  and  there,  like  the 
big  solitary  drops  of  thunder-rain ;  then  thicker  and 
faster ;  now  they  fell  cooled  ;  then  they  were  still  warm  ; 
then  hot,  and  finally  glowing  red.  With  these  changes 
the  temperature  of  the  heated  air  painfully  increased. 
The  stifi"  breeze  became  a  breeze  of  fire,  and  momentarily 
increased  in  strength. 

Now  the  heavens  darkened  ;  up  from  the  south-east 
stretched,  like  a  canopy,  dense  clouds  of  smoke.  Above 
they  were  dark ;  but  their  darkness  deepened  as  they 
neared  the  horizon.  The  horizon  itself  was  brilliant  with 
a  long,  quivering  band  of  vivid  crimson. 

In  the  direction  of  the  approaching  destroyer,  and  not 
far  from  us,  lay  a  low  line  of  hills,  behind  which,  for 
some  time,  its  terrible  glowing  was  hidden.  As  the  fire 
neared  this  line  of  hills,  their  outline  darkened,  their 
golden  background  became  more  intensely  brilliant. 
Suddenly,  at  point  after  point,  the  flame  reached  their 
tops;  speedily  the  top  at  all  its  point  was  in  a  blaze, 
and  the  whole  range  rolled  down  what  appeared  like 
floods  of  burning  lava.  Then  the  flaming  hills  mingled 
with  the  flaming,  smoky  sky.  Fire  ran  along  upon  the 
ground.  Fire  leapt  up  towards  the  clouds.  Miles  to  the 
east,  and  miles  to  the  west,  there  was  one  unbroken  line 
of  swift-marching  fire.  Against  this  terrific  belt  of  light, 
distinct  objects  which  lay  between  us  and  it — hay-stacks, 
neighbours'  cattle,  solitary  trees,  even  fence-posts — 
loomed  out  near,  huge  and  dark. 
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Meaiiwlillo  we  loosed  the  liorsos,  iuul  turneu  tbaii  out 
to  take  their  chance,  and  busied  ourselves  as  our  friendly 
horseman  had  advised.     We  carried  down  to  the  creek 
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m  portmanteaus,  bed-linen,  blankets,  and  a  few  other 
things  such  as  we  should  require  for  the  coming  night. 
But  we  had  scarcely  h^d  time  to  reflect  on  the  most 
desirable  things  to  save  before  our  projects  were  stopped, 
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and  we  were  forced  to  look  after  our  bare  personal  ex- 
istence. Whilst  the  llames  were  still  a  mile  away,  it 
eeemed  as  if  we,  and  all  around  us,  must  catch  tire  by  the 
mere  heated  wind  ;  so  much  so,  that  all  bodily  action  was 
rendered  impossible,  indeed  the  mere  eti'ortto  breathe  was 
exhausting,  and  we  had  to  be  content  with  a  very  small 
provision  for  the  future  w-tnts  of  our  possible  existence 
that  night.  It  is  woiuUrlul  how  little  a  man  feels  that 
he  really  needs  when  life  is  at  stake. 

At  length  actual  tire  about  us  began.  Flying  embers 
ignited  the  patches  of  grass  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
Then  the  heat  of  the  last  few  moments,  which  it  had 
seemed  impossible  to  survive,  became  by  contrast  cool- 
ness itself.  The  deafening  roar,  which  for  the  last  hour 
had  increased,  now  became  what  nothing  seems  to  express 
so  well  as  the  prolonged  boom  of  near  cannon.  We 
dragged  ourselves  into  the  water,  and  with  the  little 
strength  we  had  left,  forced  under  everything  we  would 
preserve,  and  stood  ourselves  chin-deep.  Now  I  closed 
my  eyes  to  protect  them  from  the  dreadful  scorch. 
The  exposed  face  seemed  to  be  actually  in  flames. 
and  death  by  drowning  or  suffocation  sooiiied  the  oi.ly 
alternative   presented,    and   choice    must   be   immediate. 

Instinct  chose  the  former. 

***** 

How  it  happened  after  the  plunge  under  the  stream 
I  know  not.  But,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  fuel  for 
the  fire  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  refuge, 
the  terrihrt  crisis  lasted  probably  but  a  lew  seconds  ;  how 
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many,  I  have  no  grounds'  even  for  conjecture,  save  that 
wo  just  lived  through  it,  though  only  just. 

The  fire  passed  on  ;  and  we  left  our  refuge  to  lie 
upon  its  scorched  banks,  too  exhausted  and  too  oppressed 
with  gratitude  to  realise  the  ruin  it  had  wrought.  The 
house  was  still  burning,  stable  and  hay-stacks  wovo  ;^f,ill 
burning;  bat  Uie  remotes^j  idea  of  attempting  to  save 
th  '<ri  ne/*.,r  oBi^red  my  mind,  nor  the  mind  of  my  ser- 
vants. I  was?  abstracted  from  everything  by  a  dreamy, 
thankful  amazement  ^it  my  own  existence.  Before  night 
set  in,  house,  stable,  and  stacks  wore  mere  smouldering 
heaps. 

Gradually  the  fire  patches,  which,  after  the  main  body 
of  the  flame  had  passed,  still  lingered  around  us,  burnt 
out,  the  air  cooled,  and  the  now  seemingly  bitter  wind 
revived  me.  I  took  in  at  a  glance  our  new  condition^ 
and  gave  my  first  unselfish  thought  to  wondering  what 
might  be  the  fate  the  poor  horses  had  met. 

From  the  smouldering  desolation,  in  time  I  turned  away 
to  look  at  the  still  burning  fire.  Miles  away  to  the 
north-east,  it  seemed  to  be  raging  with  unabated  fury 
and  breadth,  presenting  even  a  more  awful  glory,  seen 
from  this  its  smokeless  side.  One  could  almost  admire 
it  now,  freed  as  one  was  from  the  terrible  and  absorbing 
anxiety  of  contemplating  its  threatening  approach.  It 
pursued  its  onward  march  as  an  army  in  battle  array — 
lines  and  columns  of  fire,  bearing  banners  of  flame, 
moving  with  the  precision  of  veteran  regiments  under 
inspiring  and  resistless  commanders.      Here  and    thero 
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small  detachmcnta  lingered  In  the  roar  of  the  muiii  boilj' 
to  finish  their  terrible  work  of  vengeance. 

The  night  advanr^ed,  and  with  its  advance  receded  the 
flames,  till  in  the  early  morning  nothnig  was  seen  but  the 
black  line  of  its  march. 

Mv  catalogue  of  loss  is  brief.  It  consists  of  one  word, 
and  that  woi'd  is  all.  Hundreds  of  my  foliow-settlcrs 
must  have  sufll'ered  in  like  manner.  When  the  fire  had 
passed  me,  an  almost  boundless  prairie  lay  before  it, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  covered  with  grass,  dry 
and  long  and  rank,  tempting  it  on  and  on  like  trains  of 
gunpowder  the  travelling  spark.  As  one  took  one's  last 
look  at  it,  the  misery  of  one's  own  lot  was  aggravated 
a  hundredfold  by  remembering  that  all  that  night,  per- 
chance all  the  next  day,  and  indeed  until  a  change  of 
wind  may  be,  which  might  mean  nights  and  days  to 
come,  the  flames  would  be  gathering  upon  our  felloAV- 
men  as  they  had  just  gathered  upon  us,  strewing  their 
dreadful  path  with  smouldering  homesteads,  ruined  fami- 
lies, and  may  be  hnnian  duaa. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


AT    COLORADO    SPRINGS. 


YOU  may  imagine  Colorado  Springs,  as  I  did,  to  be  in 
a  sequestered  valley,  with  bubbling  fountains,  green 
grass,  and  shady  trees  ;  but  not  a  bit  of  it. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  level,  elevated  plateau  of  greenish 
brown,  without  a  single  tree,  sloping  down  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  railroad  track  and  Monument 
Creek  (the  Soda  Springs  being  six  miles  ofl'),  and  you 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  town-site  as  it  -appeared  in 
November,  1871.  • 

The  streets  and  blocks  were  only  marked  out  by  a 
furrow  turned  with  the  plough,  and  indicated  faintly  by  a 
wooden  house,  finished,  or  in  process  of  building,  here 
and  there,  scattered  over  half  a  mile  of  prairie. 

On  the  corner  of  Tejon  and  Huerfano  Streets  stood  the 
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office  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway,  a  small 
wooden  building  of  three  rooms,  in  which  all  the  colony 
work  was  done  till  the  new  office  should  be  finished; 
and  next  to  it  was  my  home.  It  was  a  wooden  shanty, 
sixteen  feet  by  twelve,  with  a  small  window  of  four  panes 
01  each  side,  and  a  door  in  front. 


OUR   SHANTY. 


Over  the  door  M.  put  up  his  tent,  with  a  rough  board 
floor,  which  served  for  our  sitting-room  by  day,  and  he 
slept  in  it  at  night.  The  shanty  was  lined  with  thick 
brown  paper,  so  that  it  was  quite  air-tight ;  and  though 
it  had  only  been  ordered  on  Thursday,  and  finished  on 
Saturday,  was  really  quite  comfortable.  In  one  corner 
we  put  my  little  camp  bed  ;  in  the  other  my  trunks. 
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Our  furniture  had  not  arrived  from  Denver ;  so  M. 
found  an  old  wooden  stool,  which  had  been  used  for  mix- 
ing paints  upon,  tacked  a  bit  of  coloured  calico  over  it, 
and  deposited  upon  it  a  tin  basin ;  and  there  was  an 
impromptu  wash-hand  stand.  A  few  feet  of  half-inch 
board  were  soon  converted  into  corner  shelves  ;  and,  with 
warm  red  and  yellow  Californian  blankets  on  the  bed, 
and  a  buffalo  robe  on  the  floor,  my  room  looked  quite 
habitable. 

In  the  tent  we  put  the  stove,  a  couple  of  wooden 
kitchen  chairs  from  the  office,  and  a  deal  table,  while  M.'s 
bed  by  day  made  a  comfortable  sofa. 

Our  days  went  on  this  wise.  Up  at  seven  a.m.  in  the 
cold  frosty  air,  with  thick  ice  on  the  bucket  of  water,  a 
walk  of  nearly  half  a  mile  took  us  down  to  the  restaurant 
at  eight,  with  a  fine  appetite  for  breakfast.  Our  food  at 
that  important  meal  was  good  and  plentiful.  Beafstoak 
or  venison,  biscuit  (the  American  name  for  hot  rolls),  hot 
buckwheat  cakes,  eaten  with  butter  and  molasses,  and 
the  whole  washed  down  with  bad  tea  or  excellent  rich, 
milk. 

At  12.30  daily  the  train  came  in,  and  wo  went  down 
to  dinner,  and  saw  fil  the  new  arrivals,  some  coming  to 
stay  at  the  Springs,  others  only  stopping  for  an  hour 
before  taking  the  stage  for  Pueblo,  Maxwells,  or  Santa  Fe, 
in  New  Mnxico. 

It  is  a  sight  I  am  never  tired  of  watching  :  the  coach 
with  its  four  splendid  bays,  standing  in  front  of  the  office  ; 
the  horses  held  by  two  men,  a  third  with  the  reins  ready ; 
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the  "  messenger  "  stowing  his  mail-bags  safely  away  ;  the 
passengers  bundling  in  for  a  period  of  misery  of  varying 
length.  When  all  is  ready,  and  not  till  then,  out  walks 
the  great  man,  in  yellow  blanket  coat,  and  hat  securely 
tied  down  with  a  great  comforter.  He  mounts  the  box, 
arranges  himself  leisurely  ;  the  messenger  is  beside  him, 
wrapped  in  buffalo  robes ;  then  the  reins  are  put  in  his 
hand,  and  as  he  tightens  them,  away  go  the  horses  with 
a  rush  that  takes  one's  breath  away. 

The  Western  stage-driver,  on  his  box,  with  the  "  lines," 
as  they  call  the  reins,  in  his  hand,  is  inferior  to  no  one  in 
the  Republic.  Even  the  President,  were  he  on  board, 
must  submit  to  his  higher  authority. 

Among  many  and  varied  accomplishments,  these 
sta':jc-drivers  have  the  credit  of  beinp  able  to  consume 
a  prodigious  amount  of  whisky.  The  following  story  is 
the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  this  trait  in  their 
character ;  the  incident  occurring,  I  was  assured  by  the 
narrator,  on  the  mail  that  runs  south  from  Denver  to 
Santa  Fe. 

**  As  the  coach  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  hotel  in 
Denver,  out  stepped  a  jolly-looking  Englishman,  and  asked 
for  the  box-seat.  The  stage-driver  eyed  him  from  head 
to  foot  dubiously,  till  he  saw  in  his  baggage  a  keg  ol 
whisky,  when,  with  a  slight  change  of  countenance,  he 
told  him,  '  he  guessed  he  could  fix  it.'  And  when  the 
messenger  cried  '  All  aboard,'  the  Englishman  and  his 
whisky  took  the  box-seat. 

**  The  first   twelve-mile    stage   was    monotonous,  the 
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Englishman  probably  meditating  on  four  hundred  and  fifiy 
miles  by  coach;  and  the  stage- driver,  who  seemed  des- 
perately taken  up  with  his  horses,  on  *  that  thar  whisky 
barrel.* 

"The  station  is  reached  at  last;  and  the  English- 
man, feeling  cold,  .mnounced  that  he  was  going  inside 
for  the  next  stage ;  but  wishing  to  do  the  right  thing, 
asked  the  stage-driver  first  whether  he  would  have  a  drink. 

"  *  Waal,'  says  he,  'guess  I  will,'  and  catching  hold  of 
the  barrel  uncorks  it  with  a  masterlv  hand,  and  for  the 
space  of  some  twenty  seconds  goes  thr  )ugh  an  elaborate 
process  of  '  star-gazing  '  through  a  wooden  keg. 

"'Waal,'  he  remarks,  'that's  rale  good,'  setting  it 
down. 

"  '  Oh,  if  you  like  it,'  says  the  Englishman,  *  just  keep 
it  up  there,  1  shan't  want  any  for  the  next  stage,'  and 
jumping  in,  dozes  off  in  a  troubled  sleep,  or  at  least  the 
nearest  approach  to  one  whi^.h  the  birnps  and  jerks  of  the 
old  Concord  coach  will  allow,  till  thoy  change  horses  at 
the  next  stage. 

"  Feeling  thoroughly  chilled,  he  jur  os  out  and  asks  the 
driver  for  the  keg,  which  is  hande  down  to  him,  and 
through  which  he  proceeds  to  *  st.ti  gaze  '  in  the  most 
approved  Western  fashion.  To  b  surprise  and  horror 
not  a  drop  oozes  out. 

"  <  Why,'  he  says,  '  what's  goi  ■  with  the  whisky  ? ' 

"  *  Why,'  says  the  stage- driver,  *  ain't  there  none 
thar?' 

"  '  No,'  said  the  Englishman  ;  '  what's  happened  to  it  ?  ' 
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'*  *  I  guess  it  leaked  out.' 

"'But  that's  impossible;  where  can  it  have  leaked 
to  ? ' 

"  '  Waal,'  says  the  stage-driver,  *  guessed  it's  leaked 
down  my  throat.' 

"  'Down  your  throat!  why,  man,  you  don't  mean  to 
say  you've  drank  it  all  ?  ' 

•'  *  Why  not  ?  thar  warn't  much  whisky  nither.' 

«<  <  Why,  my  good  man,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  in 
a  twelve-mile  stage  you  drank  the  whole  of  that  keg  of 
whisky  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes.  But  then,  ye  know,  what's  one  keg  of  whisky 
amongst  one  stage-driver  ?  '  " 

The  first  few  days  passed  quickly  in  learning  the  ways 
of  the  country,  and  settling  down  in  our  new  life.  Up 
to  that  time  I  had  seen  nothing  at  all  alarming  in  the  way 
of  Indians  or  wild  beasts ;  but  there  came  a  day  when  M. 
was  obliged  to  go  up  to  Denver  on  business,  leaving  me 
under  Mr.  N.'s  care. 

The  day  was  busy  enough.  I  had  to  manufacture  a 
/age  for  some  snowbirds  which  the  French  nursery - 
gardener  had  caught  for  me  ;  and  when  one  has  nothing 
handy  to  make  a  cage  of,  it  naturally  takes  some  time. 

Leroy  caught  the  cock  first,  late  one  evening ;  and  I 
kept  it  all  night  in  a  little  pen  on  the  top  of  my  trunk, 
made  of  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  a  candy  box,  my  travel- 
ling bag,  and  two  blocks  of  firewood ;  the  whole  covered 
with  a  bit  of  flannel.  But  next  day  came  the  hen  ;  and, 
of  course,  the   two    must   have  a  cage,  and   the   cage 
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required  much  thought.  First  I  begged  an  old  candle-box 
from  the  grocery  store,  and  over  the  front  of  it  I  twisted 
some  wire  which  the  darky  from  the  office  got  for  me  ofi 
an  old  broom-handle.  As  there  was  not  enough  to  finish 
it,  and  none  was  to  be  bought  for  love  or  money  nearer 
than  Denver,  I  had  to  put  a  board  over  the  rest  of  the 
opening. 

In  the  evening,  however,  when  I  secured  the  tent  flap, 
and  set  to  work  to  make  up  my  fire,  I  began  to  feel 
rather  creepy,  though  I  was  but  half-a-dozen  feet  from 
the  office,  with  plenty  of  protectors  there.  My  only 
living  companion  was  a  very  dirty  black-and-white  kitten 
called  ''Tucker;"  but  M.  had  left  rao  his  revolver,  so 
that  I  felt  pretty  secure,  and  when  1  \»as  well  warmed  I 
locked  myself  in  my  room,  a!  ^\ith  the  pistol  close  to 
my  side,  and  the  kitten  on  my  feet,  was  fast  asleep  in  a 
minute. 

How  long  I  had  slept  I  knew  not ;  but  I  was  awoke 
by  a  sound  I  had  never  heard  before.  Peal  upon  peal  of 
demoniac  lauguter,  mingled  with  shrieks  and  screams, 
seemed  sweeping  past  the  shant) — now  loud,  now  softer, 
till  they  died  away  in  the  distance.  I  flew  up,  and  with 
the  revolver  across  my  knee,  listened  in  a  perfect  agony 
of  terror ;  but  the  sound,  whatever  it  was,  had  gone  by, 
and  by  the  time  I  had  struck  a  match,  and  found  it  was 
four  A.M.,  I  knew  what  it  must  be — a  band  of  Coyotes 
(prairie  wolves)  had  come  through  town  on  a  raid  after 
stray  sheep. 

And  small  blame  to  me  if  I  was  frightened  ;  for  many 
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a  stout  Westerner  has  told  me  how,  camping  out  on  the 
plains  in  hourly  expectation  of  an  Indian  attack,  a  band 
of  Coyotes  have  made  every  man  spring  to  his  feet  with 
rifle  or  revolver  cocked,  thinking  the  woltish  chorus  was 
an  Indian  war-whoop. 

We  agreed  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Soda  Springs  at  Mani- 
tou,  six  miles  off^  where  there  was  a  temporary  hotel, 
kept  by  English  people  ;  so  we  set  off  about  five  p.m.,  in 
a  good  carriage,  with  rather  a  wild  pair  of  horses.  It 
was  dark,  except  for  the  light  from  four  inches  of  snow, 
against  which  the  road  showed  quite  black,  while  an  icy 
north  wind  whistled  round  and  through  us.  The  road 
there  will  give  some  idea  of  roads  in  the  new  country. 

Up  to  Colorado  City  (a  gambling  and  drinking  den 
two  miles  from  the  railroad),  it  was  two  or  three  inches 
deep  in  stiff  mud ;  but  it  was  beautiful,  compared  with 
that  beyond  the  city  up  to  Manitou. 

We  had  to  cross  the  Colony  irrigating  ditch  two  or 
luree  times,  besides  Camp  Creek,  and  various  other  creeks, 
on  bridges  made  of  loose  planks  laid  crosswise  over 
supports  without  any  fastening  or  any  railing  at  the 
side. 

But  worse  still  was  the  ford  over  the  Fountain  Creek, 
close  to  the  Soda  Springs.  We  drove  straight  down  the 
bank  into  the  river,  which  boiled  and  foamed  over  a 
rocky  bed,  and  the  descent  was  so  steep  that  when  the 
horses  were  in  the  water  the  hind  heels  were  as  high  as 
their  backs.  We  plunged  and  struggled  through  and  up 
the  other  bank,  and  then  breathed  freely.      Next  day, 
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when  I  abused  the  road,  I  was  seriously  reproved  by 
some  stanch  Coloradian,  who  said  it  was  as  good  as  any 
one  could  want. 

The  wooden  hotel  at  Manitou  was  a  thorough  now- 
country  hotel.  Being  only  built  for  summer  visitors,  the 
boards  had  hirge  spaces  between  them  ;  and  on  w. iking  in 
the  morning  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  much  daylight 
showed  through  the  outer  walls  of  my  room. 

The  night  was  cool,  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  and,  in  spite 
of  five  blankets  and  a  bear-robe,  whose  weight  almost 
sufi'ocated  me,  my  face  was  nearly  frost-bitten. 

When  I  looked  out  of  window  I  found  we  were  in  an 
exquisite  valley,  with  pine-covered  mountains  rising  five 
thousand  feet  from  La  Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  as  it  used  to 
be  called  in  old  trapping  days,  now  it  is  merely  Fountain 
Creek.  The  sun  shone  bright  over  the  snow ;  and  blue 
jays,  with  crests  erect  and  screaming  voices,  flashed 
through  the  scrub  oak. 

The  springs  lie  in  a  group  along  the  stream,  some  on 
the  bank  and  others  in  its  actual  bed.  There  are  four 
principal  ones.  The  largest,  '*  The  Navajoe,"  has  formed 
a  large  basin,  six  or  eight  feet  across,  in  the  centre  of 
which  tiije  water  boils  up  ceaselessly,  and  the  overflow 
runs  down  to  the  creek  by  a  tiny  channel  thickly  en- 
crusted with  soda  deposit. 

Some  of  the  smaller  springs  are  chalybeate ;  and  the 
water  of  the  Fountain,  the  clearest  and  most  delicious  I 
have  ever  tasted,  is  strongly  impregnated  with  the  mineral 
waters  of  the  springs  in  its  bed. 
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A  road  loads  out  of  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  over 
the  famous  old  "  Ute  Pass,"  ^vbcro  the  Ute  Indians  of  the 
mountain  lay  in  wait  for  the  mountain  bufl'alo  coming 
down  to  feed  in  winter  on  the  plains,  when  driven  out  of 
South  Park  by  the  snows. 

All   this  little  valley  and   the  town  site  of  Colorado 
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Springs  have  witnessed  terrible  fights  between  the  Utes 
and  the  Cheycnncs.  It  was  a  kind  of  neutral  ground; 
and  when  one  tribe  dared  to  set  foot  upon  it,  their  enemies 
were  all  ready  to  pounce  upon  them.  So  late  as  18G9  the 
Cheyennes  scalped  and  killed  six  white  people  between 
the  present  railroad  track  and  Colorado  city. 
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While  we  were  at  Manitou  Dr.  B.  took  mo  up  my  first 
Canon  (pronounced  Canyon).  I  can  best  describe  this 
most  curious  feature  of  the  Eocivy  Mountains  by  saying 
what  I  saw. 

We  turned  off  the  road  near  the  hotel  up  a  track 
through  scrub  oak,  wild  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and 
rose-bushes.  The  valley  at  first  was  men  ly  a  common 
wooded  mountain  plcn ;  but  suddenly  we  found  ourselves 
in  front  of  a  narrow  gateway  of  rocks  one  hundred  oi 
more  feet  high,  and  in  a  moment  we  v^cre  in  the 
Canon. 

The  trail  led  up  the  bed  of  a  little  stream  now  dry, 
which  had  sawn  its  way  through  walls  of  sandstone  ol 
every  imaginable  colour,  from  rich  purple  and  crimson  to 
salmon-colour  and  white.  The  rucks  were  worn  into  the 
most  fantastic  shapes,  battlements,  and  castles,  and  pillars, 
hundreds  of  feet  high.  Sometimes  thoy  opened  out 
enough  to  allow  the  growth  of  splendid  Douglassii,  R  T, 
under  which  we  passed.  One  tree  had  fallen,  and  we  had 
to  walk  up  its  stem  covered  with  slippery  snow ;  and 
then  came  a  sudden  twist,  where  the  rocks  almost  met 
overhead,  sandstone  on  one  side,  limestone  on  the  other, 
and  I  touched  both  sides  'f  the  Canon  without  stretching 
my  arms  to  full  length. 

It  was  the  wildest  scene  :  the  towering  rocks,  black 
pines,  white  snow,  and  no  living  thing  save  ourselves  and 
a  solitary  hawk  wheeling  round  against  the  streak  of  blue 
sky  we  saw  above  our  prison  walls.  For  a  while  we 
went  up  twisting  and  turning  every  twenty  yards,  so  that 
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looking  back  one  could  not  imagine  hov/  one  had  got  in  ot 
would  get  out  again. 

This  Canon  at  the  time  I  saw  it  had  never  been  pro- 
perly explored  ;  but  some  adventurous  spirits  had  been 
up  it  for  several  miles,  and  said  the  scenery  grew  grander 
and  wilder  the  farther  you  went. 

As  far  as  geologists  have  been  able  to  work  out  the 
subject,  the  Canons  are  made  simply  by  the  action  of 
streams.  Every  stream  in  Colorado,  from  the  tiny 
mountain  rill  to  the  Arkansas  and  Rio  Colorado,  has  its 
Canon  in  some  part  of  its  course ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  river,  the  **Big  Canon"  of  the  Colorado  is  two 
hundred  and  thirty- eight  miles  long,  and  its  walls  rise  up 
vertically  from  the  river  to  a  height  of  from  two  thousand 
to  four  thousand  feet. 

After  a  while,  the  new  office  of  the  Fountain  Colony 
was  finished,  and  tu  my  real  regret  I  gave  up  my  poor 
little  shanty,  and  settled  in  a  plastered  room  behind  the 
office,  which  was  in  the  upper  story  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal dry-good'?  and  grocery  stores  of  the  town.  But  the 
weather  soon  made  me  glad  to  be  in  a  tolerably  well- 
built  house. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  extraordinary  changes  of 
temperature  to  which  tiiis  place  is  subject,  an  event  on 
the  18th  of  November  will  serve.  The  evening  was  so 
fine  and  warm,  that  we  all  took  a  long  walk  down  to  the 
Santa  Fe  road.  Two  hours  later,  however,  a  violent 
snow-storm  came  on,  with  wind ;  and  by  breakfast-time 
next  morning  it  was    blowing  a  perfect  huriicane,  the 
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house  rocking  so  that  sometimes  wo  thought  it  would  go 
over. 

The  cold,  as  we  ran  down  to  breakfast,  was  fearful ; 
and,  notwithstanding  innumerable  wraps,  my  right  ear, 
which  was  on  the  windy  side,  was  in  such  torture  I 
thought  it  must  be  frost-bitten ;  but  I  was  consoled  for 
the  pain  by  learning  that  when  it  hurts  you  are  all  safe, 
and  only  when  a  nice  comfortable  sensation  of  warmth 
comes  on  are  you  in  danger  of  being  "frosted." 

Dinner-time  brought  no  abatemen*  to  the  storm.  The 
snow  was  drifting  tremendously,  the  strong  wind  lifting 
the  dry,  powdery  particlels  right  oflf  the  ground,  and 
blowing  it  across  the  plain  in  clouds  of  white  dust.  The 
thermometer  registered  13"  above  zero. 

In  the  middle  of  dinner  the  unearthly  screech  which  in 
America  stands  for  a  whistle,  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
train ;  it  had  come  through  the  snow-drifts  nearly  up  to 
the  top  of  the  chimney.  The  wheels,  and  every  ledge 
and  comer,  were  a  mass  of  snow,  and  the  icicles  hung  in 
a  crystal  fringe  along  the  boiler. 

The  snow,  towards  evening,  began  to  disappear ;  next 
morning  the  sun  was  blazing,  and  not  a  breath  of  air 
stirring. 

The  town  grew  every  day ;  not  a  week  passing  without 
some  three  or  four  new  buildings  being  completed. 

Mrs.  F.  had  organized  a  capital  school,  which  for  the 
first  three  months  of  its  existence  she  taught  herself,  and 
had  as  many  as  twenty-five  scholars.  And  as  the 
population   increased,  it  was  determined  among  a  few 
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member,  of  the  colony  to  try  and  Bet  on  f    , 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ITS   OEI^BRATED    SIGHTS. 

THE  "  Garden  of  the  Gods  "  is  one  of  the  sights  which 
every  one  must  see  who  comes  to  Colorado  Springs ; 
so  we  drove  up  there  one  bright  day,  in  the  ambulance, 
with  our  two  brown  mules,  Pete  and  Baby. 

An  ambulance  may  be  best  described  as  a  wooden  tray, 
with  two  seats  on  springs,  and  a  canvas  top.  It  is  a 
very  good  conveyance  for  the  rough  roads  of  the  West, 
being  very  light,  and  easy  to  manage — so  light,  indeed, 
that  in  a  violent  wind- storm,  one  day,  M.  was  turning  to 
go  into  the  stables,  and  a  gust  caught  him  in  the  act,  and 
blew  the  ambulance  right  over. 

The  road  turned  oflf  to  the  **  Garden  "  about  four  miles 
up  from  Colorado  Springs,  on  the  way  to  Manitou,  and 
first  led  us  across  a  field,  and  then  to  a  bridge  over  the 
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Fountain.     It  was  just  wide  enough  for  the  waggon  (in 
Airerica  all  kinds  of  carriages  are  called  waggons),  and 
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was  quite  rotten.  How  we  got  over  I  know  not,  for,  in 
the  middle,  Pete,  who  had  been  turned  out  to  grass  for 
some   time,  and   was  not  on  his  best   behaviour,  shied 
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violently.  However,  we  did  get  over  in  safety,  and 
drove  along  what  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  road, 
but  it  more  resembled  newly-dug  celery  trenches,  varied 
b  avel-pits,  and  a  deep  ditch  right  across  every  few 
*"mdred  feet. 

At  last  we  got  to  the  ouler  garden,  a  great  open  space 
of  grass,  with  scattered  pines,  and  here  and  there  fan- 
tastic sandstone  rocks ;  and  further  on,  to  our  right,  la} 
the  great  rocks,  the  real  wonder  of  the  Garden. 

First,  we  passed  a  number  like  weird  figures  praying, 
with  their  heads  all  bent  towards  Cheyenne  Mountain ; 
then  a  red  sandstone  nun,  with  a  white  cowl  over  hei 
head,  was  trying  not  to  see  a  seal  who  stood  on  his  tail, 
and  made  faces  at  her.  There,  I  was  told,  two  cherubs 
were  fondly  kissing,  though  to  my  eyes  they  looked  more 
like  a  pair  of  sheep's  heads ;  and  so,  finding  new 
absurdities  every  moment,  we  came  to  the  Great  Gate- 
way, and  driving  between  the  rocks,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  we  turned  to  see  the  view. 

The  great  rocks  were  a  warm  salmon-colour,  with 
black  pines  growing  in  their  crevices,  and  bringing  out 
the  richness  of  their  colouring,  and  between  them,  as  if 
set  in  a  glowing  frame,  shone  Pike's  Peak  covered  with 
snow,  and  Cameron's  cone  and  the  foot-hills,  all  blue, 
white,  and  pink,  three  or  lour  miles  off. 

We  had  come  into  the  Garden  the  back  way ;  but  ♦he 
best  plan  is  to  go  first  through  the  Great  Gateway,  and 
drive  out  at  the  other  end.  Driving  back  the  way  we 
came,  we  got  along  without  misfortune  till  we  reached 
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that  horrid  bridge ;  and  this  time  Pete  positively  refused 
to  cross.  Twice  M.  got  him  to  the  middle,  and  Pete 
tried  to  push  poor  Baby  over  the  side,  and  then  backed 
sideways.  At  last  we  got  out,  and  M.  took  them  at  it 
four  times ;  but  a  mule's  mind,  when  once  made  up,  is 
not  to  be  moved,  and  we  had  in  the  end  to  drive  round 
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another  way  ;  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  Pete  was  right, 
for  he  had  twice  gone  through  a  bridge — the  last  time 
having  been  lamed  for  a  month  by  it ;  and  he  doubtless 
thought  the  chances  were  considerably  in  favour  of  his 
going  through  this  one  too. 

To  the  north  of  the  Garden,  among  the  foot-hills,  lies 
Glen  Eyrie.     It  is  a  v^ry  beautiful  valley,  about  half  a 
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mile  across,   into  which    debouches   one  of  the  finest 
Canons  in  the  neighbourhood. 

One  evening  the  moonlight  looked  so  tempting  that  fire 
of  us  determined  to  explore  the  high  ridge  which  divides 
Glen  Eyrie  from  the  Upper  Garden. 

Passing  the  Echo  Rocks,  and  making  them  sing  two  or 
th^ee  songs  a  couple  of  bars  behind  us,  a  narrow  track  led 
us  10  the  top,  with  a  scramble,  and  once  there  the  view  was 
superb.  To  the  right,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  wore  a 
group  Cx  pines,  through  which  the  moon  shone  so  brightly 
it  was  like  white  daylight.  Behind  us  lay  the  Glen,  with 
its  red  rocks,  and  the  hills  rising  up  to  old  Pike,  all 
covered  with  snow;  and  in  front  of  us  another  deep 
valley,  shut  in  with  a  high  rock  wall,  widening  out  above 
into  a  park,  and  below  narrowing  into  a  Caiion  which 
apparently  had  no  exit.  None  3f  us  had  ever  been  there 
before ;  but  we  plunged  down  the  hillside  through  deep 
snow,  with  here  and  there  a  Spanish  bayonet  {Yucca) 
sticking  up  to  prick  the  unwary,  and  down  to  the  bed  of 
the  Gaiion. 

The  Caiion  was  so  narrow  that  only  one  person  could 
squeeze  along  between  the  rocks  at  a  time ;  and  I  began 
seriously  to  fear  it  would  soon  get  too  narrow  for  us 
to  turn  round  and  escape,  and  that  we  should  have  to 
stay  there  for  the  rest  of  our  days.  Suddenly,  however, 
out  of  the  intense  black  shade,  '\^  e  came  into  a  streak  of 
brilliant  moonlight,  which  streamed  through  a  cleft  in  the 
rocks  before  us,  not  more  than  three  feet  wide ;  and  we 
saw  the  outer  valley  in  dazzling  light  beyond. 
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Wo  were  well  repaid  for  our  scramble,  and  there  cer- 
tainly is  a  great  charm  in  a  new  country  in  feeling  that 
one  is  looking  upon  places  which  probably  none  have  ever 
seen  before,  save  some  stray  trapper,  or  savage  Indian. 

At  the  end  of  November  we  had  what  is  called  a  "  cold 
snap,"  and  for  a  day  or  two  the  thermometer  got  as  low 
as  9°  above  zero.  It  soon  passed  o£f,  bright  sun  and 
warm  days  following  it ;  but  its  effect  was  to  drive  large 
herds  of  antelopes  in  from  the  plains  to  the  shelter  of  the 
bluffs. 

One  day,  hearing  they  were  near  town,  we  had  out  the 
ambulance,  with  the  mules,  and  drove  off  in  search  of 
them,  armed  with  a  revolver. 

We  had  not  gone  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  wesi  of 
the  town  site  when  we  saw  a  herd  in  a  hollow  to  the 
right  of  the  road.  M.  got  out  and  crept  away  after  the 
antelope,  telling  me  to  drive  slowly  after  him.  There 
were  about  twenty-three,  and  when  we  had  crossed  the 
hollow  and  got  to  the  top  of  the  next  rise,  we  saw  an 
immense  herd  of  some  hundreds  a  mile  west.  I  watched 
M.  along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  the  antelope  meanwhile 
running  round  below  him  out  of  sight,  when  suddenly  he 
stopped. 

Piff,  piff,  piff  went  the  pistol,  and  I  drove  on  to  him. 
No  luck,  alas!  as  Butler,  the  negro  at  the  office,  had 
loaded  the  revolver,  and  carefully  put  in  half  charges ;  so 
every  shot  fell  short.  We  drove  after  them,  and  M.  got 
three  more  long  shots  from  the  waggon,  but  to  no 
purpose. 
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Next  morning  by  ficvcn  o'clock  wo  were  off  with  Mr. 
de  C.  in  the  waggon  to  try  after  antelope  again ;  ..nd  I 
tried  to  cure  my  uncontrollable  dislike  of  firearms  by 
keeping  one  of  the  rifles  on  my  knee  till  it  was  wanted. 

We  fell  in  with  two  herds  in  the  same  place  as  yester- 
day ;  but  our  luck  was  as  bad  as  ever,  for  so  many  parties 
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of  shooters  were  out  after  them,  that  we  could  not  get 
within  range.  We  drove  on  the  bluflfs  in  hope  of  smaller 
game,  and  Mr.  de  C.  got  a  •*  cotton  tail "  rabbit  (Lejnis 
Artemisia) f  and  we  looked  in  vain  in  the  bushes  for 
prairie  chicken. 

But  we  got  what  quite  repaid  us  for  the  want  of  sport 
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— a  magnificent  view  of  the  mountains  to  the  south, 
which  at  the  town  are  hidden  by  Cheyenne  Mountain. 
Across  long  stretches  of  plain  we  saw  the  Greenhorn 
jutting  out  from  the  main  chain,  with  the  Spanish  Peak? 
sticking  up  blue  and  golden  beyond  it,  and  in  the  furthest 
distance  the  Raton  Mountains,  over  Maxwells,  two 
hundred  miles  away. 

The  antelopes  were  so  starved  that  winter  that  they 
came  i.  by  thousands  ofi*  the  plains  all  along  the  base  of 
the  mountains. 

At  Greeley,  the  colony  town  north  of  Denver,  they 
came  among  the  houses  and  got  shot  from  the  win- 
dows. A  herd  of  forty  was  crowded  in  a  field,  and  the 
Greeleyites  went  out  and  surrounding  it  shot  them 
all  down.  It  seems  cruel  to  kill  tli^m  in  this  unsports* 
manlike  manner. 

Another  of  the  "  sights  "  of  Colorado  is  Monument  Park. 

About  twelve  miles  north  of  the  town  lie  a  set  of  bluffs, 
the  beginning  of  the  Divide,  running  out  from  the  moun- 
tains some  twenty  miles  into  the  plains,  and  forming  a 
seriep  ^x  grass  valleys  or  **  parks,"  as  they  are  called  in 
the  West. 

Monument  Park  is  a  large  glade  about  two  miles  long 
running  from  east  to  west ;  the  end  of  the  glade  being 
tilled  up  wioii  the  blue  and  red  walls  of  the  foot-hills 
covered  with  pine-trees,  which  rise  about  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  valley.  The  south-western  slopes  of  the 
blufi's  are  covered  with  the  Monument  rocks,  which,  at 
first  sight,  strike  one  as  irresistibly  absurd. 
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They  are  of  every  height  and  size,  from  the  great  giant 
thirty  feet  high,  to  the  pigmy  of  twelve  inches ;  some- 
times they  stand  alone ;   sometimes  in  groups  of  twenty 
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CI  more.  No  two  are  alike,  and  each  year  they  change 
their  shape ;  as  wind,  snow,  frost,  and  rain  go  on  with 
the  work  of  destruction,  with  which  for  ages  they  have 
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been  moulding  this  group,  as  if  over  some  set  of  Titanic 
graves. 

The  New  Year  came  in  with  bright  sun,  no  wind,  and 
doubtless  sky. 

In  the  morning  a  swarm  of  Indians  had  come  into  the 
town.  They  were  Utes  from  New  Mexico,  and  M. 
recognised  many  old  acquaintances  among  them.  There 
were  several  squaws  of  the  party,  whose  ugly  faces  we 
were  glad  to  see,  as  their  presence  is  a  sure  sign  of  peace  ; 
and  for  a  few  weeks  previous,  there  had  been  rumours 
flying  about  of  an  intended  outbreak  among  the  Utes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  foot-hills. 

The  men  and  women  were  dressed  very  much  alike  ; 
except  that  the  women's  hair  was  cut  straight  round  just 
below  the  ears,  and  the  men  wore  their  long  scalp  locks, 
with  little  cases  of  beads  (like  a  bouquet  holder)  sur- 
rounding them.  Some  of  their  faces  were  painted  with 
red  stripes,  and  one  had  red  and  yellow  stripes  on  the 
cheeks,  yellow  being  the  second  mourning  for  a  near 
relation. 

When  an  Indian  dies,  the  nearest  of  kin  paint  them- 
selves entirely  white,  and  retire  to  their  lodges  for  ten 
days,  during  which  time  no  one  sees  them.  They  then 
come  out  and  paint  themselves  red  and  yellow  till  the  end 
of  the  month  or  moon,  when  the  days  of  mourning  are 
over.  The  Ute  war-paint,  which  I  did  not  see,  is  black 
and  white. 

The  Indians  were  intensely  interested  in  the  railroad 
track — the  first  they  had  ever  seen— and  squatted  down, 
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rubbing  the  metals  with  their  fingers.     Some  went  up  to 
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^Denver  by  train,  and  the  rest  camped  up  the  Fountain, 
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about  a  mile  below  Manitou,  and  hunted  in  the  moun- 

tains. 

Two  days  later  I  saw  their  lodges,  made  of  skin,  sup- 
ported by  poles,  as  I  drove  the  L.s  up  to  the  Soda 
Springs ;  and  one  of  the  tribe  was  kind  enough  to  scare 
the  rather  wild  ponies  I  was  driving,  by  standing  in  the 
bushes  close  to  the  road,  with  bow  and  arrow  ready 
drawn.  Horses,  and  still  more  mules,  cannot  bear  the 
smell  of  an  Indian,  and  will  often  ♦'  scare  "  at  them,  as  the 
phrase  is,  when  their  driver  cannot  see  one  within  a 
quarter  of  a  m;le. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OVER     THE     BATONS. 


WHENEVER  I  get  out  on  the  plains  and  look  south- 
ward to  those  endless  mountain  ranges  whichatretch 
away  into  New  Mexico  till  they  are  hidden  by  the  round- 
ness of  the  earth,  I  am  seized  with  a  longing  to  go  south 
and  see  them.  But  the  stage  journey  is  enough  to  deter 
any  one  from  going  who  is  not  absolutely  forced  to  go. 
My  desire,  however,  was  not  thoroughly  cured  till  M.  gave 
me  an  account  of  a  night-journey  he  made  across  the 
Ratons.  I  think  it  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the 
difficulties  of  winter  travel  out  here. 


"  We're  going  to  have  rough  work  over  the  mountain 
to-night,"  I  said  to  Dutch  Sam,  the  messenger  of  the 
S.  Q.  M.  (Southern  Overland  Mail),  at  the  Red  River 
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Station,  where  we  stopped  for  supper  on  a  night  in  the 
end  of  December,  1870.     **  Who  takes  us  over  ?  " 

"  Frank  Blue's  turn  to-night,  I  think.  —  Supper's 
ready." 

In  I  bundle,  and  find  Frank  stretching  himself,  after  a 
three  hours'  snooze,  preparatory  to  driving  forty  miles  on 
a  bitter  winter  night  over  the  roughest  piece  of  road  in 
Western  America 

** Hullo,  where  are  you  coming  from?  Who's 
aboard  ? " 

"Nobody  but  me." 

''Bully  for  you!     Where's  your  bottle  ?  " 

A  "square  drink"  op»  ns  his  eyes  a  little,  and  as  we 
discuss  some  steaming  beef-steaks  he  gives  us  the  pleasant 
news  that  **  the  other  side  "  (the  north  side  of  the  moun- 
tain) was  sloppy  with  half-melted  snow  as  he  came  over 
in  the  morning,  and  that  it  is  probably  now  a  sheet  of 
ice. 

"  However,"  he  adds,  "  as  there's  nobody  but  you 
aboard,  don't  much  matter  if  we  do  go  over.'* 

At  which  I  thanked  him,  and  asked  him  how  long  ago 
it  was  since  he  had  overturned,  so  as  to  calculate  the 
chances  against  his  doing  so  to-night. 

"Well,"  he   said,  "Old went   up   with   me  last 

night,  and  I  told  him  the  mules  wanted  roughing.  He 
said  they  didn't,  so  just  to  show  him  they  did,  I  piled 
the  leaders  into  a  heap  just  above  Dick  Wooten's  there, 

and  I  guess  from  the   row  the  insides — Old among 

'em— kicked  up,  he'll  believe  me  the  next  time." 
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"But  where 
on  earth  did 
you  go  ? "  I 
asked. 

"Oh,"     he 
said, "  I  waited 
till    I     got     a 
s  n  0  w  -  ba  n  k 
kinder    handy, 
pulled    on   my 
near    leader, 
slipped      my 
brake,    buc'ied 
myself  into  the 
snow-bank, 
and  let  the  old 
s  han  drydan 
rip." 

'^  Well,"  said 
I,**  thank  good- 
ness /  am  not 
one  of  the  Com- 
pany's offi- 
cers  !  " 

Afteranother 
long  drink  we 
muffle  up,  and 
I   jump  on   to 
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the  box-seat  beside  Frank,  while  Sam  turns  inside  for  a 
snooze. 

In  five  seconds  more  the  helpers  swing  the  leaders  into 
their  place,  and  with  a  tremendous  plunge  that  threatens 
to  burst  every  piece  of  tackle  about  them,  the  four  mules 
"lay  themselves  down"  and  race  away,  their  ears  laid 
back  along  their  necks,  their  tails  tight  down  to  their 
quarter,  bucking  and  squealing  along  the  only  piece  of 
level  this  side  of  the  mountains.  We  are  over  it  in  a 
minute,  and  in  and  out  of  the  dry  watercourse  with  a 
lurch  that  makes  me  grip  the  handrail,  the  mules  steady- 
ing on  the  further  side,  where  begins  the  steady  pull  up 
the  first  ascent. 

What  a  gorgeous  wild  scene  it  is  ! 

In  front  the  range  rises  in  a  black  weird  wall,  and  the 
full  moon  streams  down  on  the  white  broken  crags, 
making  them  look  like  the  battlements  of  old  ruined 
castles ;  and  across  the  road  the  pines  shed  a  ghastly 
shadow,  setting  off  still  more  brightly  the  moonlight  on 
beyond.  And  now  we  are  in  the  canon  itself,  and  the 
crags  beetle  a  thousand  feet  high  on  either  side,  save 
where  here  and  there  a  long  steep  slope  runs  up  far  into 
some  snow-covered  glen. 

I  express  a  hope  that  the  other  side  is  as  clear  as  this 
one,  as  up  to  the  present  the  road  has  been  perfectly 
clear  of  snow ;  and  Frank  says  that  all  is  dry  up  to  the 
summit,  but  from  that  down  we  shall  catch  it. 

We  trot  on  in  silence  for  the  next  half-mile,  crossing  and 
re-crossing  the  stream  several  times,  till  we  open  a  little 
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glade,  at  the  further  side  of  which  we  see  the  camp-fires 
of  a  Mexican  bullock-tidin,  whose  ten  waggons  are  drawn 
up  in  a  semicircle  against  the  rock,  forming  an  enclosure 
to  keep  the  cattle  from  roaming.     The  fires  shed  a  warm 


fisher's  peak. 


kindly  blaze  round,  lighting  up  the  dark  pine  stems, 
and  playing  on  the  little  white  points  of  rock  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  canon.  The  team  object  strongly  to 
passing  them ;  but  Frank's  heavy  whip  soon  reassures 
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Kitty,  one  of  the  loaders,  who  squeals  and  bucks  each 
time  the  thong  cracks  across  her  quarter. 

Ah  we  lose  the  fire  we  plunge  again  into  the  darkness  of 
the  cunon,  and  steady  the  team  as  we  near  the  Devil's  Gate, 
so  culled  from  two  enormous  rocks  through  which  the  water- 
course has  worn  a  channel  only  just  wide  enough  for  a 
waggon  to  get  through,  and  which  tower  over  our  heads  to 
some  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high.  It  is  a  wild  place,  and 
was  famed  in  old  times  for  desperate  Indian  encounters. 

From  this  up  to  the  summit  we  have  better  going,  and 
the  mules,  well  warmed  to  their  work,  take  us  up  quickly 
and  steadily ;  and  almost  before  I  am  aware  a  piercing 
cold  blast  warns  me  that  we  have  reached  the  summit, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  to  shield  us  from  the  north 
wind,  which  I  see  swirling  the  snow  in  wreaths  on  the 
top  of  Fisher's  Peak,  ten  miles  away.  Anxiously  we 
strain  our  eyes  down  the  northern  slope,  only  to  find 
deep  snow  over  everything. 

The  road  turns  sharp  at  right  angles  along  the  crest  of 
the  hill  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  mile  past  the  old  tree 
which  marks  the  boundary-line  of  the  territories  of 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  and  on  which  ten  years  ago 
a  famous  highwayman  was  lynched.  As  we  reach  the 
turn  in  the  road  where  the  descent  begins,  we  pull  up  and 
begin  to  prepare  for  it. 

Sam  and  I  get  out  and  tie  the  front  and  hind  wheels 
together  with  ropes  so  as  to  block  the  coach  entirely,  and 
prevent  the  hind-wheels  from  swinging  round,  as,  if  they 
did  so,  it  must  upset  the  coach. 
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This  done,  Sam  goes  forward  a  little  way  to  recon- 
noitre.    Not  five  stops  has  he  gone  when  his  heels  fly  up 


THE   ROAD   AT   THE   SUMMIT. 


into  the  air,  and  down  he  comes  on  the  broad  of  his  back, 
with  a  crash  that  re-echoes  through  the  still  night ;  and 
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it  is  some  seconds  before  he  can  find  breath  to  reply  to 
onr  questions  of  what  had  happened,  and  how  did  it  look. 
All  that  we  get,  however,  is  a  confused  sentence,  out  oi 
which  I  catch,  **  The  darn'dest  meanest  road  this  side 

of ,"  which  we  receive  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and 

Frank  tells  him  to  jump  on  board. 

This  time  I  get  inside,  as  Frank  says  he's  ''  going  to  run 
'em  down." 

Sam  follows  my  example,  and  we  each  station  ourselves 
at  a  window.  Frank  gets  the  team's  heads  straight,  and 
in  another  second  we  are  sliding  over  a  sheet  of  ice  at 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  on  a  gradient  of  one  foot  in  ten. 

A  sudden  jar,  a  grunt,  and  a  half-choked  groan  from 
one  of  the  mules,  while  a  half- smothered  curse  from 
Frank  tells  that  something  has  happened.  I  crane  out, 
and  see  the  off-wheeler  down  flat  on  her  side,  fortunately 
v/ith  her  legs  outward,  as,  had  they  fallen  inwards,  she 
would  have  thrown  the  other  wheel  mule,  and  then 
nothing  could  have  saved  us.  As  it  is,  how  we  get  down 
the  next  four  hundred  yards  goodness  only  knows ;  but  at 
the  end  of  it  we  find  a  big  snow-drift ;  and  into  it  Frank 
unhesity,tingly  shoots  us,  thus  enabling  him  to  stop 
the  team.. 

I  run  to  the  leaders'  heads,  while  Sam  gets  hold  of  the 
fallen  mule,  and  now  the  question  is,  how  to  get  her  on 
to  her  feet.  Frank  tells  me  to  swing  the  leaders  across 
the  road  from  the  mule  so  as  to  give  her  room  to  struggle; 
and  then  applying  the  whip  as  hard  as  he  can  across  her 
loins  she  struggles  up,  only  to  fall  again,  as  the  leaders. 
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frightened  at  the  crack  of  the  whip,  make  a  wild  plunge 
forward.  My  feet  slip  from  under  me,  and  for  a  second  I 
think  that  the  whole  team  and  the  coach  beside  are  over 
me ;  hut,  thanks  to  the  rough  lock  of  the  wheels,  they 
could  not  move  the  coach,  and  I  struggle  up,  only  to 
have  the  same  thing  happen  again. 

But  this  time  the  old  mule  keeps  her  feet ;  and  after 
cutting  away  the  snow  a  little  round  the  wheels,  we  jump 
in,  and  ofif  we  start  again. 

The  worst  part  is  over ;  and  the  next  half-mile  we  sail 
along  grandly,  when  down  goes  the  same  wheeler  again, 
and  we  drag  her  thirty  or  forty  yards  before  we  can  stop. 
"We  get  her  up  again ;  but  she  is  so  much  hurt  and  cowed 
by  the  fright,  that  she  falls  again  three  or  four  times 
before  we  reach  the  station  about  a  mile  ahead.  Here 
we  find  that  the  poor  brute  has  not  got  a  single  hair  on 
her  left  side  from  the  point  of  her  ear  to  the  root  of  her 
tail,  and  on  the  shoulder,  ribs,  and  hi^-bone  a  good  deal 
of  skin  has  come  ofif  as  well. 

**  But  any  way,"  Frank  says,  **  she's  only  a  mule  ; " 
and  sure  enough  a  year  afterwards,  I  sat  behind  her  over 
the  very  same  piece  of  mountain,  looking  as  if  she  had 
never  skated  down  the  Batons. 


You  will  easily  imagine  that  after  hearing  this  story  I  felt 
somewhat  like  the  man  who  said,  *'I  kin  eat  biled  crow, 
but  I  don't  hanker  arter  it,"  and  did  not  "  hanker  "  any 
more  after  a  journey  across  the  mountains. 
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IT  was  a  magnificent  autumnal  evening.  Our  ship  was 
covered  with  canvas  towering  to  the  very  truck ;  her 
studding-sails  spreading  outwards  like  the  wings  of  an 
immense  sea-bird,  and  herself  *'  staggering,"  as  the  sailors 
say,  under  a  fresh  quarter-wind,  with  as  much  as  she 
could  carry,  neither  less  nor  more. 

The  horizon  was  clear — a  rare  thing  at  sea — and  gave 
promise  of  a  glorious  sunset. 

We  were  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  a  sail 
in  sight ;  so  that  we  seemed  to  be  the  living  centre  of  the 
whole  visible  world — of  the  ocean  which  swept  around 
us,  and  the  blue  dome  of  the  cloudless  sky  that  descended 
over  us,  resting  its  huge  rim  upon  the  circumference  of 
the  plain  of  waters. 
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The  passengers  had  finished  dinner^  and  were  pacing 
iLe  deck ;  01,  broken  up  into  little  parties,  were  singing, 
telling  stories,  reading,  or  gazing  over  the  bulwarks  upon 
the  ruddy  rays  of  light  becoming  more  intense  in  the 
western  clouds  that  gathered  round  the  setting  sun. 

Such  delightful  evenings  on  shipboard  always  spread  a 
happiness  throughout  the  whole  vessel.  Sickness  and 
moroseness  are  bcth  banished ;  and  those  who  ordinarily 
**  dwell  apart,"  become  frank,  affable,  and  communi- 
cative. 

It  was  so  with  one  of  the  passengers,  whoso  appear- 
ance and  manners  had  arrested  my  attention  ever  since 
we  had  left  harbour.  He  was  a  man  of  ordinary  stature, 
and  of  a  light  wiry  make.  There  was  something  pecu- 
liarly striking  in  his  countenance,  yet  one  could  hardly 
tell  what  that  something  was.  The  features  were  all 
small  and  well  formed ;  the  complexion  dark  and  swarthy ; 
the  hair  lank  and  jet  black ;  the  eye — ^yes,  therein  lay  the 
mysterious  something. 

For  four  days  I  never  heard  that  man  open  his  lips. 

He  sat  during  meals  at  the  corner  of  the  table  near  the 
door  of  the  saloon,  nearly  opposite  to  me,  and  separated 
always  by  a  considerable  gap  from  his  next  neighbour. 
He  seldom  raised  his  head  while  mating ;  never  partook 
of  more  than  one  dish,  and  of  that  very  sparingly,  eating 
very  rapidly,  and  never  drank  anything  stronger  than 
water ;  so  that  his  meal,  begun  always  late,  and  taken  in 
silence,  was  over  in  a  few  minutes,  and  his  seat  again 
empty. 
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When  on  deck  he  paced  up  and  down  from  morning 
till  night,  speaking  to  no  one,  and  apparently  absorbed  in 
his  own  thoughts.  His  step  was  as  peculiar  to  himself 
as  were  his  other  manners ;  short  and  rapid,  and  noise- 
less, like  a  wild  beast  speeding  onwards  towards  its  prey, 
he  seemed  to  glide  along  the  deck. 

But  no  one  could  look  at  that  face  without  feeling  there 
was  something  behind  it  "  out  of  the  common."  That 
eye  !  How  quickly  it  glanced  round,  and  seemed  to  fasten 
on  everything  and  everybody;  now  changing  to  calm 
sadness,  brooding  in  deep  thought ;  or  suddenly — one 
knows  not  why — becoming  fixed  with  a  sharp  piercing 
glance  of  fire,  beneath  the  contracted  eyebrows,  as  if  it 
gazed  upon  a  spirit ;  while  the  nostrils  were  distended, 
the  lips  compressed,  and  the  features  lighted  up  with  deep 
emotion. 

A  total  stranger  myself  to  all  the  passengers,  I  could 
not  make  the  inquiries  which  I  felt  prompted  by  curiosity 
to  make,  about  this  unknown  person.  But  one  day  after 
dinner — on  that  beautiful  autumnal  evening  I  have  de- 
scribed— two  passengers  beside  me,  while  conversing 
about  the  great  emigration  then  taking  place  from  the 
United  States  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  happened  to 
forget  the  name  of  some  dangerous  pass. 

"  What  is  the  name  ?  "  exclaimed  a  Yankee,  stamping 
his  foot  with  irritation,  and  knitting  his  brow. 

"Jonada  del  Muerto  between  Chihuahua  and  Santa 
Fe,"  said  the  unknown  one,  without  lifting  his  eyes  or 
speaking   another   word ;    then  rising  from  his  seat,  he 
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proceeded  to  the  deck  as  if  he  had  uttered  somethir^  in  a 
dream. 

"  Queer  chap  that ! "  remarked  one  of  the  speakers, 
as  he  gazed  after  him ;  "I  knew  he  knowed  it,  if  man 
did." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  I  inquired. 

'•Well,  I  expect,"  said  the  Yankee,  "that  he  does 
some  business  in  the  far  west.  I  heard  a  St.  Louis  man 
— that  tall,  red-haired  fellow  at  the  other  table — say,  that 
his  life  would  be  one  of  the  loudest  in  any  language,  if  it 
were  in  print." 

This  description,  peculiar  though  it  was,  made  me 
desire  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  stranger ;  and, 
accordingly,  T  was  soon  on  the  quarter-deck  beside  him, 
and  after  a  few  distant  and  cautious  approaches,  based 
upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  appearance  of  the  ship, 
and  prospects  of  the  voyage,  etc.,  I  managed  to  come  so 
near  hiTn  as  to  ask,  alluding  to  his  remark  in  the  cabin, 
whether  he  had  travelled  far  in  the  west  ? 

His  answer,  expressed  in  quiet  and  courteous  language, 
prompted  other  questions ;  and  these  led  to  replies  and 
counter-questions,  until  hour  followed  hour,  and  the 
gorgeous  sunset  was  hardly  noticed,  and  the  rush  of  the 
waves  was  unheard,  and  the  heave  and  pitch  of  the  vessel 
unperceived,  and  the  whole  scene  arornd  me  became  as  a 
dream. 

My  companion  was  one  of  those  characters  to  which  an 
island  like  ours  can  no  more  afford  room  than  a  crib  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  can  afford  scope  to  the  camel  or 
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jntelope   for  the  display  of  their  endurance   or   Hwift 
less. 

His  life,  in  its  several  features,  may  be  very  briefly 
tated. 

He  was  a  German,  well  born,  aud  connected  with  at 
least  one  noble  family  in  Scotland.  He  had  early  left 
purope  to  "  push  his  fortune  "  in  America.  Partly  from 
a  love  of  adventure,  and  partly  from  the  hope  of  opening 
up  a  new  line  of  trade,  be  had,  soon  after  lauding, 
travelled  across  the  continent,  and  penetrated  north  to 
the  Columbia  River,  and  south  to  Mexico  and  California. 
He  ended  by  purchasing  some  mules,  loading  them  with 
merchandise  suited  for  sale  or  barter ;  and  taking  a  few 
intrepid  spirits  with  him  to  share  the  dangers  and  profits 
of  his  enterprise,  he  commenced  a  regular  business, 
which  bad  increased  upon  his  hands,  until  at  last — 
after  fourteen  years  of  great  success  and  singular 
endurance — he  was  eminently  "the  merchant  of  the 
wilderness." 

His  plan  of  operations  was  this : 

He  had  thirty  waggons,  each  waggon  having  attached 
to  it  ten  to  twelve  mules,  guided  by  two  men,  dead  shots, 
armed  with  rifles.  Their  caravan,  therefore,  consisted  of 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  mules  and  sixty  men. 

"Now,  suppose  these  waggons  loaded  with  merchan- 
dise, purchased  chiefly  in  Manchester,  and  worth  many 
thousand  pounds,"  I  asked  the  merchant,  **  what  was  tbe 
journey  which  they  pursue  ?  " 

"Why,  I'll  tell  you,"  was  his  reply.     "It's  rather  a 
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long  one.  Starting  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia, 
I  go  right  across  to  Ohio — sail  down  the  river  to  the 
Mississippi — up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis —  from  St. 
Louis  up  the  Missouri  to  Fort  Independence,  four  miles 
inland  ;  and  there  we  all  meet  and  begin  our  real  journey 
in  earnest  to  the  west." 

**Pray,  how  far  must  you  travel  before  beginning  what 
you  call  your  real  journey  ?  " 

*'  Oh !  not  far — only  across  the  United  States,  and 
down  one  river  and  up  another — let  me  see — perhaps 
about  two  thousand  miles." 

A  pretty  long  introductory  start,  thought  I. 

*'  But  whither,"  I  asked,  **  after  your  start  from  Fort 
Independence  ?  " 

"  Twenty  miles,"  he  replied,  **  bring  us  across  the 
Indian  lines,  and  then  we  are  clear  of  the  settlements. 
Our  course  lies  'Imost  due  west  by  south,  for  about  a 
thousand  miles  across  the  prairie,  until  we  strike  the  river 
Mora,  ninety-five  miles  east  from  Santa  Fe.  Passing  a 
spur  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  called  Taos,  I  divide  my 
company  ;  sending  thirty  of  my  best  men  with  the  half 
of  the  goods  along  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  as  far  as 
the  Columbia,  to  trade  with  Indians  and  trappers  for  their 
furs.  This  journey  occupies  about  six  months.  I  pro- 
ceed myself  with  the  second  division  due  south  for  about 
twenty-one  hundred  miles  more  to  Durango  and  Zacate- 

CilS." 

"  And  how  long  does  this  journey  take  ?  " 

'*  I  leave  Fort  Independence  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
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reach  Santa  Fe  in  about  three  mouths ;  and  in  six  months 
more  I  am  back  to  Santa  Fe  from  the  south  on  my  way 
home.  For  fourteen  years  I  have  been  altogether  only 
about  three  years  in  the  settjoments.  I  have  constant 
travelling  each  year  at  the  rate  of  about  six  hundred  miles 
a  month." 

Such  was  the  route  of  the  merchant  of  the  wilderness. 
Perhaps  some  of  my  young  readers  may  endeavour  to 
trace  it  on  a  map  ?    It  is  something  like  a  journey ! 

Space  would  fail  me  to  recount  a  tenth  of  his  strange 
adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes. 

The  mere  physical  strength  required  for  such  a  journey 
is  immense.  He  and  his  men,  during  the  twenty-four 
hours,  had  never  more  than  two  and  a  half  hourH  of  sleep  ; 
and  were  obliged  to  supply  themselves  with  food  by  hunt- 
ing the  buffalo,  or  killing  any  game  they  chanced  to  meet. 
They  cooked  on  fires  made  from  the  dry  dung  gathered 
from  the  grassy  prairie,  and  lived  for  months  without 
bread  or  vegetables. 

It  is  seldom  that  such  visitations  can  be  provided 
against.  Two  or  three  years  before  I  met  the  merchant, 
he  had  been  placed  in  circumstances  which  demanded  all 
his  courage  and  decision  of  character.  They  occurred 
somewhere  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  during  one  of 
those  sudden  and  heavy  falls  of  snow  which  he  has  once 
or  twice  encountered  in  his  journey,  and  which  lasted 
ioxjive  weeks  at  a  time. 

The  cold  at  this  time  was  extreme.  After  toiling  some 
days   through   the   snow   to   reach   a   river,   the   whole 
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company  got  so  benumbed  and  downhearted,  that  a  halt 
was  called  by  one  of  his  men,  who  had,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  exhibited  a  tendency  to  rebellion.  They  all 
refused  to  go  farther,  though  the  rivor  was  within  march- 
ing distance  before  sunset,  if  they  put  forth  all  their 
energies  to  gain  it. 

The  plan  of  the  mutineers  was  probably  to  desert  the 
waggons,  and  go  oflf  with  the  mules.  I  forget  now  the 
details  of  the  story.  But  I  well  remember  the  description 
he  gave  of  his  feelings,  when  he  found  himself  hundreds 
of  miles  from  any  settlement,  in  the  presence  of  sixty 
determined  men  with  loaded  rifles,  and  on  the  verge  of 
rr.utiny.  He  knew  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost. 
So,  going  up  to  the  ringleader,  he  commanded  him  to 
)aount  and  proceed.  On  his  refusal,  the  merchant  drew 
a,  pistol  and  shot  him  dead !  He  then  went  to  the  next, 
and  gave  the  same  command.  The  mesmeric  power  of 
fearless  determination  and  authority  was  felt,  and  the 
whole  band  proceeded. 

He  took  the  firs<  opportunity  of  explaining  all  his 
re)-sons  to  them ;  and  while  they  admitted,  after  their 
dinger  and  sufferings  were  over,  that  he  was  right,  and 
had  ^aved  their  lives,  he  insisted  upon  giving  himself  up 
to  justice  when  he  reached  the  States.  Being  freed  from 
blame,  he  then  petitioiied  Congress  for  a  law  to  regulate 
such  authoii'.y  as  his  in  the  wilderiess. 

**  Were  you  not  afraid  of  your  life  ?  "  I  asked. 

"With  sixty  rifles  against  me,"  he  replied,  **my  lile 
was  easily  taken.     Either  of  us  must  succeed.     If  they 
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did  so,  we  must  all  have  perished ;  if  I  did  so,  we  were 
safe:   I  was  like  the   captain   of  a   mutinous   crew   at 


sea. 
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What  firmness,  courage,  and  self-reliance  from  a  sense 
of  right  1 
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merchant  toot  place  duri J ';!  f  !^  ""^e^turon, 

/"«  eome  unsown  cauT„K!^''""^y  »"'■»«• 
J«te.t  rivers-the  prairie^'  ^{"^^''  *^^  hooding  of 
-'  ^"'i  of  scattered  ;";;«;  '"""*  '^^«  '^  ^^eU 

*^-;eives  0.  such  au  isC'         "'  "^  "-"  ^°-<i 

VV^e  had  just  reached  "  h.      -^ 
J-dred  and  fift,  „>i J^m  .r  '  ""^'"^  ^<'^^'  '- 
F"rt  I-^dependence.     The  ell        "'"'''  ^^"'''■"^"t  at 
;f  ^  our  mules,  for  I'l'^l'  "^"  ^-"-     ^^  P-ceed 
J^-'of  mymen  wouid  Je  be  u  ,  "'"'  "*'  '-P--"'- 
"'''3'  had  a  large  quan,  Jof  "ff  7"         """"-"""^'y- 
=P-  of  .,,«„„,  J.  ,  J  dryaSr"*;""'  '™-  ''« 

^'  ^"^  '^«  PJ-obability  of  tb. 
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water  somewhat  abating,  food  could  be  obtained  for  the 
mules.  But  the  settlements  must  be  reached  to  get 
assistance,  or  all  might  perish.  I  resolved  to  make  the 
attempt  on  foot. 

"  Taking  a  small  quantity  of  buffalo  meat  with  me,  I 
started  alone,  committing  myself  to  the  care  of  God  ;  for 
it  was  a  terrible  journey,  such  as  i  r.ever  had  to  encounter 
before,  and  never  can  again.  I  once  rode  with  three 
mules  eight  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  eight  days,  yet 
that  was  nothing  to  this  journey ! 

*'  The  water  had  risen  forty  feet  in  some  places.  After 
almost  every  mile  of  dry  ground  or  shallow  water,  where 
I  could  wade,  I  was  obliged  to  swim  some  creek  or  deep 
gully.  One  night  I  swam  six  large  creeks.  The  cold 
was  also  great ;  yet,  by  God's  help,  I  travelled  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  twelve  days.  I  could  not  have 
slept  more  than  two  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  and  then 
it  was  a  sort  of  feverish  dose  in  my  wet  clothes,  en  a 
prairie  knoll. 

"  Jb'or  the  last  four  days  I  had  not  a  particle  of  food, 
and  was  compelled  to  eat,  or  rather  to  gnaw,  my  leather 
moccasins  and  braces.  My  clothes  were  almost  all  torn 
from  my  back.  To  add  to  my  sufferings,  I  strained  my 
ankle,  and  for  the  last  hundred  and  ten  miles — wet, 
naked,  famished — I  dragged  myself  along  with  great 
agony.  I  at  last  reached  the  end  of  my  journey, 
dreadfully  swvollen ;  and  for  six  weeks  I  was  confined  to 
bed. 

"Assistance  was  sent  ray  men  by  a  large  escort  v.ith 
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light  canoes.  With  the  loss  of  many  of  my  mules,  they 
at  last  arrived,  but  took j^ re  weeks  to  perform  the  journey. 
Thank  God,  I  saved  them !  But  it  was  worse  than  even 
the  Jonada  del  Muerto." 

I  was  told   that   this   adventure  had  attracted    great 
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notice  in  the  United  States  at  the  time,  though  I  never 
met  any  account  of  it.     I  believe  it  was  strictly  true. 

Another  "  peril  in  the  wilderness  "  is  from  the  Indians. 
The  Blackfeet  and  Raphoes  are  the  deadliest  enemies  to 
the  white  man :  no  distance  will  weary  them. 
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The  merchant  arranged  his  camp  every  night  in  pre- 
paration for  an  attack.  The  waggons  were  drawn  up  in 
a  double  van ;  the  mules  and  men  in  the  centre  ;  while  a 
watch  was  placed  outside.  '  If  the  alarm  was  given,  his 
men  with  loaded  rifles  ranged  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  wixggons,  and  thus  their  position  wag 
almost  impregnable.  Often,  however,  in  a  desperate 
attack,  they  came  to  hand-and-hand  struggle  ;  but  though 
occasionally  some  one  of  his  men  was  killed,  they  came 
off  always  conquerors  in  the  end. 

A  ludicrous  incident  occurred  in  one  of  these  engage- 
ments. 

One  of  his  men  had  been  scalped  by  the  Indians  some 
years  before,  and  survived,  as  very  few  have  ever  done, 
the  terrible  operation.  He  procured  a  wig  when  at  the 
settlements,  and  again  was  in  a  scrimmage  with  the 
savage  foe  ;  and  again  the  knife  was  ready  to  encircle  the 
head  whose  hair  was  seized  by  the  Indian,  when,  lo  !  the 
whole  scalp  came  away  of  its  own  accord,  and  the  bald 
head  lay  shining  on  the  grass  ! 

The  Indian  looked  horror-struck.  Expecting  to  meet 
a  foe,  he  was  persuaded  that  he  had  met  a  magician,  and 
dropping  both  thp  wig  and  his  tomahawk,  he  fled  with  a 
yell  from  the  field  of  battle,  leaving  the  enemy  in  posses- 
sion of  his  precious  life,  tiiid  of  his  precious  peruke,  with 
the  tomahawk  to  the  bargain,  as  a  trophy ! 

Some  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  all  cavalry  regiments. 
The  Cumanchoes  are  a  splendid  race,  numbering  many 
thousands.     They  are  all  beautiful  riders,  women  as  well 
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as  men,  and  their  hair  being  permitted  to  grow  until  it 
reaches  far  down  their  back,  waves  gracefully  in  the  wind 
as  they  charge  at  full  gallop.  Their  ease  on  horseback, 
the  singular  rapidity  and  agility  of  their  movements,  can 
only  be  equalled  by  the  most  practised  riders.  This 
moment  they  sit  erect,  in  the  next  they  are  invisible. 

While  charging,  they  stoop  down,  and  draw  the  bow 
on  the  right  side  of  the  horse's  neck,  but,  suddenly 
stopping,  the  horse  is  wheeled  round,  and  nothing  is 
visible  but  a  part  of  the  foot  of  the  rider ;  his  whole  body 
is  now  hanging  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  horse,  and 
his  existence  is  discerned  only  by  the  arrow  that  comes 
whizzing  from  the  unseen  foe.  The  practised  rifleman 
often  shoots  through  the  horse's  neck  to  hit  the  Cuman- 
choe*s  head,  which  he  knows  to  be  on  the  other  side. 

So  chivalrous  are  these  Arabs  of  the  western  desert, 
that  they  often  give  warning  of  their  intended  attack,  that 
there  may  be  a  fair  stand-up  fight.  I  may  add,  that  they 
are  all  teetotallers. 

But  the  Blackfeet !  These  are  the  black  snakes  in  the 
grass.  The  poor  trappers  have  singular  escapes  from 
them.  Unless  I  had  perfect  confidence  in  my  informant, 
the  facts  which  he  related,  and  which  others  have  since 
confirmed,  of  what  some  men  aru  capable  of  enduring 
while  efi'ecting  their  escape  from  these  wolf-like  pursuers, 
seem  altogether  incredible. 

"  Well,"  said  the  merchant,  **  it  is  wonderful  I  Such  a 
fellow  as  Kidcarstens,  for  instance — " 

**  Who  was  he  ?  "  I  asked. 
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*'  Oh !  a  famous  half-bred,  who  all  his  life  was  among 
those  wilds.  Kidcarstens  was  once  roused  up  by  four 
warriors  of  the  Blackfeet,  who  had  vowed  to  kill  him,  as 
he  had  scalped  one  of  the  tribe  in  battle.  They  came  on 
him  as  he  was  trapping  on  the  North  Fork,  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  from  Taos.  I  know  the  spot  well. 
He  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  throw  away  his  precious 
rifle  and  traps,  and  run  for  his  life.  He  did  so,  and  Jack 
could  run,  I  assure  you  ;  he  was  all  small  bone,  with 
muscle  like  whip-cord.  He  never  stopped,  ate,  or  slept, 
till  he  reached  Taos ;  and  then  he  was  only  a  few  miles 
ahead  of  his  foe.  He  stopped  to  drink  in  crossing  the 
streams  ;  that  was  all  he  had  during  the  terrible  race  !  " 

"  A  race  of  two  hundred  miles !  impossible  !  "  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Longer,  sir, — longer,  I  believe  ;  I  have  taken  three 
days  to  the  same  journey  on  horseback,  at  the  rate,  I 
calculate,  of  more  than  seventy  miles  a  day.  No  man 
who  knows  the  Blackfeet  and  Kidcarstens  would  doubt 
it.     They  beat  most  runners  ;  but  Jack  beats  all !  " 

•'  Talking  of  escapes  from  Indians,"  he  continued, 
while  he  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh — a  rare  thing  for  my 
singularly  grave  friend,  who  seemed  often  to  have  caught 
the  statue-like  composure  of  the  Redskin — **  the  best  1 
ever  knew  was  old  Peg-leg  Smth.  We  called  him  Peg- 
leg  because  he  had  a  wooden  leg.  He  trapped  along 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  sold  to  me,  or  to  the  Hudson 
Bays,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

*'  Peg   had    a   white   horse — his   only   companion  for 
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»ore  p„eio„s  to  hi„>  .harid  o    d"       7'"  ''""  "«'- 
the  haunts  of  the  I,,^  diamonds.     He  knew 
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or  Ws  way,  or  so.ue  rovlg  aackr:  '"'"  ''^^  ^"^  ""' 
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P-  -  Ms  paoes,  to  ^aiftlt  ^t  IT'T,  ^"^  -" 
ment  of  friendly  Indians.  ^      ''*^''*  ««^"e- 

**  Away  went  Pe^r  an/i   ^^      ,. 
-"^  a  yell  that  ^I^TC'JT  ^■"'  '''^  «'-'^-'. 
t-pper  give  up  in  despair     Mi,      ""'' """"  ""'  ""^  "^ 

-til  the  savages  were  a  grodwri"?  "°"  ^''''^•'• 
«"'  of  sight;  but  he  knew  w!u  th  ?  '  "'''  ''""^*™«« 
«•«.  would  run  along  it,  Zl^^  Srj"  .f  '-"' 
ay,  weeis  after  he  had  .       j  bloodhounds, 

fo"ow  up  the  trail  f:!:;::  ''  ■""  ""^  ^^""^  - 
P  over  the  .round.^nritrtrt'  T  ''  ''' 
frequently  crossed  by  others        7  ™°'''  ^"^^^^ 

down  ,     Poor  Peg,  ^       '  a      '  "  '"^  «""'  '-  ^^'^ 
'<":-•.«  deer,     The  enem^t:  Il^r  "^  ^^''^''^   ' 

Wse  was  bL,mint  wetief^^y^^^^^^^  ^"^  "■«  «" 
yard  or  two  to  descld  On./  Tl  '"'  ^^'  "  g^^" 
""•'eB  farther,  always  keepil  ^  '°'^^^''  ^°'  --« 
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a       iieigiat,  he  saw  two  of  hie 
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enemies  far  off,  but  other  two  veiy  close  upon  him,  in 
full  cry ;  so  that  it  was  evident  they  must  very  soon  come 
up  with  him,  more  especially  as  he  had  entered  on  a 
mountain  path. 

"What  was  to  be  done?  A  few  minutes  more  and 
they  must  be  on  him  ! 

''  He  first  unslung  his  rifle.  He  must  risk  one  shot  at 
all  events,  though  but  one  more  remained  in  his  pouch. 
He  made  another  preparation,  which  I  shall  tell  you  ot 
immediately.  Halting  on  a  rising  knoll,  he  dismounted, 
made  his  obedient  horse  stand  like  a  statue,  and  calmly 
waited  the  approach  of  the  two  Indians,  who  must 
suddenly  appear  round  a  sharp  turn,  towards  which  he 
pointed  his  unerring  rifle. 

"  Suddenly  one  of  the  enemy  rushed  on  the  path  with 
a  cry  of  surprise,  and,  in  a  moment,  lay  dead.  The 
other  appeared  in  a  second  after,  when  Peg-leg,  having 
unstrapped  his  wooden  leg,  flourished  it  over  his  head  ; 
then  presenting  the  stump  to  the  foe,  he  flung  the  wooden 
leg  at  the  Indian's  head  I  But  the  savage,  seeing  his 
companion  dead  at  his  feet,  and  seeing,  too,  as  he 
fancied,  a  real  leg  coming  towards  him,  he  stood  for  a 
moment  panic- struck  by  this  exhibition  of  witchcraft,  and 
springing  out  of  sight,  was  seen  no  more. 

<*  Peg  reached  the  settlement  in  safety,  with  his  leg 
under  his  arm.  The  other  Indians,  he  afterwards 
learned,  had  been  warned  by  their  companion  to  retire 
with  all  speed  from  the  great  wizard. 

**  Poor  Peg- leg  I     The  last  tin^    I  saw  him  was  at  Jack 
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Nolans',  the  tavern-keeper  at  Fort  Independence.  He 
had  come  in  to  sell  his  skins,  and  spend  his  money  on 
drink,  as  ha  did  every  three  or  four  years,  for  he  had  no 
other  way  of  spending  it.  Banks  are  few,  and  securities 
uncertain,  among  the  Baphoes  and  Blackfeet!  Peg 
drank  more  than  he  could  pay  for,  and  Nolans  seized  the 
old  horse  for  the  debt,  and  told  its  master  to  die  when 
and  where  he  pleased,  but  he  would  get  neither  liquor 
nor  horse  till  he  paid  for  both.  Alas  I  there  was  no 
trapping  at  Fort  Independence.  Peg  could  as  well  have 
paid  your  national  debt. 

*<  The  horse  was  accordingly  locked  up  in  an  outhouse, 
the  door  being  fastened  with  a  huge  padlock,  the  key  of 
which  hung  as  an  ornament  near  Mr.  Nolans'  bed.  Early 
m  the  morning.  Peg  rose,  stepped  a  few  paces  back  from 
the  padlock,  covered  the  lock  with  his  rifle,  blew  it 
open,  limped  in,  and  in  a  trice  was  mounted  on  the  old 
horse. 

*'  Mr.  Nolans,  alarmed  by  the  shot,  had  come  out  in 
his  night-dress  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  but  only  got 
a  peep  of  Peg,  with  his  leg  projecting  like  a  bowsprit 
between  him  and  the  sky,  on  the  top  of  a  prairie  knoll, 
waving  his  hand  as  he  and  his  old  horse  retired  once 
more  to  live,  and  I  suppose  to  die,  among  the  Kocky 
Mountains  1  " 

"  What  a  life  1 "  said  I. 

**AhI  my  friend,  you  have  never  tried  itl  Once 
begun,  it  has  a  charm  which  acts  like  spirits  to  a  con- 
firmed drunkard ;    you   may   suffer   from   it,   but  -habit 
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prevents  you  from  giving  it  up.  I  begin  to  fear  I  myself 
could  never  live  in  the  settlements.  As  for  such  a  man 
as  Peg-leg  Smith  doing  so,  you  might  as  well  try  and  get 
an  eagle  to  strut  along  the  streets  of  New  York." 

The  last  time  I  saw  the  merchant  was  in  Liverpool ; 
and  after  a  long  chat,  he  wished  to  give  mo,  as  a  parting 
gift — will  the  reader  guess  what  ? — a  scalp  of  an  Indian 
whom  he  had  slain  in  battle  1 

I  begged  he  might  not  take  the  trouble  of  searching 
for  the  relic.  But  a  chord  had  been  touched  by  the  very 
mention  of  the  scalp,  and  he  fell  into  a  reverie,  staring  at 
the  fire  while  he  slowly  smoked  his  cigar.  At  last  the 
puffs  of  smoke  got  quicker  and  quicker — the  stern 
expression  came  to  the  eye — till,  stamping  with  one  foot 
on  the  floor,  and  clenching  his  hands,  he  said  with 
intense  energy— 

"  I  shall  yet  do  for  him  I  " 

•*  For  whom  ?  "  I  inquired. 

**  That  scoundrel  Baphoe  Indian  who  shot  my 
brother  I" 

In  the  rich  and  populous  "  settlement "  of  Liverpool 
he  was  dreaming  of  the  Far  West,  and  arranging,  in  his 
own  mind,  for  his  next  attack  upon  the  Baphoes,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  a  brother  whom  they  had  killed  I 

The  last  accounts  I  received  of  A.  S.,  the  merchant  of 
the  wilderness,  were  lately  from  an  old  friend  who  now 
resides  in  Mexico.  On  asking  him  whether  he  had  ever 
heard  of  such  a  person,  he  replied,  <'  His  name  has  been 
wall  known  in  Mexico  and  the  Far  West  for  nearly  thirty 
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years  as  a  yerj  remarkable,  hoLest,  enterprising,  and 
daring  man.  But  I  tave  lost  sight  of  him  for  years. 
He  returned,  I  believe,  to  Gerir  aiy,  after  having  made 
money  in  California,  but  could  not  resist  the  attractions 
of  the  wilderness,  and  so  he  went  again  back  to  the  Far 
West. 

**  The  last  thing  T  heard  about  him."  he  continued, 
**  was  an  incident  very  characteristic  of  the  man.  A 
diligence  in  which  he  was  travelling  near  Mexico  was 
attacked  by  a  strong  party  of  banditti,  and  robbed.  The 
only  one  of  the  passengers  who  showed  fight  was  a  little, 
athletic,  black-eyed  man,  who  sat  on  his  luggage  with  a 
loaded  revolver  in  each  hand,  gazing  with  a  stern  look  on 
the  banditti. 

"  *  I  know,'  he  said,  '  you  cowardly  scoundrels,  that 
you  can  kill  me  and  rob  me,  but  not  before  two  of  you, 
at  least,  are  first  shot  by  me,  for  I  never  missed.  So 
keep  off  I ' 

"  They  did  keep  off;  and  the  merchant  of  the  vfilder- 
ness  thus  saved  his  life  and  property.  I  have  not  heard 
of  him  since." 

Such  a  strange  life  of  energy  and  courage  is  worth 
knowing  about. 


m  THE  YO  SEMITE  VALLEY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


FROM    SAN   FRANCISCO. 


TIHE  famous  big  trees  of  Tabveras  county  were  my 
-'-     first  object. 

A  steamer  leaves  San  Francisco  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and,  after  winding  through  the  narrow  and  tor- 
tuous **  sleughs  "  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  reaches  Stock- 
ton in  the  early  morning.  Hence,  a  four-horse  **  Concord " 
coach  leaves  at  six  for  Murphy's,  where  it  arrives  at 
about  eight  the  same  evening. 

Let  me  describe  a  Concord  cosSh. 

First,  it  derives  its  name  from  the  town  in  the  eastern 
States  where  it  is  built,  and  is  an  overgrown  loutish 
descendant  of  the  English  mail-coach  of  former  days. 
It  is  usually  painted  bright  red,  and  carries  on  its  panels 
a  glaring  portrait  either  of  a  President,  a  maiden,  or  a 
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general;  over  the  door  is  written  "  U.  S.  Mail,"  gene- 
rally translated  *•  Uncle  Sam's  Mail ;  "  and  along  the  top 
are  the  names  of  the  termini  between  which  it  runs. 

Inside,  are  three  seats,  each  made  to  hold  three  people: 
the  back  and  front  seats  are  of  course  the  most  comfort- 
able, those  who  are  on  the  middle  bench  having  but  a 
strap  to  lean  against.  Thus  nine  is  the  limit  of  inside 
accommodation  ;  the  limit  outside  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained, but  eight  besides  the  driver  m-^y  be  comfortably 
seated,  that  is,  if  the  word  **  comfort"  is  at  all  applicable 
to  a  Concord  coach. 

A  most  important  part  is  its  powerful  break,  applied  by 
heavy  pressure  of  the  driver's  right  foot.  These  breaks 
are  used  in  all  American  coaches  and  mud- waggons,  and  are 
indispensable  in  the  steep  country  they  traverse. 

The  luggage  is  strapped  on  to  a  vast  platform  behind  ; 
small  parcels  are  put  in  the  front  boot,  and  miscellaneous 
light  baggage  is  placed  on  the  top.  No  springs  would 
support  this  cumbrous  body  over  Californian  roads,  so  it 
is  hung  on  stout  leather  thorough-braces. 

The  distance  from  Stockton  to  Murphy's  is  about  eighty 
miles,  travelled  at  an  average  speed  of  seven  miles  an 
hour.  The  road  is  good,  for  a  new  country,  but  little  has 
iS  yet  been  done  by  art.  It  passes  through  grain-fields 
of  from  one  to  five  thousand  acres,  the  ground  being 
absolutely  level,  and  dotted  with  a  sort  of  weeping  oak. 
The  last  thirty  miles  of  the  road  are  through  hilly 
country,  lightly  timbered  with  pine  and  flowering  shrubs. 

?.Iurphy's  is  a  pretty  little  country  village  in  a  mining 
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district,  and  boasts  a  good  inn,  owned  by  Mr.  Perry,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Mammoth  Grove.  Its  comforts  are  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  the  traveller,  almost  stided  as  he  is 
by  the  dust,  which  tries  the  temper  and  equanimity  of  the 
most  amiable, 

Mr.  Perry  runs  a  stage  to  the  big  trees — fifteen  miles 
— every  morning,  returning  to  Murphj^'s  in  the  evening. 
There  is  a  good  hotel  at  the  Grove,  situated  under  the 
very  shadow  of  the  trees  ;  it  is  a  great  place  of  resort  foi 
a  few  weeks  in  the  summer,  as  the  country  is  famous  for 
an  abundance  of  game,  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery. 

One  of  the  largest  trees,  thirty-one  feet  in  diameter, 
was  felled  some  years  ago,  and  a  section  of  it  sent  to  New 
York  ;  its  stump  is  roofed  over,  and  is  used  as  a  floor  for 
dancing  upon. 

The  means  taken  for  felling  this  tree  were  original  and 
ingenious.  A  ring  of  bark  was  removed  at  a  convenient 
height  from  the  ground,  and  the  trunk  was  bored  through 
with  augurs,  each  hole  touching  its  neighbour;  it  was 
then  overthrown  by  wedges  driven  in  on  one  side,  the 
whole  operation  lasting  three  weeks. 

The  immense  size  of  the  trees  does  not  impress  one  at 
first :  it  takes  some  little  time  to  realise  their  magnificent 
proportions.  The  tallest  is  about  three  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  high,  but  not  one  appears  to  be  symmetrically 
finished ;  all  seem  to  have  been  broken  oflf  or  severely 
injured  by  the  fires  which  have  from  time  to  time  swept 
throus^h  the  forest. 
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As  nearly  three  thousand  rings  can  be  counted  on  the 
stump  of  the  tree  above  referred  to,  the  largest  are 
supposed  to  be  nearly  three  thousand  years  old.  The 
young  trees  are  pretty,  with  light,  graceful  foliage. 

The  botanical  name  is  sequoia  (jiymitea ;  the  Americans 
very  justly  objecting  to  its  being  called  WelVuKjtonia,  and 
retaliate  on  our  impertinence  by  calling  it  Wash'mfjtonia. 
It  is  ir^aid  that  this  tree  is  only  indigenous  in  two  other 
places,  and  both  are  in  California,  at  the  same  alti- 
tu.ie  pbove  the  sea.  Its  bark  grows  in  vertical  ridges 
liiie  buttresses,  sometimes  projecting  as  much  aa  two 
uet,  and  a  section  of  the  tree  shows  where  t^e  solid  wood 
has  in  some  instances  overgrown  the  bark,  enclosing  small 
patches  of  it.  The  fibre  of  the  wood  is  like  the  Cali- 
fornia red-wood,  soft  and  rather  fine  grained  ;  it  is  light, 
the  cubic  foot  weighing  rather  less  than  nineteen  pounds. 

Most  of  the  largest  trees  have  names  on  marble 
tablets  afiixed  to  their  trunks,  such  as  "  The  Mother 
of  the  Forest,"  *'The  Father  of  the  Forest,"  ''  Florence 
Nightingale,"  **  Richard  Cobden,"  ''  Hercules,"  '*  The 
Pride  of  the  Forest,"  &c. 

The  most  beautiful  and  striking  spot  in  California, 
eome  say  in  the  world,  is  the  Yo  Semite  Valley  in 
Mariposa  County,  where  are  the  highest  known  water- 
falls. It  is  approached  by  stage  from  Stockton,  through 
fine  hill  country  affording  some  noble  points  of  view,  and 
intersected  by  many  streams  and  rivers,  of  a  muddy-red 
colour,  owing  to  the  operr.tions  of  miners.  The  stage 
stops  fifty-aeven  miles  from  the  valley,  p.t  a  small  dull 
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place  called  Coulterville,  said  to  be  2,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

On  the  27th  of  June  I  started  from  Coulterville,  in 
company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker,  of  Sacramento,  who 
were  so  kind  as  to  allow  me  to  join  their  party. 

We  travelled  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  guide, 
and  what  few  articles  we  required  were  strapped  on  to 
the  saddles.  Mrs.  Baker  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  art  of  at  once  putting  a  stranger  at  his  ease,  and,  like 
most  American  ladies,  thoroughly  understood  the  leading 
topics  of  the  day,  and  how  to  express  herself  clearly  and 
intelligibly.  Such  pleasant  companions  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baker  proved  to  be,  materially  added  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  journey,  and  as  we  rode  through  the  foresta  her  clear 
sweet  voice  rang  out  the  patriotic  melodies  the  late  rebel- 
lion has  given  birth  to  and  cherished. 

We  left  Coulterville  at  nine  a.m.,  and  after  travelling  up 
the  hills  all  the  forenoon  along  a  dry  waggon-road,  soft  with 
a  reddish  impalpable  dust  that  found  its  way  everywhere 
where  it  ought  not,  we  reached  the  Bower  Cave  soon 
after  noon.  A  few  distant  glimpses  through  the  trees,  as 
we  ascended  the  mountains,  showed  the  glorious  snow- 
capped Sieiia  Nevadas  to  the  east,  and  the  hills,  streams, 
valleys,  and  plains  to  the  westward,  through  which  we 
had  already  come. 

This  cave  would  not  be  much  visited  were  it  not  on 
the  road  to  the  Yo  Semite  Valley,  but  it  is  rather  a 
remarkable  place.  At  any  rate,  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
leave   the    dry,   dusty,    hot,    baking   au'    of  the    upper 
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earth,  and  descend  a  few   steps   to  a  cool   and   shady 
grotto. 


INTERIOR   OF   CAVE. 


At  the  bottom  is  a  deep  pool  of  clear  green  icy  water, 
by  the  side  of  which  grow  a  couple  of  trees  whose  top- 
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most  branches  are  level  with  the  grouud  above,  A  few 
sttiluctites  hang  from  the  roof,  among  which  swallows 
and  squirrols  make  their  homes.  I  must  add  that  the 
Frenchman  and  his  wife  who  own  the  spot  keep  good 
cream,  butter,  and  eggs,  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
weary. 

At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Black's, 
a  wayside  house  eighteen  miles  from  Coulterville,  where 
travellers  usually  put  up.  Here  we  sat  down  to  the  best 
meal  I  tasted  in  California — plain  meats  and  farm  produce, 
but  everything  genuine  and  quite  the  best  of  its  kind — so 
we  made  merry  over  our  excellent  fare.  Then,  rolling 
myself  up  in  my  Scotch  plaid  in  the  verandah,  with  my 
saddle-bags  for  a  pillow,  I  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  we  started  at  half-past  six  along  the 
mule  trail  which  leads  to  the  Valley,  thii'ty-six  miles 
distant.  * 

Our  way  lay  through  much  grander  scenery,  with  views 
here  and  there  over  large  tracts  of  country.  The  forest  was 
never  thick,  but  consisted  chiefly  of  spruce  and  sugar 
pine,  thinly  growing  in  a  red  sandy  soil,  with  granite  or 
trap  boulders  cropping  up.  A  group  of  these  boulders 
was  arranged  in  a  hollow  form  like  Stonehenge,  enclosing 
an  area  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  round  boulder 
on  the  top  of  a  slab  seemed  as  if  it  must  have  been  placed 
there  by  human  hands. 

The  light  underwood  was  composed  principally  of  the 
manzanita,  a  celebrate!  mountain  wood  which  takes  a 
fine  polish,  but  is  seldom  found  to  grow  to  any  thickness, 
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and  can  only  be  used  in  veneers.  Although  the  best 
time  for  wild  flowers  had  passed,  there  were  macy  in 
bloom  of  rich  and  exquisite  hues.  As  we  reached  the 
higher  levels  the  species  varied,  and  we  saw  quantities  of 
sweet  white  azaleas. 


ON   THE    HILL-TOP. 

At  last  we  topped  the  hill  overlooking  the  valley,  and 
a  grand  sight  was  before  us.  Its  remarkable  feature  was 
that  it  ap^aared  to  be  an  enormous  rent  in  the  rocks, 
whose  perpendicular  sides  had  opened  out.  Its  depth, 
and  not  the  height  of  the  hills  surrounding  it,  was  what 
struck  us  most.     On  their  further  sides  the  hills  are  not 
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steep,  while  towards  the  valley  they  are  almost  perpen- 
dicular.    It  is  over  these  that  the  water  pours  uninter- 
ruptedly from  a  great  height,  feeding  the  Yo  Semite  River 
which  is   seen   like  a  bright   serpentine  line   along  the 
bottom. 

The  descent  occupied  about  an  hour,  and  was  tedious 
from  its  steepness  and  the  roughness  of  the  trail,  and 
when  we  reached  the  foot  we  had  still  five  miles  to  go  to 
the  hotel  at  the  east  end  of  the  valley. 

The  trail  lay  through  perfectly  level  park  land,  with 
long  rich  grass,  and  it  abounded  in  picturesque  retired 
spots,  where  nothing  could  be  heard  but  the  murmuring 
of  the  river  and  the  distant  thundering  of  the  falls.  As 
we  looked  up  at  the  granite  mountains,  sheer  rock  faces  of 
unequalled  height  and  grandeur  towering  above  our  heads 
on  either  side,  we  began  to  realise  what  we  had  come  so 
far  to  see.  The  melting  snows  threw  theh'  waters  over 
the  precipices  at  many  points,  but  we  saw  only  one  oi 
the  grand  falls,  the  Bridal  Veil.  In  several  places  the 
river  spreads  out  into  a  narrow  still  lake  and  then  again 
contracts  to  a  rushing  noisy  stream. 

One  of  the  sights  of  the  valley  is  the  Mirror  Lake. 
Here  the  mountains  approach  very  closely  on  either  side, 
and  are  perfectly  reflected  in  a  small  sheet  of  glassy 
water.  The  eflect  is  quite  unique :  one  feels  suspended 
in  space — endless  heights  above,  and  boundless  depths 
below  ;  but  this  efl'ect  is  only  produced  in  the  early 
morning,  when  the  air  is  still  and  clear,  and  before  the 
sun  shines  directly  on  the  water. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


FROM    THE    VERNAL    FALL. 

rPHE  two  liiiest  falls  in  the  Valley,  that  is,  those  which 
J-  contain  the  largest  bodies  of  water,  are  on  the  same 
stream,  the  chief  feeder  of  the  Yo  Semite  River.  For  the 
latter  part  of  the  way  they  can  only  be  approached 
on  foot,  over  a  rude  trail  through  forest  and  among 
boulders. 

The  Vernal  Fall  is  the  one  first  reached,  but  its  roaring 
u[)peals  to  the  ear  and  its  spray  to  the  touch  long  before 
it  is  seen.  It  is  only  three  hundred  feet  high,  but  is  on 
the  whole  the  most  impressive,  as  the  shoet  of  water  is 
unbroken  ;  while  the  Nevada  Fall,  although  three  times 
the  height,  strikes  the  side  of  the  rock  about  half-way 
down,  sending  clouds  of  spray  in  all  directions. 

The  rushing  of  such  a  volume  of  water  produces  a  con- 
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stant  and  unvarying  wind,  while  the  spray  is  scattered 
round  for  a  long  distance.  Thus  the  soil  is  always  moist, 
even  during  the  hottest  summers,  and  the  trees  and 
bushes  are  luxuriant,  but  ail  bow  in  one  direction  before 
the  prevailing  wind. 

A  very  narrow  trail  made  along  the  slippery  face  of  a 
naked  rock,  leads  from  one  waterfall  to  the  other.  The 
precipice  over  which  the  water  pours  has  to  be  ascended 
by  two  long  flights  of  ladders,  the  results  of  much  per- 
severance and  ingenuity  ;  after  which  we  come  to  the 
connecting  quarter  of  a  mile  of  smooth  swift  water.  The 
ceaseless  flow  has  worn  the  rocks  away  in  circular  basins, 
and  the  stream  runs  from  one  into  another  as  if  they  were 
artificial. 

The  top  of  the  Nevada  Fall  may  be  reached  by  laborious 
climbing,  but  it  is  beyond  the  route  of  most  tourists,  and 
there  is  little  to  reward  one  for  the  labour  of  the  ascent. 
Precipitous  rocks  so  lofty  are  probably  to  be  found  no- 
where else  in  the  world,  and  the  etlect  is  bewildering. 

The  Bridal  Veil  Fall  is  so  called,  because  it  breaks  as 
soon  as  it  tips  over  the  rocks,  and  the  water  comes  down 
in  a  sheet  of  spray  like  the  most  exquisite  lace.  Ever- 
changing  tongues  of  foam  course  down  its  face,  starting 
into  existence,  chasing  one  another,  overtaking,  uniting, 
vanishing ;  now  swayed  to  one  side,  now  to  another,  and 
now  borne  out  by  a  breeze  far  from  the  rock,  in  a  light 
cloud. 

The  Indians  call  it  Pohono,  the  name  of  an  evil  spirit. 
Its  height  is  upwards  of  nine  hundred  feet ;  but  it  con- 
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tains  the  smallest  body  of  water  of  any  of  the  great  falls, 
and  dries  up  in  the  summer. 

The  Yo  Semite  Fall  is  the  highest  in  the  world,  2,548 
feet ;  but  it  is  caught  by  the  rocks  in  two  places,  dividing 
it  into  three  falls ;  the  lower  one  is  about  700  feet  high, 
while  the  upper  is  about  1,448  fuct,  and  between  the  two 
is  a  series  of  rapids  rather  than  a  fall. 

I  despair  of  being  able  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  a 
reader  the  emotions  experienced  at  the  sight  of  Ih 'se 
stupendous  falls.  The  enormous  size  both  of  them  and  of 
the  mountains  of  rock  is  ahnost  stupefying ;  the  eye 
wanders  up  higher  and  higher,  till  the  brain  quite  loses 
the  power  of  judging  heights  and  distances. 

During  last  June,  experiments  were  made  by  the  Sur- 
veyor-General of  Califovniii,  Mr.  Houghton,  with  the  view 
of  determining  the  volume  of  water  pouring  over  the  Yo 
Semite  Fall.  He  selected  a  point  below  the  Fall,  where 
the  stream  is  wide,  and  of  nearly  unifoim  depth,  and 
where  the  current  is  comparatively  slow. 

He  estimated  the  area  of  a  section  of  the  river  at  this 
point  to  be  77*83  square  feet,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
passing  this  point,  428,801  cubic  feet  per  hour.  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  of  the  water  pouring  over  the  first 
and  third  falls,  a  large  amount  is  converted  into  spraj', 
and  the  evaporation  is  very  great ;  also  that  the  river 
runs  over  a  loose  sandy  and  gravelly  soil,  from  the  foot 
of  the  last  fall  to  the  point  of  the  above  measurements, 
and  that  much  must  be  lost  by  percolation. 

From  these  causes  it  is  estimated  that  from  the  first 
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clash  over  the  upper  fall  to  tt\c  point  of  measurement  the 
volume  is  diminishiHl  t^t  least  twenty  per  cent.,  which  would 
give  a  total  volume  at  the  first-named  point  of  over  a  half 
a  million  cubic  feet  per  hour. 
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Takinf*  the  stage,  I  passed  through  Sonora,  Ran  An- 
duas,    Mokelumne    Hill,    Jackson,    and     Drytown,    and 
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reached  the  Latrobe  railway  station  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th  of  July,  where  I  joined  the  direct  overland  route 
between  San  Francisco  and  New  York. 

Leaving  Latrobe  by  the  evening  train,  we  arrived  at 
Shingle  Springs  after  a  couple  of  hours'  ruL  This  place, 
to  the  east  •  .,rd  of  the  191'^t  d.  ^ac  o  I'^j'gitudo,  is  ai 
present  the  end  of  that  railroad  vvbicl  ,  starting  from 
Sacramento,  is  some  day  to  cross  the  contm  nt. 

Gigantic  as  the  task  appears,  it  is  steadily  and  perse- 
veringly  pursued :  year  after  year  do  trains  run  further 
and  further  to  the  eastward,  and  the  railway  levels 
mount  higher  and  higher.  The  Sierra  Nevada  mountains 
once  crossed,  the  road  will  advance  much  faster ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  central  plains  of  this  great  con- 
tinent will  be  crossed  by  steam  before  many  years  are 
over. 

Leaving  Shingle  Springs  by  a  six-horse  stage,  I  arrived 
at  Placerville  at  eleven  p.m.  The  next  morning,  at  half- 
past  four,  I  rose  to  go  on  by  the  early  coach.  When  it 
arrived  I  found  that  it  was  full,  two  gentlemen  having 
engaged  six  seats,  that  they  might  sleep  at  ease.  The 
night  being  now  so  far  spent,  I  asked  one  of  them  to  rent 
me  a  seat ;  but  he  replied  that  the  pleasure  of  obliging 
me  on  his  arrival  at  Placerville  was  not  the  motive  that 
Lad  induced  him  to  engage  his  three  seats  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  begged  him  rot  to  let  it  prey  upon  his  mind ; 
and  I  rjally  don't  think  he  did,  as  I  saw  him  settle  com- 
fortably down  into  his  feather  pillows  for  another  nap 
as  the  stage  drove  off.     I  tried  to  look  happy,  cheerful, 
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oontentf ',  &c. ;  how  fnr  /  succeeded,  history  must 
decide. 

Howp  er,  when  the  second  coach  r.inved  in  the  after- 
noon, I  >und  a  vacant  seat,  and  pursued  my  journey  to 
Vir^^inia  City. 

The  road  between  that  place  and  Shingle  Springs  is 
always  kept  in  first-rate  order ;  during  the  summer  it  is 
watered  every  night,  and  so  kept  hard.  The  coftches  are 
first-class,  the  six  horses  are  always  carefully  chosen  and 
well  matched,  and  the  drivers  are  selected  for  their  skill 
and  good  character. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  **  tallest "  driving  in  the 
States  nay  be  seen  on  this  road,  and,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  I  certainly  never  saw  such  driving.  One 
passes  heavy  waggons  drawn  by  long  teams,  both  jour- 
neying east  and  west ;  the  road  is  often  narrow  and  steep, 
with  sharp  turns ;  and  when  the  driver,  rapidly  swinging 
his  six  horses  round  a  bluflf,  sometimes  comes  suddenly 
on  a  waggon  labouring  up  the  hill,  only  great  skill  and 
experience,  and  firm  nerve,  prevent  either  a  collision  on 
the  one  hand,  or  a  capsize  on  the  other. 

The  hills  are  descended  at  full  gallop,  and  ascended  at 
a  smart  trot.  At  one  place  it  became  necessary  for  us 
to  go  very  near  the  edge  of  the  steep ;  the  earth  crumbled 
and  sunk  under  the  outer  wheels,  and  for  a  moment  the 
coach  heeled  over  a  little,  but,  at  the  pace  we  were  going, 
soon  recovered  itself.     Accidents  are  very  rare. 
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FROM    PLACERVILLE    TO    VIRGINIA    CITY. 

f  N  crossing  the  Sierra  Nevadas  there  are  two  high  points, 
•*•  the  First  and  Second  Summits,  said  to  be  about  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Between  those  lies  Lake  Tahoe,  a  large  sheet  of  fresh 
water  about  forty  miles  in  diameter. 

We  passed  the  First  Summit  in  the  evening,  just  before 
sundown,  and  the  view  was  magnificent ;  mountain  after 
mountain  rolling  awaj  in  the  distance  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  I  have  seen  many  of  the  celebrated  views 
of  the  world,  but  never  one  which  seemed  to  command 
so  vast  and  immeasurable  a  view  of  this  round  earth. 

From  the  First  Summit,  the  American  river  flows  to 
the  westward.  During  our  ascent  we  followed  its  banks 
for  many  miles,  and  saw  in  several  places  the  old  emi- 
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grant  road  used  in  former  days  before  the  present  ono 
was  made. 

Anything  loss  like  a  road,  or  more  like  the  track  of 
an  avalanche,  could  scarcely  be  imagined  ;  and  one  could 
in  some  degree  conceive  what  were  the  obstacles  sur- 
mounted by  the  hardy,  gallant  pioneers  of  the  far  far 
West.  In  a  few  short  years,  Yankee  go-aheaditive- 
ness  will  havd  wiped  out  even  these  memorials  of  the 
past. 

The  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  abounds  with 
quail  (if  two  species.  Near  the  plains  is  the  common 
California  quail,  but  higher  up  is  the  mountain  quail,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  crest  of  two  long  feathers,  which  quiver 
with  every  quick,  nervous  motion  of  its  little  head,  as  it 
runj  over  the  rocks  and  among  the  bushes.  Both  species 
are  numerous,  of  beautiful  plumage,  and  good  eating. 
They  are  difficult  to  catch  elive,  but  I  have  seen  a 
large  cageful  of  them  at  a  wayside  house  among  the 
mountains. 

Descending  at  a  break-neck  pace  from  the  First 
Summit,  we  reached  the  borders  of  Lake  Tahce,  whose 
southern  shores  we  followed  for  nearly  twenty  miles.  It 
was  now  night,  but  a  full  moon  gave  to  the  scene  a 
peculiar  beauty,  lighting  up  points  of  the  most  distant 
hills,  and  shadowing  valleys  in  the  deepest  gloom. 

All  day  had  I  been  jolted  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  but 
when  night  came  1  took  my  place  inside,  where  was  a 
vacant  seat. 

This  was  my  first  experience  of  a  night  spent  in  a  Con- 
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cord  coach.  Looking  back  to  my  first  middle-w<itch  as  a 
Qiidshipman,  to  my  last  middle-watch  as  a  lieutenant,  or 
to  my  first  night  after  I  caught  the  measles,  I  can  remem- 
ber no  night  of  horror  equal  to  my  first  night's  travel 
on  the  Overland  Route, 

An  American  friend,  who  had  himself  crossed  the  plains, 
had  recommended  me  to  bring  an  air-pillow.  This 
became  my  mainstay  :  I  sat  on  it  by  day,  or  interposed 
it  between  the  hard  side  of  the  coach  and  my  ragged  skin 
and  jaded  bones,  and  by  night  I  put  my  head  through 
the  hole  in  the  middle  and  wore  it  as  a  collar,  like  a 
degraded  Chinaman.  This  saved  the  sides  of  my  head 
during  my  endeavours  to  sleep,  but  occasionally  a 
heavier  jolt  than  usual  would  strike  my  head  violently 
against  the  roof,  driving  it  down  between  my  shoulders. 

I  remember  nothing  between  the  shores  of  Lake  Tahoe 
and  the  Second  Summit ;  here  I  certainly  did  look  out 
of  the  window,  and  then  fell  to  bumping  about  again 
until  we  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Carson  City,  at  one 

A.M. 

Here  we  got  out  and  stamped  around  for  .i  few  minutes, 
while  the  horses  were  being  changed,  and  \  jre  amused 
by  a  lady  who  had  no  money  wherewith  to  pay  her  fare 
any  further,  and  at  the  same  time  declined  to  alight. 
The  mail  agent  was  in  an  awkw  ird  fix :  he  did  not  like 
to  engage  in  a  fray  in  the  dead  hours  of  the  night,  as  the 
awakened  neighbours  would  be  sure  to  side  with  the 
woman  they  did  not  know,  for  the  pleasure  of  abusing 
the  man  they  did  know ;   and  yet  if  he  allowed   her  to 
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proceed,  the  amount  of  her  fare  would  be  charged  against 
his  pay.  At  last,  however,  he  was  persuaded  to  leave 
hor  in  possession  by  her  assurance  that  she  was  a  person 
of  great  consideration,  owning  houses  and  lands  in  Vir- 
ginia City,  and  that  everybody  knew  where  she  lived. 
So  I  poked  my  head  into  my  air-pillow  again,  and  off  we 
went. 

At  four  A.M.,  just  as  the  day  was  breaking,  we  stopped 
at  the  door  of  the  International  Hotel,  Virginia  City,  and, 
more  dead  than  alive,  I  fell  asleep  on  a  real  bed  for 
several  hours. 

A  very  frowsy-looking  saint,  bound  for  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  came  with  us,  and  started  for  his  Eden  two  hours 
after  arrival. 

Virginia  City  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  towns 
that  seem  to  spring  up  by  magic  in  the  mining  districts. 
It  is  situated  near  the  foot  of  a  conspicuous  hill,  Mount 
Davidson,  in  a  land  where  rain  never  falls,  where  not  a 
blade  of  grass  is  visible,  and  where  trees  are  only  to  be 
seen  in  one  distant  valley.  It  lies  in  the  focus  of  the  rays 
of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  naked  hills,  a  dry  and  unin- 
viting evideiice  of  underground  wealth. 

All  that  part  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  recently  admitted 
into  the  Union,  is  known  as  the  Washoe  country,  and 
is  celebrated  ^c.-  the  richness  of  its  silver  mines.  The 
rain-bearing  cloudf  i"'ru,t  c:,^xie  floating  in  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  arc  caugM  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and 
fall  condensed  bef  re  they  cvich  the  ^\  ashoe  country. 

Snow  falls  ucavjJy  in  winter  on  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
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and  on  tho  high  plateau  of  Nevada  State,  which  is  much 
more  elevated  than  California.  These  snows  melting  in 
summer,  feed  two  or  three  considerable  streams,  which  flov,' 
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for  some  distance  and  arc  then  lost  in  sinks  in  valleys, 
whore  a  few  cotton  trees  grow. 

The  ground  is  hard,  and  mostly  covered  with  n  sage- 
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brush  like  the  common  garden-sage.  A  few  attempts  al 
irrigation  have  succeeded,  and  in  one  or  two  places  round 
the  town  are  small  vegetable  gardens. 

There  are  many  well-built  brick  buildings  in  Virginia 
City,  including  two  theatres.  The  mines  gave  birth  lo 
three  towns,  Gold  Hill,  Silver  City,  and  Virginia  City  ; 
and  houses  have  now  sprung  up  between  them,  makin^^' 
one  continuous  street,  three  or  four  miles  long,  running 
along  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  is  burrowed  and  tunnelled 
in  every  direction. 

Like  most  speculative  towns,  Virginia  City  lives  in  a 
condition  of  normal  collapse  ;  every  man  you  meet  assures 
you  that  the  place  is  "  caving  in,"  and  that  the  mines  are 
"played  out;"  yet,  if  you  walk  round  the  town,  you 
will  see  houses  springing  up,  and  much  business,  being 
transacted  in  the  "  stores." 

Beautiful  specimens  of  petrified  wood  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  They  are  very  remarkable,  as  there  aie 
now  no  trees  within  miles  cif  the  spot ;  and  they  seem 
to  show  that  this  country  was  once  well  wooded,  and 
enjoyed  a  totally  different  climate. 

About  five  miles  from  Virginia  City  are  some  hot 
springs.  I  had  not  time  to  visit  them,  but  I  believe  thiit 
there  are  several  acres  covered  with  small  geysers  of 
various  temperatures. 

Some  letters  I  had  brought  with  me,  assisted  by  kind 
recommendations  from  Mr.  Rising,  secured  for  me  the 
privilege  of  visiting  the  Gould  and  Curry  silver  mine,  in 
company  with  the  foreuiau. 
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To  the  uninitiated,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
great  interest  in  a  mine.  One  mine  is  generally  very 
much  like  another.  One  is  sometimes  dirtier  than 
another ;  in  one  there  is  sometimes  more  bad  air  than 
in   another ;    in    one    there    is    sometimes    more    black 
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water   than    in  another  ;    but  there  is    a    strong  lamily 
likeness. 

The  Gould  and  Curry  mine  formed  no  ex'^eption.  We 
entered  the  side  of  the  hill,  following  si  level  tunnel,  and 
carrying  greasy  candles  ;  we  went  down  shafts,  clambered 
up  ladders,  crawled  along  drain.s,  examined  muddy  pieces 
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of  rock,  tapped  them  with  pickaxes,  broke  otT  lumps  and 
held  them  to  the  candles,  and  declared  they  were  very 
beautiful  and  very  rich.  We  were  soon  wet  through  with 
perspiration,  and  envied  the  miners  in  the  scantiest  pos- 
sible cl()thin<:f. 

Althoufrh  (]uitc  tired  out  after  a  couple  of  hours,  1  had 
still  to  follow  the  foreman  on  his  rounds,  and  did  not 
reach  the  upper  earth  till  T  had  spent  three  hours  and  a 
half  in  this  nojsome  hole. 

But  althou^^h  such  a  long  visit  was  not  very  entertain- 
ing to  me,  two  or  throe  Calii'ornian  gentlemen  made  up 
the  party,  and  1  was  able  to  learn  something  from  their 
rem.    '  ^ 

The  Gould  ^'  "l  Curry  silver  mine  is  one  of  the  richest, 
and  proliubly  the  best  worked,  in  the  world.  The 
Company  does  everything  on  a  handsome  scale  :  it  gives 
tht  resident  manager  £'i.»>00  a-year,  and  a  good  house  ; 
most  of  its  buildings  and  workshops  are  of  brick  and 
hewn  stone  ;  and  no  expense  is  spared  in  order  that  the 
works  should  be  conducted  as  well  as  possible.  The 
silver  is  contained  in  quartz,  which  is  crushed  in  a  steam 
quartz-crushing  machine,  worked  with  ninety  stampers ; 
and  it  is  found  to  contain  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  gold. 

Many  mines  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
none  afford  returns  so  rich  as  the  Gould  and  Curry.  It 
has  a  great  advantage  in  being  on  a  hill,  because  the 
quartz  is  brought  out  in  waggons,  which  run  down  on  a 
railroad  by  their  own  impetus  to  the  storerooms  and 
mills  below. 
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A  visit  to  the  top  of  Mount  Davidson,  which  overhangs 
the  town,  rewards  one  with  an  extensive  view  of  the 
country.  The  ascent  is  steep  and  stony,  but  the  sight 
from  the  top  is  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 


The 
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The  clearness  of  the  sky  In  that  pure  mountain  air 
makes  the  view  almost  illimitable,  but  it  is  only  the 
great  distance  one  is  able  to  see,  and  the  endless  succes- 
sion of  mountain  ranges,  that  is  beautiful ;  for  owing  to 
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tbo  absence  of  uU  verdure,  the  iieuri  r  cDnnlry  looks  puiii- 
fully  b.irroii  and  repulsive.  Tlie  grey  suge- brush,  which 
everywhere  covers  the  ground,  haH  a  dreary,  monotonous 
appearance,  that  is  wearisome  both  to  eye  and  heart. 
At  the  top  is  a  llagstaff,  seventy  feet  long,  whence 
usually  wave  the  stars  and  stripes,  hut  from  ^  town 
below  it  looks  like  a  stick  with  a  handkei'chief  on  the  end 
of  it.  I  believe  A'irginia  City  is  about  the  ninth  or  tenth 
hi^]iobl  in  the  world. 

But  to  resume  the  jounicy.  At  half-past  six  in  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  July,  1  left  Virginia  in  a  Concord 
coach.  At  last  I  felt  myself  fairly  otf  on  the  great  Over- 
land Route,  and  a  very  charming  journey  it  j  remised 
to  be. 

The  morning  was  cool,  the  sun  was  rising  over  the 
hills,  and  there  was  no  wind  to  make  the  dust  unen- 
durable. 

Our  coach  was  nearly  a  new  one,  and  six  beaul'fid 
glossy  black  horses,  with  llowing  manes  and  tails,  proudly 
champed  their  bits  and  pawed  the  ground,  as  we  waited 
at  the  door  of  the  stage-office  for  our  final  orders. 
Presently  wc  dashed  down  the  hill,  through  the  lower 
streets  of  the  town,  and  were  soon  rattling  over  the  plain 
through  the  eti.riial  sage-brush. 

The  coach  was  quite  full,  nine  inside  and  one  out,  the 
greatest  number  ever  carried  on  this  road.  Three 
Mexican  women  and  an  American  lady  were  among  the 
passengers ;  the  other  five  were  miners,  and  proprietors 
of  mule  or  waggon  trains. 
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But  of  the  "  charming  "  prospect  every  mile  of  the 
overland  journey  more  completely  disenchanted  us.  We 
had  not  gone  far  before  we  began  to  feel  cramped  ;  then 
the  heat  of  the  sun  made  us  hot  and  irritable  ;  and  not 
only  was  there  a  difficulty  about  stowing  away  one's 
feet,  but  we  had  even  to  fit-in  our  knees,  one  with 
another,  and  then  occasionally  give  and  take  pretty 
«mart  blows,  caused  by  the  jostling  of  the  carriage  ;  and 
finally,  most  of  the  men  chewed  tobacco,  and  those  who 
occupied  centre  seats  had  to  exert  considerable  skill  to 
ypit  clear  of  the  other  passengers. 

Americans  are  generally  adepts  in  this  art,  but  we  had 
one  or  two  unskilful  professors,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  had  hardly  a  fair  opportunity  of 
showing  ofi"  their  proficiency,  from  the  jolting  of  the 
coach.  Occasionally  they  would  unconcernedly  expecto- 
rate among  the  baggage  on  the  fioor.  The  smell  caused 
by  this  abominable  practice  was  intolerable  and  sickening 
at  first,  until  one  became  somewhat  accustomed  to  it. 

In  railway  carriages,  in  the  best  hotels,  and  even  at 
the  renowned  West  Point  military  academy,  the  disgust- 
ing habit  of  chewing  tobacco  prevails. 

Pocket  handkerchiefs  do  not  appear  to  be  common,  and 
my  fellow-passengers  occasionally  resorted  to  the  primi- 
tive custom  probably  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
patriarchal  ages,  and  religiously  preserved  among  the 
London  arabs. 

The  females  of  the  party  had  many  small  packages 
which  they  insisted  on  having  inside  with  them.     In  this 
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.department  the  ladies  from  Mexico  were  distinguished ; 
one  basket,  with  the  contents  of  which  I  must  confess 
they  w^re  truly  hospitable,  quite  disarming  the  grumblers. 
It  contained  cheese,  biscuits,  dried  fish,  and  onions. 

After  we  had  been  an  hour  or  two  on  the  road  the 
heat  became  still  more  oppressive;  a  light  westerly 
bree/e  carried  the  dust  along  with  us,  which  was  at 
times  stifling.  The  severe  discomforts  of  this  travelling 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  but  one  learns  to  endure 
them. 

The  character,  the  language,  and  the  manners  of  the 
class  of  people  who  chiefly  use  this  route,  however, 
became  if  possible  even  more  repugnant  to  me  each  day. 
These  I  could  not  endure  without  disgust,  and  at  the  end 
of  my  journey,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  at  reserve  or 
civility,  I  felt  myself  cowed  and  humiliated  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  described.  Even  now  I  cannot  think  of  my 
companions  in  some  parts  of  the  overland  journey  with- 
out a  shudder. 

We  changed  horses  about  every  ten  miles,  and  soon 
discovered  that  distance  did  not  lend  enchantment  to 
the  horses.  The  beautiful  long  tailed  prancers  of  the 
morning  were  shortly  changed  for  muddy,  bony  beasts, 
with  drumlike  skins,  which  suggested  the  idea  that  they 
were  only  walking  about  to  save  funeral  expenses. 

But  the  most  complete  disenchantment  of  the  charming 
promise  with  which  we  started  the  journey  was  still  in 
reserve.  After  bolting  our  dinners  at  Cottonwood,  forty- 
five  miles  from  Virginia  City,  we  found  that  the  coach 
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went  no  further,  antl  that  our  journey  must  be  pursutd 
in  mud-waggons. 


HUT   ON    THE    SIEUKA. 


I  must  endeavour  to  tjivo  some  idea  of  a  mud-wagt^on. 
If  it  had   springs,  it  would  be  something  like  what    in 
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England  is  called  a  spring  van ;  but  it  hasn't.  Like  h 
Concord  coach,  it  rides  on  thorough-braces ;  its  sides 
and  top  are  of  leather,  or  fold^  of  stout  painted  canvas, 
stretched  over  a  wooden  frame  ;  inside  are  three  seats, 
each  carrying  three  persons ;  a  platform  behind  carries 
the  mail-bags  and  heavier  luggage,  while  the  front  boot 
holds  the  express  bags  and  small  parcels ;  and  there  is 
one  seat  for  a  passenger  alongside  the  driver.  These 
carriages  are  generally  painted  red,  without  expensive  or 
elaborate  ornament,  and  drawn  by  four,  or  sometimes  six 
horses. 

Some  mud-waggons  are  rather  better  than  others,  but 
all  are  very  rough.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  any  better  kind  of  carriage  would  stand  the  hard 
usage  they  receive. 

Some  of  the  teams  are  fierce  little  mustangs,  which 
draw  very  well,  but  are  difficult  to  drive  ;  others  are 
respectable  old  carriage-horses  that  have  seen  better  days  ; 
but  staging  is  severe  work,  and  soon  kills  them.  I  did 
see  one  fine  horse  that  had  been  staging  for  ten  years  in 
the  wildest  country,  and  appeared  ready  for  ten  years 
more,  but  he  was  an  exceptionally  sturdy  old  fellow. 

The  stages  profess  to  stop  Por  threo  meals  a  day,  and 
to  allow  half  an  hour  each  time.  Between  Virginia  City 
and  Salt  Lake  City  the  number  of  passengers  and  the 
hour  at  which  they  may  be  expected  is  telegraphed  from 
station  to  station. 

Ten  minutes  after  arrival  the  food  is  on  the  table  ;  ten 
minutes  afterwards,  you  ?hoke  yourself  as  the  driver  calls 
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oat,  **  All  aboard  ;  **  and  ten  minutes  after  that  again,  you 
are  fairly  under  'weigh,  inhaling  dust ;  and  ten  minutes 
later  still  you  are  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  indi- 
gestion. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  journey,  iolorably  punctual 
time  is  kept,  but  time  once  lost  caimot  bo  made  good 
afterwards,  and  as  the  home  stations  are  at  irregular 
distances,  the  results  are  apt  to  be  inconvenient. 

One  night  at  eleven  o'clock  we  reached  a  home  station 
where  we  ought,  according  to  the  way-bill,  to  have 
breakfasted.  Breakfast  was  ready,  but,  dead  tired  as  we 
were,  we  refused  to  turn  out. 

The  driver  warned  us  we  were  a  long  way  from  the 
next  home  station  ;  but  who  thinks  of  the  morrow  when 
he  is  worn  out  with  fatigue  ?  The  next  day  we  had  to 
pay  for  our  neglect,  as  we  did  not  reach  a  home  station 
until  two  in  the  afternoon.  By  that  time  we  were  all 
more  or  less  ill,  and  only  a  box  of  prunes  from  my 
hamper  kept  us  at  all  alive. 

The  journey  from  Virginia  <3ity  to  Salt  Lake  City 
lasted  five  days  and  four  nights. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  we  crossed  a  brook 
called  Reese  River,  and  passed  through  a  small  town 
called  Austin  City.  This  was  the  only  place  on  the  road 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  town,  and  it  contained  a  few 
brick  and  stone  houses.  It  stands  amonj;;  the  hills,  and 
is  purely  a  mining  town,  some  of  the  mines  opening  on 
to  its  street. 

The  road  lay  through  desert  alkali  plains,  barren  red 
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hills   and   mountains,  marshes,  and   sands.     The  winds 
traversing   these   plains   become    impregnated   with    the 
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alkali,  which  causes  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  dries 
up  the  lips  and  the  skin  on  the  face  and  hands. 

In  some  places  there  were  pretty  views :  some  of  the 
hill  tops  and  a  view  of  the  valleys  were  relieved  by  pine 
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and  cedar  ticrub,  but  little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
8ceDe*'^  The  ground  was  invariably  covered  with  dull 
grey  .  -^e-brush ;  tho  ranges  of  bills  and  mountains  run 
no:',  and  south,  and  between  them  are  absolutely  level 
plains,  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth. 
The  hills  are  seldom  ascended,  as  in  almost  every  instance 
there  is  a  natural  pass  through  them  on  nearly  the  same 
level  as  the  plains.  One  of  these,  nearly  four  miles  long, 
had  the  regularity  of  a  railroad  cutting. 

It  was  in  thesf   rassos  that  two  or  tlirco  years  ago  the 
Indians  used  to  attack  the  stage. 
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THE    CITY   AND    ITS    PEOPLE. 


AT  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City 
we  forded  the  River  Jordan,  the  water  being  about 
four  feet  deep.  It  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  about 
forty  miles,  from  the  fresh- water  Utah  Lake  to  the  Great 
Salt  Lake. 

These  lakes  lie  at  each  end  of  a  valley  some  fifteen 
miles  in  breadth.  At  the  north  end,  and  on  an  elevated 
*'  bench,"  is  situated  the  famous  city  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints,  bearing  the  appearance  of  white  specks  on  a  green 
ground — a  striking  contrast  to  the  surrounding  arid 
desert. 

On  our  right  rose  grand  mountains,  six  or  seven 
thousand  feet  high,  thrown  like  a  sheltering  arm  behind 
the  City  of  the  Saints ;  and  on  our  left  stretched  the 
broad  Salt  Lake,  with  two  mountainous  islands  standing 
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out  in  bold  relief,  while  the  River  Jordan,  passing  almost 
under  our  feet,  was  seen  winding  its  way  to  the  Dead 
Sea. 

Tho  air  of  these  regions  is  so  pure,  that  distant  objects 
are  seen  with  a  distinctness  very  deceiving. 


I?\NKS   OF    UTAH   LAKE. 


The  drive  into  the  city  passes  between  fields  irrigated 
by  streams  descending  from  the  eastern  hills.  We 
changed  horses  every  ten  miles,  and  as  wc  advanced, 
sigjs  of  prosperity  were  more  numerous,  for  we  saw 
houses,  gardens,  and  small  farms. 

At  length  it  became  dark,  and  it  was  not  until  9/dO 
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P.M.  that  our  long  long  drive  terminated  as  we  drew  up 
in  front  of  the  Suit  Lake  House. 

I  was  too  much  knocked  up  for  sight-seeing  on  the  firsf 
day  after  my  arrival.  Without  feeling  actually  tired,  I 
found  myself  continually  dropping  off  to  sleep ;  but  the 
excitement  of  the  journey  gradually  wore  olf. 


BANKS    OF    UTAH   LAKE. 
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The  first  piece  of  news  we  heard  by  telegraph  that 
morning  was  that  a  stage-coach,  which  runs  three  times 
a-week  between  Virginia  City  in  the  Idahoe  territory  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  had  been  attacked  and  robbed  by  highway- 
men. The  driver  and  fout^^assengers  out  of  five  were  shot 
dead  ;  the  fifth  fell  down  severely  wounded  in  the  bottom 
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of  the  coach,  and  wis  only  saved  by  the  bodies  of  his 
companions  falling  on  him.  The  murderers  escaped 
with  a  booty  of  seventy  thousand  dollars,  or  fourteen 
thousand  pounds,  in  gold  dust. 

Last  summer  this  same  stage  was  robbed,  and  the 
passengers  murdered  ;  some  of  the  robbers  were  caught 
and  hanged,  while  others  escaped. 

The  general  impression  given  by  Salt  Lake  City  is  an 
agreeable  one. 

The  streets  divide  the  town  into  ten-acre  blocks :  they 
are  all  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  broad,  and  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  On  each  side  is  a  stream  of 
living  water,  and  rows  of  cotton-wood  and  locust-trees 
border  the  side  walks. 

There  is  but  one  main  street,  in  which  the  bouses  are 
built  c^ose  to  each  other ;  everywhere  else  each  house 
stands  in  its  own  garden  or  orchard.  Some  of  them  are 
large,  two  or  three  stories  high,  built  of  burnt  bricks,  red 
siindstone,  or  granite,  but  most  are  of  white  sun-dried 
bricks.  They  look  -clean  and  cheerful :  the  door-posts, 
window-sills,  &c.,  are  of  wood,  painted  bright  green,  or 
of  rich  red  sandstone,  and  creepers  adorn  the  walls. 

The  gardens  are  well  and  tastefully  kept,  and  fruit-trees 
are  particularly  successful.  The  streets  chiefly  used  are 
gravelled ;  and  as  the  plateau  on  which  the  town  stands 
slopes  gently  to  the  southward,  there  is  good  drainage. 

Altogether,  few  towns  have  been  so  judiciously 
designed  and  so  perfectly  built;  few  enjoy  so  great 
natural  advantages,  ^hich  have  been  cioverly  made  the 
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most  of.  The  barren  country  we  passed  through  would 
have  prepared  us  to  appreciate  any  place  where  there 
might  be  a  spare  blade  of  grass,  bul  Salt  Lake  City  would 
be  considered  beautiful  anywhere. 

The  city  is  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
so  the  climate  has  greater  extremes  than  that  of  England. 
In  summer  it  is  hot  and  dry,  and  rain  rarely  falls  at  any 
season ;  in  winter  there  are  heavy  snows,  which  caused 
great  suflfering  to  the  Mormons  on  their  first  arrival. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  July  9th,  I  attended  divine 
service  in  the  rooms  of  a  Young  Men's  Literary  Associa- 
tion lately  formed.  It  was  conducted  by  a  Congregation- 
alist  clergyman,  a  ScotcLman,  the  Rev.  Norman  M'Leod, 
Chaplain  to  the  Forces  stationed  here.  He  is  a  gallant, 
determined  fellow,  of  considerable  force  of  character. 

In  the  afternoon  I  attended  the  Mormon  service,  pre- 
pared to  hear  something  of  Mormon  doctrines,  or  perhaps 
some  gospel  truths  with  which  I  could  myself  agree,  but 
was  utterly  disappointed. 

The  people  were  assembled  in  a  large  booth  in  the 
Temple  Block.  It  is  one  of  the  squares,  which  has  been 
walled  in,  and  on  which  the  temple  is  being  built. 

An  address  was  given  by  a  cadaverous-looldng  man. 
lie  urged  the  great  weight  his  opinion  of  Mormonism 
ought  to  have  with  his  audience,  because,  he  said,  he  had 
tried  all  other  religions  and  found  them  to  be  false.  He 
said  he  was  educated  as  a  Baptist,  but  that  religion  did 
not  satisfy  him :  he  felt  he  wanted  more,  so  he  tried 
Presbyterianism  ;  but  that  did  not  satisfy  him,  so  he  tried 
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the  Church  of  Enghiiul  and  various  sects,  till  at  last  he 
Lad  found  a  home  among  the  Mormons,  and  was  happy. 
This  climax  was  received  with  a  sensation  approximating 
to  applause. 

After  the  service,  we  strolled  round  the  Temple  Block, 
which,  like  the  other  squares  or  blocks  in  the  city,  is  ten 
acres  in  extent.  Besides  the  booth  in  which  the  service 
was  held,  it  contained  two  finished  and  two  unfinished 
buildings.  The  former  are  the  tabernacle  and  the  endow- 
ment house. 

The  tabernacle  is  a  long  building,  like  a  chapel,  with 
a  round  roof;  the  sun's  rays,  emblems  of  divinity,  being 
carved  in  wood  at  the  ends.  I  did  not  go  inside.  The 
interior  of  the  endowment  house  can  of  course  only  be 
seen  by  saints  ;  but  from  without  it  appears  to  be  a  plain 
two-storied  house. 

The  new  tabernacle  is  to  be  an  oval  building,  sur- 
mounted by  a  huge  dome,  sustained  on  oblong  red  sand- 
stone buttresses,  in  place  of  walls.  The  spaces  between 
the  pillars  are  to  serve  for  windows  and  doors,  and  to  bo 
filled  in  winter  by  large  glass  frames  on  rollers.  It  is 
intended  to  hold  fifteen  thousand  people. 

It  is  hard  and  thankless  to  condemn  a  whole  people, 
but  the  more  I  saw  of  the  Mormons,  the  more  was  I 
convinced  of  the  utter  corruption  of  their  chief  men,  and 
of  the  blind  folly  of  the  lower  class.  I  believe  Mormon- 
ism  may  be  described  as  a  system  of  extravagant  fanati- 
cism and  unbounded  licentiousness. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  town  are  some  hot  sulphur 
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springs.  The  waters  are  much  rosortod  to,  and  are 
considered  very  healtliy. 

Great  attention  has  l)cen  paid  to  the  internal  economy 
of  the  city.  It  is  divided  into  twenty  wards,  each  of 
which  is  presided  over  by  its  own  bishop,  and  controlled 
by  its  own  sanitary  and  other  officers,  who  all  report 
regularly  to  Brigham  Young. 

Among  these  officers  are  the  water-masters,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  the  water  of  the  streams  is  fairly  divided 
among  the  streets  by  day  and  among  the  gardens  by  night. 
These  last  depend  for  their  moisture  entirely  upon  irriga- 
tion, but  when  carefully  tended  they  are  very  fruitful. 
All  English  fruits  and  vegetables  thrive  well ;  the  currant 
grows  to  a  great  size,  but  its  skin  becomes  hard,  and  it 
loses  its  flavour. 

Ice  is  stored  in  the  winter  in  large  quantities,  and  is 
cheap  even  through  the  dry  hot  summer. 

At  Salt  Lake  City  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Captain 
Charles  Dahlgren,  son  of  the  distinguished  American 
Admiral.  He  took  me  to  Camp  Douglas,  where  the 
American  troops  were  stationed.  A  cheerful  site  has 
been  chosen  for  their  barracks  on  a  plateau  somewhat 
higher  than  the  town,  and  distant  from  it  about  two  miles 
to  the  eastward. 

Three  newspapers  are  published  at  Salt  Lake — two  in 
the  city,  and  one,  the  Vide  tie,  in  the  Camp.  This  last  is 
a  Gentile  daily  paper,  and  is  probably  safer  in  the  Camp 
than  it  would  be  in  the  city.  The  Deseret  News  is  a 
weekly    Mormon    paper,  printed    and    published    at    the 
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Tithing  Office,  and  there  is  also  a  daily  Mormon 
paper. 

At  only  one  shop  in  Mormondom  could  books  be  pur- 
chased, and  they  were  few  in  number  and  of  the  most 
paltry  description.  This  is  a  significant  fact  with  regard 
to  a  town  which  has  a  population  of  at  least  ten  thousand 
souls. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  personal  safety 
in  the  city,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  most 
perfect  system  of  espionage,  and  that  little  goes  on  with 
which  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord — as  Brigham  Young  is 
styled  — is  not  made  acquainted. 

An  artisan  told  me  that  seventeen  years  ago  he  joined 
the  Mormons,  and  left  them  again  about  two  years  since. 
He  said  he  still  had  some  faith  in  Mormonism  as  it  first 
existed,  when  there  was  probably  a  good  deal  of  earnest 
piety  among  them.  He  held  that  now  it  was  entirely 
changed  and  corrupted,  and  that  the  chiefs  were  a  set  of 
the  lowest,  most  sensual,  and  degraded  men. 

I  doubt  whether  half-a-dozen  years  ago  life  was  safe 
for  any  one  offending  Brigham  Young,  but  now,  in  the 
presence  of  the  troops,  the  Mormon  authorities  would 
be  afraid  to  have  a  man  made  away  with.  Yet  some 
years  ago  a  band  of  men  existed,  called  Danites,  or  the 
destroying  angels,  whose  business  it  was  to  execute  the 
vengeance  of  the  Prophet.  They  are  now,  however, 
released  from  that  duty.  One  of  them  was  pointed  out 
to  me,  a  man  of  most  ferocious  appearance  ;  he  was  drunk, 
und  driving  a  waggon  through  the  street. 
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The  town,  however,  has  generally  a  sober  and  moral 
aspect ;  no  retail  liquor  shops  are  allowed,  and  it  is  rare 
to  see  a  drunken  man.  Offences  are  few.  Sunday  is 
scrupulously  respected,  and  the  people  walk  about  in  an 
orderly  and  quiet  manner  in  their  **  Sabbath-day  suits." 

I  was  warned  by  Gentile  residen  i  not  to  send  my 
letters  through  the  post,  and  was  positively  assured  thai 
they  are  often  opened,  and,  if  considered  expedient, 
burned. 

As  a  people  the  Mormons  are  supercilious  and  insoleut 
to  outsiders,  generally  treating  them  with  coldness  and 
reserve — often  with  rudeness.  There  is  great  jealousy 
against  them,  pnd  no  prudent  effort  is  spared  to  render 
their  residence  here  uncomfortable.  The  insulting  bear- 
ing of  the  Mormon  hotel  keeper  of  the  Salt  Lake  House, 
his  indifference  to  the  comfort  of  his  guests,  the  bad  food 
and  slovenliness  of  the  establishment,  made  me  rejoice 
when  on  Sunday  night  I  moved  into  a  boarding-house, 
kept  by  Mrs.  I^ng,  where  I  spent  the  remainder  of  my 
stay  in  the  enjoyment  of  cleanliness  and  civility. 

The  Mormon  leaders  are  evidently  in  tribulation  re- 
specting the  fate  of  their  sect.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Congress,  and  other  influential  Americans  who 
have  lately  visited  Salt  Lake  City,  plainly  said  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  insist  on  its  laws  being 
respected. 

During  the  late  rebellion,  the  Mormons  cannot  be 
accused  of  having  assisted  either  party.  In  the  most 
candid,  unblushing  way  they  gloried  in  the  strife  between 
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North  and  South,  and  prophesied  the  diurnption  of  the 
Union.  Of  course,  they  looked  forward  to  asserting  their 
own  independence — a  future  they  keep  steadily  in  view  ; 
and  the  complete  triumph  of  the  North  has  been  a  serious 
disappointment  to  them.  Some  of  the  sermons  preached 
during  the  rebellion  were  little  else  than  treason  and 
sedition. 

Seven-tenths  of  the  population  are  from  the  British 
Isles,  the  remainder  being  Swedes,  Danes,  Norwegians, 
or  Americans.  The  leading  men  are  generally  'cute 
Yankees,  while  the  others  are  from  the  most  ignorant 
classes  of  various  countries,  especially  remote  parts  of 
Wales  and  Scotland.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  England  that 
this  should  be  so. 

It  is  argued  that  as  polygamy  4<nd  murder  are  essential 
parts  of  Mormonism,  a  Mormon  missionary  is  in  fact 
soliciting  people  to  commit  a  crime,  and  may  therefore  be 
apprehended  and  bound  over  to  be  of  good  behaviour. 
I  say  murder,  because  every  Mormon,  on  donning  his 
endowment  robes,  swears  that,  if  directed  to  do  so,  he  is 
prepared  to  tako  the  life  of  a  brother  who  violates  his 
oaths  or  speaks  against  the  Mormon  priesthood.  In 
Prussia  the  former  view  of  the  case  is  taken,  so  there  are 
no  missionaries  there.  When  we  remember  that  from 
the  shores  of  Old  England  hundreds  of  poor  deluded 
creatures  annually  cross  the  sea  and  the  desert,  and 
jirrive  at  Salt  Lake  City^  it  would  be  well  if  some  bteps 
caxild  be  taken  to  stop  the  proselytizing  of  the  mis- 
sionaries.    Whatever  modicum  of  good   or   of  genuine 
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piety  tbere  may  have  been  among  the  early  MormouH, 
their  city  is  uuw  a  hotbed  of  vice,  ignorance,  and 
sensuality. 

Brighuni  Young  gives  one  the  idea  of  a  man  of  strong 
character  and  determined  will.  He  is  about  sixty  years 
01  age,  but  looks  ten  years  younger.  His  manner  is 
perfectly  natural,  without  the  smallest  vanity  or  arrogaiicu, 
and  he  seemed  by  far  the  most  superior  Mormon  I  saw. 

Yet  vanity  or  afibctation  might  well  be  expected  in  ;i 
man  who  has  done  what  he  has  done. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realise  what  noble  qualities  must  have 
been  essential  to  the  man  who  led  a  small  body  of  people 
into  the  most  desolate  and  least-known  part  of  the  New 
World ;  who  cheered  and  encouraged  them  during  days 
of  great  hardship  ;  and,  after  seventeen  years,  has  built 
up  in  this  distant  valley  a  well-ordered  town,  surrounded 
with  smiling  farms  and  suburbs.  However  much  the 
Mormons  may  now  be  degraded  and  deluded,  their 
leader  must  have  been  no  common  man  to  have  performed 
his  life's  work. 

From  many  things  I  heard,  I  am  somewhat  inclined 
to  fear  that,  in  spite  of  his  talents  and  some  admirable 
qualities,  he  is  at  heart  a  bad  and  wicked  man ;  but 
no  one  will  blame  me  if  I  shrink  from  too  hasty  a 
judgment. 

I  requested  permission  to  visit  the  schools,  and 
Brigham  Young  directed  Mr.  Campbell,  the  superin- 
tendent of  education,  to  take  me  round.  There  were, 
however,  only  two  in  session  at  the  time,  and  of  those 
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two  I  formed  but  a  poor  opinion,  both  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  children  and  from  their  stock  of  knowledge. 

Four  of  us  Gentiles  hired  a  carriage-and-pair,  and 
drove  across  the  valley — twenty  miles — to  visit  a  point 
on  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  is  a  small  inn,  and  where 
boats  are  kept. 


SALT   LAKE    AT   SUNSET. 

The  shores  of  the  lake  are  covered  with  dark  brown 
salt  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  the  only  living 
creatures  we  could  detect  were  minute  flies,  myriads  of 
which  settled  on  the  water  iv  patches,  looking  like  scum 
until,  on  being  touched,  they  rose  in  a  cloud. 

The  water  holds  in  solution  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  salt.     It  is  of  a  deep  blue — an  eflfect  probably 
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eausod  by  the  salt,  which  makes  it  so  donso  as  matoriully 
to  check  a  boat  Hailing  through  it,  though  uuiking  her 
float  lightly. 

When  we  bathed,  we  found  it  very  buoyant;  and  when 
we  dived,  its  great  specific  gravity  forced  it  into  our  eyes, 
noses,  and  ears  to  an  extent  that  was  acutely  painful. 
One  of  our  party  courageously  dived  with  the  view  of 
reaching  the  bottom,  and  when  he  came  up  his  sufTeringH 
were  so  severe  that  we  were  quite  alarmed  lest  he  should 
be  seriously  injured :  however,  patience  and  a  little  fresh 
water  at  length  relieved  us,  leaving  us  sadder  and  wiser 
men. 
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SALT    LAKE    TO    ATCHISON. 

ACCOUNTS  of  the  eastern  road  were  gloomy :  rumoure 
of  Indian  troubles,  of  drivers  and  travellers  mur- 
dered, and  stage-horsee  driven  oflf,  were  not  wanting 
when  I  left  the  Salt  Lake  for  a  journey  of  about  twelve 
hundred  miles  to  Atchison,  on  the  Missouri.  Our  **  mud- 
waggon  "  was  a  poor  makeshift,  and  our  horses  were  but 
sorry  beasts. 

As  the  stage  professed  to  start  at  four  a.m.,  I  rose  at 
three,  and  came  down-stairs  at  the  half-hour,  to  "  fix  a 
bite  "  before  starting.  At  that  moment  the  waggon  drove 
up,  and  the  driver  declared  it  was  four  o'clock,  and  he 
could  not  wait  a  moment.  I  bundled  in  my  chattels, 
and  we  drove  off.  Presently  we  stopped  at  a  house  in 
the  suburbs,  to  pick  up  another  passenger.  The  driver, 
with  many  execrations,  surlily  declared  he  was  behind 
time,  and  could  not  wait  a  moment. 
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This  passenger,  who  had  not  finished  his  breakfast, 
understood  the  language  which  had  been  lost  on  me,  and 
produced  a  bottle  and  glass,  which  the  driver  enjoyed, 
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while  the  passenger  concluded  his  meal  at  his  leisure. 
Presently  he  got  up  on  the  box-seat,  which  had  been 
refused  me,  and  we  went  on  our  way. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a   box  of  cigars  and  a  keg  of 
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whisky  judiciously  applied  would  have  smoothed  at  least 
some  of  the  unpleasantness  of  stage-travel. 

After  ascending  mountains  the  whole  forenoon,  we 
came  to  a  plateau  of  comparatively  good  land,  watered 
by  the  Weber  and  Bear  Rivers.  These  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  rocky  ridge,  which  we  passed 
through  by  a  gorge  called  Echo  Canon. 

The  forms  assumed  here  by  the  soft  red  sandstone 
were  more  grotesque  and  striking  than  on  any  other  part 
of  the  road.  In  some  places  we  saw  solid  buttresses 
projecting  far  from  the  side  of  the  rock,  or  standing  out 
like  towers,  unconnected  with  the  cli£f,  and  in  other  places 
were  caverns  and  archways,  with  the  face  of  the  rock 
seamed  in  all  directions. 

During  the  first  two  days  we  passed  upwards  of  a 
hundred  west-going  waggons.  It  must  be  a  hard  road 
for  emigrants  ;  but  men,  women,  and  children  all 
appoari d  the  vciy  picture  of  health.  The  cattle  were 
usually  poor,  and  in  some  places  the  road  was  literally 
lined  with  the  bones  of  beasts  who  had  died  from  cold,, 
starvation,  drought,  or  overwork.  These  long  trains  oi 
wagi^ons  were  sources  of  frequent  pleasure. 

Sometimes  we  were  detained  for  a  short  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  encampment,  v/here  the  waggons 
were  •*  coralled,"  the  camp  fires  lighted,  the  cooking- 
stoves  at  work,  the  jaded  cattle  in  the  distance  trying  to 
pick  up  a  meal,  and  little  heaps  of  children  rolling  over 
each  other  in  the  dust.  In  these  cases  we  always  found 
the  emigrftiits  cheerful,  in  good  spirits,  and  anxious  to  Ite 
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sociable.  When  their  party  happened  to  include  an  aged 
or  sick  person,  their  thoughtfulness  and  care  for  his 
comfort  was  quite  touching. 

A  horseshoe  bend  of  a  river  is  often  chosen  as  a 
camping-ground,  because  the  coralle  of  waggons  is  placed 
on  the  narrow  neck,  while  the  cattle  graze  on  the  broad 
enclosed  land,  and  are  easily  caught  when  wanted.  These 
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emigrant  trains  have  on  several  occasions  been  attacked 
by  Indians,  both  when  coralled  and  while  on  the  road, 
but  in  no  case  with  success. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  five  thousand  waggons,  with 
an  average  of  four  souls  each,  cross  these  plains  every 
year.  This  annual  emigration  of  twenty  thousand 
persons  is  a  constant  drain  that  no  country  but  America 
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could  sustain  without  feeling  it  a  serious  loss.  It  is, 
besides,  an  evidence  of  the  boundless  resources  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  ever  developing  more  and  more, 
to  an  extent  of  which  few  people  in  the  Old  World  have 
any  idea. 

For  the  first  three  days  I  was  the  only  passenger,  and 
having  the  interior  of  the  waggon  to  myself,  succeeded 
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by  crafty  disposal  of  my  blankets  and  kit  in  making  my- 
self tolerably  comfortable.  Sometimes  on  arrival  at  a 
station  we  found  no  mules,  and  had  to  rest  and  feed  our 
team  and  take  them  on  another  stage. 

On  each  side  of  the  road  were  here  and  theie  burrows 
of  ground  squirrels  and  prairie  dogs.  The  latter  is  a 
comical  animal,  not  the  least  like  a  dog:  he  is  a  sort  of 
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ground  rat,  or  rather  like  a  grey  guinea-pig.  WLen  the 
coach  is  hoard  he  comes  up  to  see  it  go  by,  and  squats 
himself  on  the  brink  of  his  hole,  whore  he  gives  vent  to 
a  peculiar  squeak,  which  people  have  thought  fit  to 
designate  a  bark. 

Those  prairie  dogs  congregate  in  villages,  and  make  n 
great  noise  as  each  sits  at  his  front  door ;  but  the  least 
olTensive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  passer-by,  the 
lifting  of  a  stick  or  the  presenting  of  a  gun,  sends  thenj 
all  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

A  sort  of  large  ;^a'ouse  is  also  seen,  called  by  some  the 
sage-hen,  and  by  others  the  prairie  chicken ;  it  differs 
from  the  grouse  in  the  legs  not  being  feathered. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  we  came  to  a  river 
known  as  the  North  Fork.  The  night  was  dar'  ,  and  in 
fording  it  we  went  a  few  yards  out  of  the  wa^  and  stuck 
in  the  mud.  The  driver  had  an  assistant  with  him  who 
held  the  reins  and  beat  the  mules  with  a  rope,  while  the 
former  jumped  into  the  water,  broke  his  whip  over  them, 
dragged  them  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  lavished 
upon  them  all  the  most  endearing  epithets  from  the 
slang  dictionary  of  a  Western  rowdy. 

Strange  to  say,  even  this  had  no  effect ;  all  four  mule& 
quietly  lay  down,  with  their  heads  just  above  the  stream, 
and  broke  the  pole.  There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to 
unhitch  the  team,  which  the  two  drivers  drove  to  the 
bank,  leaving  me  in  the  waggon  with  the  water  up  to 
the  floor.  I  cried  to  them  to  carry  me  on  shore,  which 
after  a  little  hesitation  one  of  them   did.      We  walked 
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to   the  nearest  statiou,  about  half  a  mile  off,  w'leie  we 
slept. 

In  tlie  morning  I  was  the  first  up,  so  I  lighted  the  tire, 
and  began  preparing  breakfast.  Soon  the  drivers  joined 
me,  and  one  of  them  addressed  me  thus  : — 

**  1  guess.  Mister,  you've  travelled  round  a  bit." 

I  replied  that  I  had  *'  travelled  some,"  and  iuij[uired 
what  made  him  think  so. 

He  said,  •*  Wall,  now  !  when  we  was  stuck  in  the  crick 
last  night  you  sat  still  and  says  nothin';  now  if  you'd  a 
begun  cussin  at  us,  as  some  does,  there  you  might  have 
stayed,  or  got  yourself  wet  walking  out." 

After  this  we  became  bosom  friends  of  course,  and  he 
borrowed  my  knife,  which  he  quite  forgot  to  return  until 
he  had  been  asked  for  it  three  times.  He  asked  me 
many  minute  details  about  my  personal  and  family 
history,  and  expressed  great  admiration  for  the  cat-o'- 
nine-tails,  which  he  said  was  just  the  "  institootion  "  the 
American  army  wanted. 

We  persuaded  some  emigrants  to  lend  us  a  team  of 
eight  oxen,  which  dragged  the  coach  out  at  oi'ce,  after 
which  we  spliced  the  pole  and  pursued  our  journey. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  I  overtook  Mr. 
Reynolds,  the  superintendent  of  the  telegraph  line,  and 
travelled  with  him  as  far  as  Denver  City.  It  was  to  me 
a  matter  of  no  small  satisfaction  that  he  consented  to 
allow  me  to  go  with  him,  and  a  favour  of  which  I  am 
very  sensible.  I  was  fortified  with  letters  from  Colonel 
George  to  the  officers  commanding  the  troops  along  the 
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road,  and  these,  together  with  Mr.  Reynolds'  oflSce, 
which  ho  made  the  most  of,  secured  us  attentions  by 
the  way,  large  escorts,  and  occasionally  government 
mules. 

At  first  our  escort  numbered  only  four  men,  but  as  we 
penetrated  to  the  more  dangerous  country,  it  was 
increased  to  twelve.  We  were  ourselves  well  armed 
with  rifles  and  revolvers.  The  escort  was  changed  every 
ten  or  fifteen  miles,  when  we  came  to  small  detachments 
posted  at  those  intervals. 

Generally  I  found  one  of  the  escort  very  glad  to  travel 
in  the  waggon,  and  to  allow  me  to  ride  his  horse — a 
benefit  to  both  parties. 

The  stage  has  been  molested  by  Indians  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  It  was  '  ttacked  a  fortnight  before  I 
passed,  by  about  seventy.  There  wore  seven  or  eight 
passengers,  who,  with  the  escort,  made  up  twenty  persons, 
and  after  an  hour's  skirmishing  they  completely  discom- 
fited the  savages,  with  only  the  loss  of  one  horse  killed 
and  two  wounded. 

The  Indians  are  very  chary  of  their  lives  ;  they  usually 
gallop  round  and  round  the  waggon,  their  bodies  being 
bont  down  and  sheltered  behind  their  horses,  to  which  they 
are  always  attached  by  stout  leather  thongs,  so  that  if 
wounded  they  are  carried  off  and  do  not  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  Their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows^ 
and  rifles,  with  which  they  are  expert,  but  they  prefer 
fighting  at  long  range. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  whi»,e  men  among  them  who 
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toach  them  to  fight,  and  oncourago  them  in  their  present 
rebellion,  who  have  good  telescopes,  and  signal  by  direct- 
ing the  rays  of  the  sun  from  looking-glasses,  reflecting 
from  one  to  the  otiier. 

Riding  for  some  miles  every  day,  I  had  opportunities 
of  conversing  with  the  soldiers  composing   our   escort. 
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They  were  generally  from  a  volunteer  regiment,  and  in 
every  instance  included  two  or  three  men  of  good 
education :  probably  all  were  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
held  decided  views  on  public  questions,  which  they 
discL.^jSed  with  intelligence. 

The  dress  of  our  escort  was  at  times  little  more  than 
parti-coloured  rags.     At  some  places  on  the  road  between 
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DoDvor  ftiid  Atcliison,  tlioy  did  not  start  until  liiilfun. 
hour  after  tho  htuge  hud  gone  on  ;  in  ono  instiinco  thc^ 
wore  all  druidt  ;  on  another  occasion  they  were  too  lazy 
to  hriiig  their  carhincs,  and  would  liro  of!  their  revolvers 
at  marks  on  the  road,  leaving  themselves  quite  defence- 
less. 

One  night  we  W(!ro  awakened  hy  a  loud  report  chiso  to 
our  ears.  Wc  started  up  and  seized  our  arms,  hut  were 
quieted  and  soothed  hy  the  assurance  that  it  was  only  a 
douhlo-harrelled  hlunderhuss  loaded  with  slu;:,'s  which  had 
gone  oil'  hy  accident,  and  hlown  out  the  side  of  the  coach  ! 

Ono  day,  as  I  rode  on  the  right  side  of  the  sergeant  in 
command  of  the  escort,  his  revolver  went  clV;  the  hullet 
pierced  through  the  saddle,  wounded  his  horse,  and 
passed  down  close  to  my  foot.  For  the  remainder  of 
that  stage  I  rode  on  his  left  side. 

Six  days  after  starting,  we  rode  through  the  pass  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  called  Bridger  Pass.  Thi«  is  the 
watershed  of  North  America. 

Here  we  saw  two  tiny  streams,  within  a  few  yards  of 
each  other :  the  ono  joins  the  Colorado,  and  flows  intc 
the  Pacific ;  the  other  joins  the  Platte  River  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  flows  into  the  Atlantic.  This,  then,  was  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Near  this  spot  we  camo  upon  a  covey  of  sage  hens ; 
the  whole  detachment  opened  fire  on  them  with  rifles 
and  revolvers,  but  they  walked  majestically  away  through 
the  sage-brush  unhurt. 

Tho  following  day  we  reached  Fort  Ilalleck,  where  we 
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heard  reports  of  Indians  being  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  so 
our  escort  was  increased. 

After  leaving  this  place,  the  barren  aspect  of  the 
country  somewhat  changed;  the  hillsides  were  lightly 
timbered  and  picturesque,  and  the  sage-brush  was  replaced 
by  coarse  prairie  grass.  There  were  many  streams,  so 
that  the  land  appeared  as  if  it  might  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation  by  irrigation. 

More  or  less  gold  is  found  in  all  these  hills,  which  it 
will  be  profitable  to  mine  when  transport  and  provisions 
are  cheaper.  The  reddish  soil  abounding  in  quartz  is 
just  like  the  gold-bearing  earth  of  some  parts  of  Ciili- 
fornia.  Coal  is  also  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  so 
near  the  surface  that  it  is  dug  up  and  used  as  wanted  at 
Fort  Halleck. 

On  the  ninth  day  wt>  arrived  at  a  romantic  little 
station  among  some  rocky  LJls,  called  Virginia  Dale; 
after  which  we  entered  the  prairie  country. 

These  stations  consist  in  most  instances  of  only  the 
stage-house  and  stables,  and  at  the  best  there  are  but 
one  or  two  houses  besides.  In  themselves  of  no  interest, 
they  are  nevertheless  the  only  landmarks  across  a  great 
continent,  and  may  some  day  give  their  names  to  cities 
or  districts.  The  houses  are  invariably  loopholed  between 
the  logs ;  no  man  stirs  out  t  ithout  at  least  a  revolver, 
and  everywhere  one  sees  signs  of  being  in  a  hostile 
land. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  tenth  day  we  reached  Denver, 
a  young  and  thriving  town  with  many  brick  buildings. 
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It  is  built  at  a  ford  over  the  south  fork  of  the   Platte 
River. 

Last  year  the  water  rose  suddenly,  carrying  off  some 
houses  on  its  banks,  and  since  then  all  new  houses  have 
been  built  on  higher  ground. 

Denver  is  the  centre  of  what  is  called  the  Pike's  Peak 
mining  district. 

This  formed  a  period  in  the  long  journey.  Here  was 
a  iiiir  inn,  a  daily  newspaper,  telegraphic  communication, 
and  iced  drinks ;  but  I  was  only  two-thirds  of  the  way 
across  the  uncivilised  country,  and  was  anxious  to 
press  on. 

Early  in  the  year  there  were  Indian  troubles  between 
this  and  Atchison :  the  savages  came  in  large  bodies  and 
drove  off  the  stage-cattle,  killed  and  horribly  mutilated 
the  station-keepers,  and  carried  off  the  women.  Lately, 
however,  they  have  been  comparatively  peaceful.  A 
Concord  coach  arrives  and  departs  daily,  and  a  small 
escort  of  only  three  or  four  men  accompanies  it. 

After  a  day  in  Denver  I  left  for  Atchison. 

Our  journey  was  chiefly  through  rolling  prairies,  with 
but  little  variety — all  sure  to  be  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion sooner  or  later.  We  saw  several  antelopes,  and  got  a 
shot  or  two  at  them,  but  without  damage  to  either  party. 

At  Denver,  we  had  heard  by  telegraph  that  a  body  of 
fifteen  hundred  Sioux  Indians  had  attacked  some  troops 
at  Platte  Bridge,  near  Fort  Laramer,  about  seventy  miles 
from  the  stage-road,  and  defeated  them  with  a  1^3S  ol 
one  ofiicer   and  twenty-six  privates  killed,  and  sixteen 
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wounded.  Along  the  road  we  found  the  telegraph 
operators  and  station-keepers  in  some  alarm,  fearing 
another  Indian  raid. 

On  the  second  day  we  reached  Julesburg.  Four  days 
previously  two  waggons  travelling  near  this  place  were 
attacked  by  a  party  of  Sioux,  the  occupants  were  killed 
and  shockingly  mutilated,  the  waggons  burned,  and  their 
contents  carried  oflf,  with  the  team  of  horses. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  passed  Fort  Kearney,  where  is 
a  small  village.  In  the  afternoon  we  stopped  to  dinner 
at  a  home-station,  where  we  picked  up  another  passenger, 
who  travelled  in  the  coach  for  a  few  miles.  Ho  studiously 
strove  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me,  which  I  as  carefully 
avoided. 

At  last  he  abused  me  outright,  saying  I  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  for  that  country;  that  he  knew  quite  well 
who  I  was ;  that  there  were  too  many  of  my  sort  in  the 
country  already ;  that  he  saw  through  my  little  game 
perfectly,  &c. 

I  saw  he  had  been  drinking,  so  I  laughed,  and  took  no 
notice  of  him ;  and  after  he  had  got  down  I  inquired 
of  a  fellow-passenger  what  I  had  done  to  provoke  his 
wrath.  He  told  me  that  I  had  mortally  ofi'ended  him 
by  asking  for  a  second  plate  oflf  which  to  eat  my  tart, 
instead  of  using  the  same  one  I  had  for  my  meat,  and 
that  he  believed  me  to  be  a  New  York  travelling-clerk 
to  a  dry  goods  shop,  and  "  putting  on  style  "  in  the  Far 
West. 

On  this  overland  journey  I  saw  the  roughest  men  I 
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ever  saw  in  my  life.  I  have  been  among  gold  miners 
and  coal  miners,  and  I  have  seen  the  lowest  specimens  i-f 
'long-shore  bargees,  but  I  never  met  such  utterly  de- 
graded and  repulsive  men  as  some  of  the  stock-keepers 
on  this  road.  Two  or  three  generally  live  together; 
they  are  unmarried,  and  rarely  see  a  woman.  They 
never  get  hold  of  a  book  or  a  newspaper,  unless  it  be  one 
dropped  by  a  passing  traveller — whose  baggage  is  not 
likely  to  contain  much  literature — and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, they  become  thoroughly  degraded  and  Lrutalised. 
I  have  always  been  able  to  make  some  headway  with 
every  class  of  people  until  I  came  across  these  men,  and 
I  must  confess  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  driver  who 
brought  us  to  grief  in  the  river,  I  hardly  met  with  a 
decent  or  civil  word  from  any  one  of  them. 

In  the  evening  we  saw  a  body  of  about  twenty  horse- 
men a  couple  of  miles  distant,  making  for  the  road 
behind  us.  The  driver  walked  his  horses,  in  order  that 
if  they  were  Indians  they  might  not  think  we  were  afraid 
of  them,  while  we  felt  rather  uncomfortable  and  got  our 
arms  ready.  Presently,  however,  we  opened  out  a 
hollow  where  w^as  a  military  camp,  so  we  concluded  that 
the  horsemen  were  either  a  cavalry  picket  or  an  Indian 
picket  watching  the  soldiers. 

An  hour  or  two  later  we  saw  a  body  of  thirty  or  forty 
Indians  travelling  northwards.  They  passed  close  to  an 
emigrant  trai^  that  we  met,  without  attempting  to  molest 
them,  probably  deterred  by  the  proximity  of  the  soldiers. 

After  Fort  Kearney  we  left  the  Platte,  and  followed 
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the  course,  first  of  the  Little  Blue  and  then  of  the  Big 
Blue  Rivers. 

Our  progress  now  was  slow,  as  late  rains  had  made  the 
roads  heavy,  and  swollen  the  streams  so  that  some  were 
impassable.  The  damp  chenshed  the  mosquitoes,  which 
came  about  us  in  clouds,  adding  much  to  our  discomfort. 
At  night  the  bushes  swarmed  with  fireflies,  or,  as 
Americans  elegantly  describe  them,  "  lightning-bugs." 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  we  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Big  Blue,  and  found  upwards  of  twenty  feet  of  water 
dashing  down  over  the  ford.  A  stout  rope  was  stretched 
over  it,  and  we  went  across  one  at  a  time,  on  a  raft  made 
of  three  shapeless  logs  nailed  together,  which  our  wc  ight 
completely  submerged.  The  swift  current  rushed  by  up 
to  our  knees,  and  of  course  some  of  our  baggage  got  wet, 
but  all  crossed  without  accident. 

Another  coach  was  waiting  for  us,  on  the  top  of  which 
we  spread  our  wet  things,  and  they  dried  quickly  in  the 
sun.  On  the  following  evening  we  drove  into  Atchison, 
and  found  ourselves  once  more  in  civilised  parts. 
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BY  five  A.M.  we  were  ready,  and  our  start  was  one  ol  the 
prettiest  scenes  possible. 

Pack-mules  were  kicking  and  twisting  ;  saddle-horses 
held  by  armed  servants ;  our  party  all  armed  with 
Henry  rifles,  carrying  sixteen  shots,  and  with  revolvers ; 
the  crowd  of  lookers-on  standing  gaping  round  ;  Senor  H. 
on  his  grey  pony,  with  a  huge  umbrella  strapped  to  the 
saddle ;  Ali,  the  Newfoundland  dog,  bustliu;^  about  to  see 
all  was  right ;  and  the  first  crimson  streaks  of  sunrise 
behind  the  old  bell-tower. 

Mrs.  P.  and  I  were  both  armed  ;  it  was  a  queer  sensa- 
tion buckling  on  a  revolver  for  the  first  time ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  laughter  that  ^rreeted  my  first  appear- 
ance with  a  full-sized  Smith  t).id  Wesson  on  my  belt,  I 
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mean  to  stick  to  it ;  and  am  already  beginning  to  look  on 
it  as  my  best  friend. 

For  the  first  ton  miles  the  order  of  march  was  this  :— 
First,  two  armed  men  ;  then  the  five  pack-mules,  with 
their  two  drivers,  also  armed  ;  then  two  of  the  gentlemen, 
Mrs.  P.  and  I,  in  the  same  old  phaeton  that  brought  us 
from  Manzanillo ;  the  rest  of  our  party,  with  Don  Juui!, 
another  gentleman,  and  Mr.  M.,  who  is  coming  through 
to  Guadalajara  with  us  ;  and  two  more  servants  to  bring 
up  the  rear. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  changed  horses  for  a  pair  which  I 
am  certain  had  never  been  driven  before.  To  begin  with, 
they  would  not  start.  Two  of  the  servants  then  rode  up, 
one  on  each  side,  and  catching  them  by  the  heads,  and 
flogging  at  the  same  time  with  the  raw-hide  whips  thoy 
use  here,  got  them  oflf  with  a  bounce  at  last. 

Then  they  went  for  a  little  way  full  gallop,  till  our 
gentlemen  were  left  fiir  behind  ;  when,  coming  to  a  slight 
rise,  they  stopped  dead  and  began  backing.  Now,  the 
harness  being  perfectly  rotten  and  tied  together  with  bits 
of  string,  the  near  horse  slipped  under  the  traces,  turned 
completely  round,  and  stared  at  us.  Another  grand 
effort,  and  they  were  started  again  at  a  furious  pac(! ; 
but  in  a  minute  Mrs.  P.  and  I  discovered  that  the  near 
horse  had  not  got  the  bit  in  his  mouth  at  all,  but  had 
slipped  it  out,  and  it  was  hanging  on  his  throat.  Scream 
as  we  would  to  the  cochero,  he  would  not  or  could  not 
understand  us,  but  drove  solemnly  on,  flogging  the 
horses  to  a  wilder  pace,  till  at  last,  much  to  his  astonish- 
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meiit,  wo  dragged  tlio  reins  iVoin  his  Imiuls,  uiul  us  we 
fortunately  were  going  up  bill,  the  uniuiuls  at  lust 
stojiped. 
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TLe  gentlemen  then  caught  us  up  ;  the  harness  was 
"  fixed  up,"  and  we  set  oti'  once  more,  with  Mr.  Y.  and 
Seiior  A.  by  our  sides;  but  in  about  a  mile  the  horses 
behaved  so  badly  again  that  wo  could  bear  \i  no  longer, 
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and  entreated  to  gel  on  the  mules.  So  we  pulled  up  at  a 
palm- thatched  hut,  where  ou.  steeds  soon  arrived. 

Mine  was  a  brown  one,  and  very  ugly,  but  a  solemn 
and  patient  beast;  who  jogged  along  most  comfortably  if 
allowed  to  choose  his  own  road.  They  paced  about  four 
miles  an  hour;  and  passing  through  fields  of  maize, 
frijoles,  and  sugar-cane,  all  irrigated  and  looking  exqui- 
sitely green,  we  came  at  eleven  a.m.  to  the  La  Quesaria,  a 
hirge  hacienda  or  plantation,  3,820  feet  above  the  sea, 
seventeen  miles  from  Colima. 

This  plantation  employs  200  hands,  and  produces  yearly 
225  tons  of  clayed  sugar,  78  tons  of  pauela  (coarse 
brown  sugar),  50  tons  of  rice,  and  1,200  barrels  of  rum. 

We  were  not  much  reassured  by  the  accounts  of  the 
road,  which  a  priest  told  us  was  Dniy  jn-W/roso  from 
robbers,  and  that  the  league  and  a  half  between  La 
Quesaria  and  Tonila  •.vas  the  worst  part  of  all.  So,  when 
we  started,  af  one  p.m.,  three  servants  were  sent  ahead  as 
videttes ;  we  all  camp  next  with  the  baggage-mules,  and 
the  four  other  servants  behind  us — a  party  of  fourteen 
in  all. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  we  passed  the  Barranca 
(gorge)  de  la  Quesaria,  the  first  of  any  size  we  had  yet 
come  to ;  it  was  very  steep,  the  road  zigzagging  down 
the  side  to  the  stream  below.  Then  up  the  other  side, 
and  along  a  broad  road  between  stone  walls.  Though  a 
Bharp  look-out  was  kept,  no  rubbers  appeared. 

Climbing  up  the  farther  side,  we  rode  into  the  little 
fcgricult'iral  town  of  Tonihi,  and  through  its  quaint  streets 
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of  old   houses,   with   crL^kled    Roman-tiled    roofs    and 
wooden  corbels. 
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Onf  of  Toiiila  we  took  a  short  cut  across  the  slopes  of 
the   VolfRMo  of  Colimu,  which  now   towered   up    above 
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US,  with  its  two  peaks  of  faeyo  and  nieve^  fire  and 
snow.  Smoke  poured  frcm  a  fissure  low  down  on  the 
side  below  the  peak  of  '*  fire  ;  "  and  near  San  Marcos  the 
ground  was  quite  grey  with  the  dust  which  had  fallen  in 
clouds  five  weeks  before,  during  the  last  eruption  two 
months  before.  The  country  was  open  and  bare  of 
trees,  except  along  the  streams,  which  all  canon  as  the> 
do  in  Colorado,  the  Spanish  bayonet  or  yucca,  growing 
to  twenty  feet,  with  many  branches  and  fine  heads  of 
flowers. 

Our  only  excitement  during  the  march  was  just  as  we 
were  turning  up  a  hill,  when  two  horsemen  appeared  at 
the  top.  They  drew  up.  So  did  we,  and  the  g-^ndemen 
all  rode  to  the  front.  They  hesitated,  and  seemed  inclined 
to  turn  back ;  but  finally  reassured,  every  one  declared, 
by  my  umbrella,  which  was  unfurled  in  a  most  peaceable 
style,  they  came  down  the  hill ;  and  as  they  passed, 
with  a  pleasant  though  rather  trembling  huenas  tanles 
(good  evening),  we  saw  it  was  only  a  poor  fat  old  gentle- 
man travelling  with  his  servant,  who  had  evidently  been 
much  more  scared  at  us  than  we  had  been  at  them. 

About  3.30  we  caught  the  first  sight  of  the  hacienda 
of  San  Marcos,  rising  up  white  on  a  knoll  of  rock,  over 
a  mass  of  low  buildings  clustered  together.  What  a  view 
it  was ! 

The  volcano,  with  its  two  peaks  and  its  pine-covered 
slopes,  was  on  our  left ;  and  far  down  to  the  right,  across 
rich  sugar-fields,  ran  the  dark  line  of  the  great  Barranca 
do  Beltran,  with  the  mountains  of  Morelia  rising  rugged 
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behind  it.  After  half  an  hour  more,  over  two  small 
canons  and  along  an  open  plain,  we  jogged  up  to  the 
hacienda,  not  at  all  sorry  to  ride  in  through  the  wide 
open,  hospitable  gates,  and  jump  off  under  the  orange- 
trees. 
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Don  Manricio  Ci.,  the  owner,  was  not  in,  but  soon 
returned  ;  and  his  family  being  at  Zapotlan,  he  placed  the 
whole  of  his  house  *'  at  our  disposal." 

San  Marcos  is  a  sugar  plantation  covering  22,000  acres, 
whose  lands    extend   to    the    f;ummit  of  the  Volcano    of 
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Colima.  The  slopes  of  the  volcano  are  covered  with  pine. 
On  the  lands  of  San  Marcos  are  1,600  souls.  The 
plantation  employs  300  hands,  and  produces  yearly  3,000 
harrels  of  rum,  550,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  besides  corn  and 
frijolc'S. 

The  hands  employed  in  the  sugar  works  are  paid  ten 
dollars  (£2)  per  month,  besid^^.  rations.  Those  working 
in  the  field  earn  five  dollars  per  month  and  rations. 
These  wages  may  be  considered  average  prices  for  labour 
on  the  plantations  in  this  region,  of  which  San  Marcos 
is  a  fair  specimen. 

On  the  5th  we  had  to  gut  up  at  three  a.m.  for  our  start, 
but  were  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  by  the  picture  which 
mot  our  eyes  as  we  came  out  into  the  piazza. 

The  whole  court  was  lit  up  by  two  huge  fires  in  iron 
cresrets  to  light  the  men  at  the  mill ;  for  tl  cy  weii; 
grinding  cane  all  ni-ht ;  and  the  red  glow  and  dancin'.; 
shadows  played  upon  the  Vvalls  and  towers  of  the  Alto. 

Close  by,  our  servants  were  packing  and  saddling  the 
mulos  iuid  horses  under  the  orange-trees.  Our  host, 
followed  by  a  troop  of  dogs,  was  overseeing  everything  ; 
servants  ran  about  with  cups  of  chocolate  and  plates 
of  cakes ;  and  some  sleeper  was  still  swinging  in  his 
hammock  at  the  end  of  the  piazza. 

^'evero,  the  '*  master  of  the  horse,"  was  a  very  fine- 
lo«-king  man — a  Spaniard,  six  feet  high,  with  blue  eyes 
and  light  hair.  His  dress  was  a  magenta  shirt,  with 
black  in  front ;  buckskin  pantaloons,  with  rows  of  silver 
buttons  and  black  embroidery  down  the  leg  ;  a  short  em- 
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broidered  buckskin  jacket;  a  rainbow-coloured  scarf  round 
his  throat ;  a  black  belt,  with  silver-mounted  pistol ;  and 
a  sombrero,  with  silver  embroidery.  Altogether  his  was 
one  of  the  most  eflfective  costumes  I  ever  saw. 

At  four  A.M.  we  set  out  to  cross  thjB  famous  harntuoASf 
or  gorges,  as  they  would  be  called  in  England. 

A  road   between   fields   of    sugar-cnne    hedged    with 
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bananas,  led  us  in  half  a  mile  to  the  brink  of  the  Barranca 
of  Tuxpan.  It  is  about  seven  hundred  feet  deep,  and 
the  paved  road  is  zigzagged  down  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular sides. 

We  preferred  dismounting  and  walking,  and  even  so 
could  hardly  keep  our  feet.  At  the  stream  which  runs 
along  the  bottom  we  remounted. 
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At  the  top  of  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Tuxpan  vvc  came 
on  a  long  barren  plateau  of  volcanic  ash,  and  then 
descended  into  the  great  Barranca  of  Beltran,  and  kept 
some  way  along  its  **  ])ench,"  a  flat  valley  a  mile  wide,  five 
hundred  feet  below  the  upper  plateau,  with  the  river  in  a 
yet  deeper  cleft  on  the  right,  and  beyond  it  the  impene- 
trable mountains  of  Michoacan,  full  of  robbers  and 
mountain  lions. 

The  trees  were  full  of  parrots,  and  of  the  chachnlapa, 
a  handsome  game-bird,  as  large  as  a  cock  pheasant,  with 
a  curious  double  larynx,  which  enables  it  to  produce  a 
hideous  noise.  Everyv/here  the  alamanda  was  in  blos- 
som. Passing  the  little  villfge  of  Platanar,  with  five 
hundred  inhabitants,  we  turned  down  through  a  stream, 
then  up  to  the  high  land  again ;  and  at  Agosto  entered 
the  first  pinery,  at  an  elevation  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  to  four  thoubaud  ieet  above  soa-level. 
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AMONG    ROBBERS    AND    REVOLUTIONS. 

SOON  we  came  to  the  regular  pine-barrens,  and  rode 
through  them  for  some  miles,  passing  two  immense 
trains  of  mules.  We  met  and  passed  during  the  day's 
journey  a  thousand  animals,  loaded  with  an  average  of 
three  hundred  pounds  each,  or  a  total  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  tons.  These  mule  trains  are  continually  robbed  in 
passing  the  pine-barrens  ;  and  whenever  we  came  to  a 
sandy  arroyo,  or  gulch,  we  kept  a  sharp  look-out. 

A  band  of  robbers  a  week  ago  made  this  road  almost 
impassable.  They  stopped  every  one  who  came  along 
the  road,  and  after  robbing  them,  gagged  them  and 
bound  them  to  the  trees  till  night  came ;  when  they 
loosed  one  man,  and,  making  off,  left  him  to  untie  all  his 
fellow- sufferers. 
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Wearied  out  with  climbing  up  and  down  the  barrancas, 
we  were  truly  thankful  to  rgach  the  last  of  them,  the 
Barranca  de  Atenquique,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
paradero,  or  a  Mexican  wayside  inn. 

Here  the  mules  and  horses  were  unladen,  and  trotted 
ofT  to  the  stream,  where  they  stamped  about  in  the  cool 
water  to  escape  the  flies.  We  meanwhile  rested  outside 
a  miserable  palm-tJiatched  bat,  as  the  house  was  too 
filthy  to  enter. 

The  mistress  of  the  house,  a  great  fat  dirty  \voman, 
brought  out  some  turkey  dtewed  till  it  was  almost  black,  in 
a  sauce  of  red  pepper  so  intensely  hcu  that  one  feels  as  if 
one  were  positively  eating  fire.  3ome  of  our  party, 
whose  throats  were  hardened  to  Mexican  cookery,  thought 
this  excellent ;  but  we  wretched  ladies  wept  involuntary 
tears  after  a  bit  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  In  our  luncheon 
basKet  we  discovered  one  tin  of  sardines  remained,  and  a 
few  Albert  biscuits.  Then  I  plucked  up  courage,  went 
into  the  filthy  hut,  and  with  Severo's  help  manufactured 
in  an  earthen  pipkin  some  tea,  which  was  very  reviving  ; 
and  thus  we  got  our  luncheon. 

The  pigs  grunted  round  our  feet ;  the  chiokens,  whom 
their  fat  mistress  called  "  Jews  of  Poller-,"  flew  over  our 
cups  and  plates  ;  a  large  dog  jumped  in  and  out  of  the 
(ow  doorway,  and  across  our  laps  ;  and  the  picture  of  dis- 
comfort was  completed  when  a  horrible  beggar-woman 
came  and  joined  the  group. 

Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  barranca,  four  thousand  feet 
abcve  the  sea,  wt  ^und  an  old  mud- waggon,  with  five 
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mules,  awaiting  us  ;  and,  with  a  warning  from  the  chief  of 
our  escort  to  have  all  arms  in  readiness,  as  the  road  was 
fiwarming  with  robbers,  we  set  oflf  for  fifteen  miles  jolting 
into  Zapotlan. 

The  road  was  indescribable ;  now  through  sandy  tracks 
in  the  pineries,  creeping  along  at  three  miles  an  hour,  for 
we  took  five  hours  to  do  that  wretched  fifteen  miles ; 
then  out  of  the  forest  and  into  a  fresh  misery,  in  the 
shape  of  a  pedrifjal,  or  stony  place. 

A  pcdrigal  is  a  series  of  lava  screes,  where  the  hot  lava 
has  run  over  the  country  from  some  one  of  the  innumer- 
able volcanos  which,  active  or  extinct,  appear  all  over 
Mexico.  One  of  these  was  a  wild  tract,  a  mile  or  more 
wide,  of  horrible  lava  rocks,  among  low  scrub  of  mimosa 
and  nopal  (prickly  pear),  yet  in  the  very  rocks  them- 
selves, where  nothing  else  would  grow,  nestled  the  most 
exquisite  cacti  in  endless  variety. 

Our  escort  previously  had  all  agreed  in  assuring  us 
that  the  pedrigal  was  the  most  likely  place  on  the  whole 
road  for  the  robbers  to  attack  us,  so  that  our  feelings 
were  not  exactly  comfortable  when  wo  discovered  thai 
they  and  our  mules  had  gone  round  by  another  road  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  oflf,  and  just  in  this  place  our  wretche'^ 
old  coach  broke  down  utterly.  The  cochero  got  dow^n  ; 
the  muchacho  got  down ;  we  all  got  out ;  everybody 
sugges+ed  something  diflferent;  and  I  retired  to  a  con- 
venient rock  near  by  with  one  of  the  rifles,  and  tried 
to  imagine  what  I  should  do  if  the  robbers  pounced 
upon  us. 
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At  last  the  escort  came  up,  tbcir  mouths  lull  ot  some 
sweet  fruit,  something  like  a  yellow  plum,  whioli  they 
found  on  a  tree  near  l)y  ;  and,  aftor  gallantly  presenting 
us  with  some  of  their  spoils,  the  united  energies  of  the 
whole  party  succeedful  in  patching  up  the  stage,  and  on 
we  went  again. 


A    PKDUIGAL. 


At  last  we  arrived  at  Zapotlan,  where,  Liter  in  the  even- 
ing, came  startling  news. 

The  day  after  we  left  Colima  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Pronunciados  under  Julio  Garcia.  They  expect  that  he 
may  arrive  here  to-morrow  afternoon  or  evening. 

Next  morning,  scouting  parties  were  out  all  round  the 
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town,  and  tho  troops  were  under  arms ;  but  the  troops 
could  not  do  much  good  in  case  of  an  attack,  for  their 
rule  is  to  retreat  to  tho  barracks  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  shutting  themselves  up  securely,  to  leave 
the  town  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists. 
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Yet,  strange  to  say,  nobody  seims  to  mind  much. 
There  was  no  excitement,  and  things  went  on  much  as 
usual.  The  women  sat  on  the  pavement  {-clling  fruit  and 
flowers.  The  men  lounged  about  gossiping  over  the 
fountain,  or  drinking  pulque.  The  \c!^y  soldiers  loiter 
at  posiula  doors.     And  all  this,  with  an  enemy  advancing 
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from  two  sides  :  not  to  kill  tbora,  it  is  truo,  but  to  lovy 
a  heavy  sura  on  their  city,  and  take  what  they  will. 

All  we  could  do  was  to  wait  quietly  for  the  stage,  in 
which  wc  wore  to  start  the  following  day  at  one  a.m.,  and 
under  advice  wo  hid  all  our  arms  for  fear  of  the  Pro- 
nuuciados,  till  we  should  get  to  Zacoalco,  where  the 
danger  of  meeting  them  ceases,  and  the  real  danger  from 
the    "  ladrones  "    (robbers)   begins.     The  former,  every 


PRONl'NCIADOS   ATTACKING   A   TKAVELLER. 

one  says,  will  not  annoy  us  at  all  if  we  meet  them,  but 
would  of  course  take  our  arms  if  they  could  get  them, 
and  search  for  Government  mails  or  property.  But  the 
robbers  between  Sta.  Ana  Acatlan  and  Guadalajara  are  a 
very  different  matter. 

The  stage  is  robbed  by  them  nearly  every  day.  Yester- 
day it  came  through  safe  ;  but  the  day  before  it  was 
attacked  by  fourteen  robbers,  and  the  seven  passengers 
were  robbed  of  all  they  had.    They  did  not  make  any 
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resistance,  and  bud  no  escort ;  but  wc  shull  havo  an 
escort,  and,  if  attacked,  shall  certainly  make  a  resistance. 
Zapotlan  is  a  thriving  plact',  of  twenty- live  thousand 
inhabitants,  standing  at  a  height  of  nearly  five  thousand 
feet,  on  the  slope  of  some  hills  overlooking  a  niagniii- 
cently  rich  plain,  on  the  further  side  of  which,  to  the  east 
of  south,  rises  the  Volcano  of  Colima. 


IN    THE   ZAl'OTLAN    MAKKKT. 


There  are  some  very  good  shops,  and  a  pretty  market, 
with  heaps  of  poppers,  tomatoes,  limes,  zapotes,  etc.,  on 
the  ground,  shaded  by  a  square  of  tale  matting  on  a 
stick,  something  like  a  Chinese  umbrella.  This  matting 
is  made  from  the  ,ule  reed,  which  grows  in  all  the  fresh- 
water lagoons,  and  is  plaited  by  the  Indians  into 
mats,  which  are  called  petxtcs,  and  also  into  towpiatesy 
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baskets  the  shape  of  a  bucket,  and  of  every  size  from 
that  of  a  teacup  to  a  bushel. 

On  the  second  night  by  two  a.m.,  with  no  feeling  of 
regret,  we  bade  farewell  to  Zapotlan,  and  started  in  a 
regular  American  Concord  stage-coach.  We  were  a 
party  of  nine.  Our  only  other  fellow-passenger  was  an 
old  Senora,  who  sat  in  a  corner  by  me,  and  puflfed 
cigiivettes  all  the  day  long. 

For  the  first  part  cf  the  road  we  kept  our  arms  out. 
There  was  no  light  for  a  couple  of  hours,  except  from  the 
stars :  but  we  could  not  sleep ;  every  nerve  seemed 
strained  to  catch  some  sight  or  sound  which  might  denote 
robbers.  Where  we  stopped  to  change  mules  especially, 
we  were  on  the  look  out,  as  the  ladrones  are  very  fond 
of  making  a  rush  upon  the  coach  as  it  stands  still. 

A  regular  plan  was  arranged  in  case  of  an  attack. 
We  were  all  to  fire  at  once,  without  giving  them  time  to 
come  near.  "Fire  low  and  keep  cool"  were  the  orders. 
Then  we  ladies,  if  the  ruffians  did  not  run  at  once,  were 
to  throw  ourselves  on  the  floor,  and  fire  from  under 
cover,  while  the  gentlemen  got  out  to  fight. 

Our  road  ltd  us  up  and  over  a  steep  divide,  some  miles 
from  Zapotlan ;  and  just  before  dawn,  as  we  were  going 
down  the  further  side,  between  high  cactus  hedges,  v^e 
had  a  "  scare  ;"  for  in  the  grey  light  we  saw  a  man  drop 
suddenly  iii'.o  the  ditch  behind  us.  He  was  evidently  on 
the  look-out  for  us,  but  not  liking  the  muzzles  of  the 
rifles  out  of  the  windows,  let  us  go  by  untouched. 

At  sunrise  we  reached  Seyula,  a  pretty  old  town,  and 
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cbangcd  mules.  Here  the  news  was  worse  and  worse. 
The  Government  troops  were  marching  south  on  tho 
town ;  be}ond  them  the  Pronunciudos  were  in  force  on 
the  road ;  and  beyond  them  again  the  country  was 
swarming  with  robbers  in  bands  of  any  number  from  two 
to  two  hundred. 

Leaving  Seyula,  all  the  arms  were  hidden,  in  hopes  cf 
saving  them  should  the  Pronunciados  catch  us.  The 
rifles  were  wrapped  in  a  serape,  and  stowed  under  tho 
back  seat ;  but  we  kept  our  pistols  on  us,  concealing 
them  under  our  clothes. 

A  little  way  from  the  town  we  came  up  to  the  Lago  de 
Seyula,  a  salt  lake,  with  soda  flats  all  round.  A  few 
miles  along  the  lake  we  met  the  Government  troops,  a 
fine  body  of  cavalry,  and  their  colonel  confirmed  the 
reports  of  the  road  we  had  heard. 

The  alkali  dust  was  perfectly  choking,  scorching  the 
very  skin  ;  and  we  muffled  our  faces  in  handkerchiefs, 
and  so  jolted  on  hour  after  hour  over  rocks  and  gulleys, 
and  in  one  place  through  half  a  mile  of  heaps  of  iHukcn 
pottery,  layer  upon  layer,  several  feet  thick,  imbedded  in 
loose  sandy  soil,  till,  at  eleven  a.m.,  we  drove  into  the 
village  of  CeboUas  (onions). 

We  pulled  up  in  front  of  a  poor-looking  house,  with  a 
young  fellow  lolling  on  the  window-seat,  where  breakfast 
was  preparing,  of  which  we  were  in  need.  We  dragged 
our  stifiened  limbs  into  the  house,  whore  we  sat  down  to 
a  most  uninviting  meal  of  omelet  and  dried  beef. 

Just  as  we  did  so,  however,  we  heard  a  clatter  in  the 
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courtyard,  and  in  rode  two  Pronunciados  and  dismounted. 
In  a  minute,  two  more  and  an  officer  appeared  in  front  of 
the  windows ;  and  tliey  then  sent  in  word  they  wished 
**  our  permission  "  to  search  the  coach  for  arms. 

Those  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  not  out  already 
went  out  instantly.  Every  possible  argument  was  used  ; 
but  Cbavarin,  the  major,  said  he  had  orders  to  come 
and  take  the  rifles.  Expostulation  was  in  vain,  resist- 
ance out  of  the  question  ;  for,  though  we  could  easily 
have  overpowered  this  party,  they  were  but  the  outpost 
of  another  body.  So  the  five  rifles  and  two  pistols  were 
soon  handed  in  through  the  window,  to  be  taken  by  the 
women  who  were  serving  us,  and  stowed  away  in  an 
inner  room. 

It  was  evidently  a  pre-arranged  thing,  and  the  whole 
pack  were  in  league ;  the  women  were  so  very  reassuring 
to  us  in  the  way  they  hovered  about  us  while  all  this 
was  going  on,  begging  the  **  Seiioritas  to  fear  nothing, 
there  was  no  danger ;"  and  the  young  man  in  the  window, 
who  watched  us  so  closely,  and  then  disappeared,  I  can- 
not help  fancying  was  in  the  secret  also.  In  fact,  we 
found  out  afterwards  that  our  party  and  their  precious 
repeating  rifles  had  been  watched  and  followed  all  the  way 
from  the  coast. 

Major  Chavarin  was  dressed  in  a  linen  jacket,  and  high 
embroidered  boots  over  linen  pantaloons ;  was  well 
armed ;  and  on  his  left  wrist  wore  a  suggestive  bracelet 
— a  leather  strip  about  an  inch  wide,  ornamented  with  a 
hundred  or  more  copper  caps.     His  men  were  a  despicable 
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KPt  of  ruffians,  in  any  kind  of  dress  over  military  trousers, 
wretchedly  armed  with  old  muzzle-loading  carbines,  and 
they  were  all  drunk. 

Chavarin  promised,  however,  to  escort  us  towards 
Zacoalco,  through  the  worst  bit  of  robber  country,  and 
half  promised  that  he  would  there  give  back  two  of  the 
rifles.  So  on  we  drove  in  blazing  sun  over  the  alkali 
plains,  by  the  side  of  a  lake  in  which  we  watched  the 
reflections  of  trees  in  its  bright  water,  and  the  ripples  on 
its  shore. 

Suddenly  some  one  said  — 

**  Why,  there  are  clouds  of  dust  blowing  across  the 
lake  I" 

And  as  he  spoke  the  water  began  to  fade  away.  Sud- 
denly the  view  changed  into  a  horrible  waste  of  soda  sand. 
Onr  rippling  lake  had  been  only  a  mirage. 

As  we  were  looking  out  at  this  strange  sight,  up  rode 
three  of  the  Pronunciados,  and  said  that  the  major  had 
been  obliged  to  turn  back,  and  that  they  must  go  too, 
being  alarmed  at  a  cloud  of  dust  ahead,  which  they 
thought  must  be  Government  troops,  and  demanded  our 
ammunition. 

That,  of  course,  was  refused  ;  and  fearing  our  revolvers, 
they  sneaked  off,  leaving  us  comparatively  defenceless  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  robber-infested  country.  Ihere  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  get  on  as  fast  as  possible.  !Gach  man 
had  a  pistol,  thirty-six  shots  in  all ;  and  I  kept  the  ammu- 
nition in  my  lap,  to  be  ready  to  load  ag;iin  if  need  be. 

We  now  turned  into  a  road  between  stone  walls  and 
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bushes,  on  to  tbo  bare  hillside  from  which  all  trees  had 
been  burnt  or  cut  to  leave  no  shelter.  We  strained  our 
eyes  at  each  gap,  expecting  to  be  pounced  upon ! 

We  soon  stopped  for  a  remuda  at  a  village  of  three  or 
four  huts,  and  then  saw  a  suspicious  white  rag  on  the 
hill.  The  people  said,  **  Oh,  it  was  only  clothes  wash- 
ing ; "  but  one  of  our  party  went  up  and  found  it  was 
tied  on  to  a  rail  stuck  upright — a  rather  curious  way  of 
washing  clothes. 

When  the  journey  was  resumed  we  were  made  to  bar- 
ricade ourselves  with  cushions  and  valises,  with  orders 
if  firing  began,  to  throw  ourselves  flat  down  and  heap  the 
blankets  over  us.  The  gentlemen  got  out  and  went  ahead 
in  a  skirmish  line  up  the  hill  for  a  mile  or  so  ;  but  nothing 
befell  us. 

Here  the  poor  cochero  entreated  them  to  go  inside,  for 
he  said,  "If  we  are  attacked,  and  you  fire,  and  make  me 
drive  on  instead  of  stopping,  as  Mexicans  always  do,  to 
allow  the  coach  to  be  robbed,  then  the  robbers  will 
certainly  shoot  me  as  I  come  back  to-morrow." 

It  was  with  no  slight  feeling  of  relief  that  in  about  two 
hours  more  we  entered  the  town  of  Sta.  Ana  Acatlan  and 
mingled  in  its  street  and  market  crowded  with  people. 
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*'  Kobin  Gray,"  "  In  Honour  Bound,"  &c. 

Crown  Svo.     Illustrated.     Stiff  covtr,  Is. 

The  Very  Same  Man, 

By  Greville  Gordon. 

The  Newcastle  Chrunlde  says : — •*  This  is  a  very  clever  and  interesting 
story." 

The  Scottish  Leader  i&yiB: — "It  posFesses  two  u^eiits  wLich  t.ieiot 
c( niEuon  in  the  literature  of  its  class,  a iz,  a  plot  llat  has  been  careiully 
thought  out  and  pbi'fully  developed,  and  real  power  in  the  delineation  of 
distinct  types  of  character." 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

Autobiography  of  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D., 

anu  IVIemoir  Ly  his  Sons,  the  Eev.  D.  K.  Guthrie  and 
C.  J.  Guthrie,  M.A. 

'*  One  of  the  most  interesting  books  recently  published."— (S^^ecfafor. 
*•  Of  great  interest  as  a  coLtribution  to  Scotch  History." — Scotsman. 
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CHARLFS    BURNET    &    CO.,    PUBl.lSHERS, 
London :  25,  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


WORKS  BY  THOMAS  GUTHRIE,  D.D. 

CHEAP  ED^i-lONS. 

Preparing  for  immediate  publication.    Crown  8vo. 

The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel. 

Christ  and  the  Inheritance  of  the  Saints. 

The  Way  to  Life. 

The  City:  its  Sins  and  Sorrows. 

Man  and  the  Gospel. 

Our  Father's  Business. 

Out  of  Harness. 

The    Parables    Read  in  the   Light  of  the 
Present  Day. 

Speaking  to  the  Heart. 

Studies  of  Character  from  the  Old  Testament. 


FJrst  Sfcriep. 


Abraham  the  Fiiend  of  God. 
Eliezer  the  Pattern  Servant. 
Joseph  the  .Succe8^ful  Man. 
Mopes  the  Patriot. 


Jot-hua  the  Colonifct. 
Caleb  the  Soldier. 
Boaz  the  Farmer. 
Rvth  the  Virtuous. 


Gideon  the  Deliverer. 


Studies  of  Character  from  the  Old  Testament 


Hannah  the  !Matr(  n. 
Samuel  the  Ruler. 
Jonathan  the  Friend. 


Second  Series. 

David  the  xVflflicted  Man. 
Solomon  the  Wise  Man. 
Relioboam  the  Foolish  Man. 

Jehu  the  Zealot. 
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CHARLES    BURNET    &   CO.,    PUBLISHERS, 
liondon :  25,  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


WORKS  BY  THOMAS  GUTHRIE,  D.D. 

4l8t  Thousand.    Small  Crown  8vo,  2^.  6d. 

The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel. 

2r)th  Thousand.     Small  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

Christ  and  the  Inheritance  of  the  Saints. 

12th  Thousand.     Small  Crown  8vo,  3s.  61. 

The  Way  to  Life. 

9th  Thousand,     Small  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Man  and  the  Gospel. 

7th  Thousand.     Small  Crown  8vo,  Ss,  6J, 

Our  Father's  Business. 

29th  Thousand.     Small  Crown  8vo,  3s.  GJ. 

Speaking  to  the  Heart. 

43rd  Thousand.     Small  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  City :  its  Sins  and  Sorrows. 

7th  Thousand.     Small  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
The  Parables.   Head  in  the  Light  of  the  Present  Day. 
6th  Thousand.     Small  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Studies  of  Character  from  the  Old  Testament. 

First  Series. 

5th  Thousand.     Small  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Studies  of  Character  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Second  Series. 

6th  Thousand.     Small  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
Out   of   Harness,     sketches,  Kanative  and  Descriptive. 
10th  Thousand.     Demy  ISmo,  Is.  6d. 

The  Angels'  Song     jw  tuomas  guthrie,  d.d, 

7th  Thousand.     Demy  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Early  Piety.      By  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D. 
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CHARLES    IJURNET    &    CO.,    PUBLISHERS, 
London  :  2.'>,  Henrietta  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  pilt  edges,  38.  6(1. 

Half-Hours  Underground,    siioiuiidiy  inustmted 

V>y  ClIAHF.ES    KlNT.SLKY  niul  otllCFS. 


Tins  FORMS  ONE  OF  THE  "HaLF-HoUR  SeRIES."    EaCH  VOLUME  ILLUSTRATED 

WITH  NEARLY  A  100  WooDCL'Td.     (See  paye  9.) 
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CHARLES    HUFINET    &    CO.,    PUBLLSIIERS, 
Lrmdon :  2r>,  lluurittta  Strutt,  Strand,  W.C. 


EandHomoIy  bound,  Crown  8vo.     Price  3.s.  6J.  each,  with  nearly 
a  100  IlluHtrations  in  each  voKime. 


THE  HALF-HOUR  LIBRARY  OF 

TRAVEL,  NATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 

"  Stands  unrivalled  for  Gift  IJookrf  and  Prizes." 

Half-Hours  in  Early  Naval  Adventure. 

The  Phcnicians  to  the  Spanish  Armada. 

[Nearly  ready. 

Half-Hours  with  a  Naturalist. 

Eambles  near  the  Seashore. 

Bv  the  Kev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

Half-Hours  in  Field  and  Forest. 

Chapters  in  Natural  History. 

IJy  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

Half-Hours  in  the  Holy  land. 

Travels  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria. 
By  Norman  Maclkod,  D.D. 

Half-Hours  in  the  Far  North. 

Life  amid  Snow  and  Ice. 

Half-Hours  in  the  Wide  West. 

Over  Mountains,  Eivers,  an.l  Prniries. 

Half-Hours  in  the  Far  South. 

The  People  and  Scenery  of  the  Tropics. 
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CHARLES    BURXET    &    CO.,    I'UULISFIKRS, 
London :  2'),  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Handanmely  bound,  Crown  8vo.     Price  3.-4.  (Id.  each,  with  nearly 
a  100  lUuatrations  in  each  volume. 

THE  HALF-HOUR  LIBRARY  OF 

TRAVEL.  NATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 

"  Without  oxceptioii  tlie  most  suitaMo  Docks  for  Prizes." 

Half-Hours  in  the  Far  East. 

Among  the  People  and  Wonders  of  India. 

Half-Hours  Underground. 

Volcanoes,  ^[ines,  and  Caves. 

]>y  Charles  Ivixgsley  anil  others. 

Half-Hours  in  the  Deep. 

The  Nature  and  Wealth  of  the  Sea. 

Half-Hours  in  the  Tiny  World. 

The  Wonders  of  Insect  Life. 

Half-Hours  in  Woods  and  Wilds. 

Adventure?  of  Sport  and  Travel. 

Half-Hours  in  Air  and  Sky, 

The  Marvels  of  the  Universe. 

Half-Hours  at  Sea. 

Stories  of  Voyage,  Adventure,  and  Wreck. 

Half-Hours  in  Many  Lands. 

Arctic,  Torrid,  Temperate. 
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CHARLES    BURNET    &    CO.,    PUBLISHERS, 
London:  25,  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  W.C 


H.  R.  HAWEIS,  M.A. 

In  Five  Volumes,  Crown  8vo.     Sold  separately.     6s.  each. 

Christ  and  Christianity, 

By  the  Rev.  H.   R.   Hawois,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Music 
and  Morals." 

Price  5s. 

1— The  Light  of  the  Ages  (As' a,  Africa,  Europe). 

This  forms  an  iNTBf  DUCTION  to  the  Sekiks,  being  a  "bird's-eye"  view  of 
the  "  Religious  Consciousness  of  Mankind,"  as  exhibited  in  the  chief 
Religions  of  the  World  before  Christ. 

Price  5s.  ^ 

2.— The  story  of  the  Four  (Evangelists). 

Deals  with  the  sources  of  the  Gospel  Narrative. 

Price  5s. 

8.— The  Picture  of  Jesus  (the  Master). 

Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Christ. 

Price  5s. 

4.— The  Picture  of  Paul  (the  Disciple). 

Dealing  with  the  personality  and  Avork  of  St.  Paul. 

Price  5s. 

5.— The  Conquering  Cross  (the  Church). 

Scenes    in    the   History  of    the  Church  from  Nero    to 
Constantine. 

The  Spectator  says  :  *'  We  gladly  say  at  once  that  there  is  much  in 
Mr.  Haweis's  treatment  of  his  subject  which  we  admire,  and  that  with  his 
general  aim,  to  give  a  living,  pers-onal  interest  to  the  record  of  Christianity, 
and  the  words  and  acts  of  Christ,  we  heartily  sympathise.  There  is  much 
freshness  and  vitality,  much  'unction' — to  use  a  word  now  happily 
rescued  from  the  mockery  with  which  it  was  once  used — in  the  applica- 
tion of  his  subject  to  the  personal  spiritual  life." 

The  Church  Review  says:  "Mr.  IIawe'«  has  a  style  which  caiinot 
but  captivate,  and  an  originality  of  thought  which  is  refreshing  after  the 
jaded  commonplaces  of  ordinary  men.  Many  of  Mr.  Haweis's  remarks  are 
pointed  by  a  splendid  commonsense  which  is  too  rare  in  these  uays." 

The  Christian  "World  says  :  "  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fine  material  in  the 
book  likely  to  prove  of  very  great  service  to  an  independent,  earnest,  and 
dt/out  mind.  Oithodoxy  will  often  stand  aghast  at  its  conclusions  ;  but 
sooner  or  later  it  may  be  compelled  to  adopt  them." 
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CHARLES    BUKNET    &    CO.,    PUBLISHERS, 
Lond«)n  :  25.  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Crown  8vo.     58. 

The  Story  of  the  Four  (Evangelists). 

Deals  with  the  Sources  of  the  Gospel  Narrative. 
Bv  H.  R.  HAWEIS,  i\LA. 

The  Literary  World  says  : — "  Mr.  Haweis  contends  for  a  rational  esti- 
mate of  the  New  Testament  records  as  distinct  from  an  absohxtely  divine 
and  infallible  book,  a  position  which  we  hasten  to  say  need  in  no  way  im- 
ply that  he  is  other  than  a  profound  and  loving  believer  in  the  New 
Testament." 

The  NewcastJc  Chronicle  sa3S  : — "It  is  a  book  which  a  scept'c  could 
take  up  and  read  with  interest,  and  many  who  are  repulned  by  dull 
and  heavy  theological  dissy;  nations  may  possibly  be  induced  by  the  pic- 
turesque treatment  of  the  subject  to  make  themeelves  familiar  with  the 
Btory  of  the  origin  of  Christian..ty." 

The  Christian  World  says  : — "  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fine  material  in 
the  book  likely  to  prove  of  very  great  service  to  an  independent,  earnest 
and  devout  mind.  Orthodoxy  will  often  stand  aghast  at  its  conclusions, 
but  sooner  or  later  it  mav  be  compelled  to  adopt  them." 

The  Manchester  Courier  a^yB  :  -'*  Mr.  HaAeis  writes  about  the  Gospels 
in  a  fresh  ami  instructive  fashion.  He  does  not  .seek  to  reconcile  contra- 
dictions or  to  gloss  over  errors,  couviuc  d  that  Christianity  his  nothing  to 
fear  from  criticism,  If  the  reader  finds  a  new  presentation  of  factb,  he 
will  be  all  the  better  for  such  a  broadening  of  his  range  of  ideas." 

In  Crown  8vo,  clo'h,  handsomely  brand,  :?s.  6d. 


Her  Loving  Heart. 


Ly  KEf.EX  Hays. 

*'  Let  those  love  now,  who  never  loved  before, 
Let  those  who  always  loved,  now  love  the  more." 

In  neat  Square  IGino,  Is. 

The  Hebrew  Mother  s  Mourning. 

The  Story  of  ZAiiErHATii  and  Siiunen. 

Addrepst-d  to  the  Bereaved. 

The  Aberdeen  Journal  says:— "L)one  with  piety  and  much  literar} 
culture,  in  four  chapters,  on  Bereavement,  Gr  ef,  Consolation  and 
Bestoration." 

The  Christian  Lea  hr  says  : — "As  the  fruit  of  pe-  onal  experience,  the 
author  exposes  some  very  common  views  which  have  robbed  innumerable 
mourners  of  their  deepest  consola'ion.' 

The  Western  Daibj  Mercury  says  : — '"Full  of  tenderness  and  pathos.  A 
book  that  may  be  placed  iu  the  hatids  of  a  mother  suffering  from  the  recent 
loss  of  a  darling  child  with  confidence  thit  it  will  chasten  and  console." 
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CHARLES    BURNET    &    CO.,    PUBLISHERS, 

London  :  25,  Henrietta  Street,  Stranrl,  W.O. 


* 


20th  Thousand.     Crown  8vo.     9s. 


Memoir  of  Norman  Macleod,  D.D. 

By  his  In'other,  Donald  Macleod,  T).D.,  one  of  Iler 
Majesty's  Cliai)lains.  AVitli  portrait  and  numerous 
illustrations. 


/.   ^.m 


"  A  really  good  booV.  .  .  .  We  would  venture  earnestly  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  consideration  of  the  English  clergy.  .  .  .  Prave  and 
tender,  manful  and  simple,  pro'oundly  supceptible  of  enjoyment,  but 
never  preferring  it  to  duty  ;  overflowiug  with  love,  yet  always  chivalrous 
for  truth  ;  full  of  power,  full  of  labour,  full  of  lionour,  he  has  died,  and 
has  bequeathed  to  us,  for  a  study  which  we  hope  will  n  ach  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  his  communion  and  d^nomioa'ion,  the  portrait  of  a  great 
orator  and  pastor,  and  a  true  and  noble-hearted  man." — Mr.  Gladstone's 
Gleanings. 

"We  once  more  corcmerd  to  our  readers  a  work  which  is  a  fitting 
inonument,  erected  with  the  true  t-tlf- forget  fubuss  of  a  loving  brother 
and  a  faithful  biographer  ;  and  which  will  leave  the  abiding  impression 
that  in  Norman  Macleod  all  who  l<ntw  him  mourn  a  dev<ted,  gallant,  and 
delightful  friend,  and  his  Church  and  counliy  lost  a  magnificent  chaapion 
of  the  good,  the  noble,  and  the  true," — Tlirus. 

''  Dr.  Donald  Macleod  has  done  bis  work  of  compiling  his  memoir 
of  his  justly  celebrated  brother  with  care  snd  good  taste.  The  introduc- 
tory chapters  give  an  interesting  glimpse  of  a  state  of  lifd  and  manners 
that  is  now  well-nigh  forgcjtten." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  There  is  in  this  mem(  ir  a  fenpe  of  vivid  reality  and  of  close  personal 
contact  which  is  a  rare  quality  in  this  branch  of  literature." — Saturday 
Review. 

**  A  memoir  worthy  of  the  subject.  It  may  well  do  for  Scotland 
what  Dr.  Stanley's  *  Life  of  Arnold'  did  for  England." — Spectator. 

"There  is  throughout  this  volume  a  freedom  from  cant  and  senti- 
mentality that  is  rare  in  the  biogiaphy  of  a  popular  divice." — Aihcmtiim. 

"This  booV  is  a  portrait,  and  it  is  so  well  done  that  it  may  be  taken 
as  an  example  by  writers  who  have  such  delicate  work  in  hand.  .  .  . 
That  a  man  so  free  in  thought,  so  bold  in  sptctb,  so  broad  in  charity, 
should  be  at  the  same  time  so  simply  devout,  full  of  all  the  tremblings  of 
the  tenderest  piety,  is  a  lesson  and  example  to  ua  all." — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

*  A  few  copies  of  the  First  Editicn  in  2  vols  ,  demy  8vo,  price  24s., 
can  still  be  had. 
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CHARLES    BURNET    &    CO.,    I'UBLISHERS, 
London  :  2'),  Henri'^tta  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


CHKAP  EDITIONS. 
Now  Ready,  iu  one  vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  4\, 

Dr.  Norman  Macleods  Works,  containing — 

1.— THE  OLD  LTEUTENANr  and  HIS  SON. 

2.— THK  STARLING.     A  Sc  tch  Story. 

S.—REMINISCRNCES  of  a  HIGHLAND  PARISH. 

4— CHARACTER  SKETCHES. 

5— EASTWARD— THE  HOLY  LAND,  EGYPT,  SYRIA. 

6.— FAR  EAbT.     A  Familiar  Accuunt  of  a  Visit  to  INDIA, 

Also  in  paper  covers,  Medium  8vo.    Trice  6d.  each. 

The  Old  Lieutenant  and  his  Son. 
The  Starling. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Highland  Parish- 
Character  Sketches. 

Eastward.     Travels  in  Eoypt,  Palestine,  Syria. 
Far  East.     A  Familiar  A.ccount  of  a    Visit    to 

India. 


Dr.  NoivilAN  ]VLvcLKOi)'d  Short  Stori  s  in  illn.strateil  paper  cover*. 
Imperial  8\o.      Price  One  Penuy  each. 

AOW  READY. 

1.  Wee  Davie. 

2.  Aunt  Mary  and  T.  T.  Fitzrjy,  Esq. 

3.  Billy  Buttons  and  the  Old  Guard. 

4.  Job  Jacobs  and  Our  Bob. 

5.  Mary  Campbell's  Marriage  and  the  High- 

land Witch. 

OTHERS  IN  rREPARATION. 

"Fraught  with  the  truest  poetry,  rich  in  divine  philosophy,  un- 
approacLably  the  chi^-f  among  productions  of  its  class — this,  and  more,  ig 
the  stcry  of  'Wte  Da^ie.'  Every  family  should  have  a  copy  of  I)r. 
Maclecd'8  inimitable  Christian  tale,  which  in  a;?  powerful  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  as  we  Lave  ever  cacountercd." 
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CHARLES    BURNET    &    CO.,    PUBLISHERS, 
London :  25,  Henrietta  Street,  Stranrl,  W.C. 


NORMAN  MACLEOD.  DD. 

39th  Thousand.     Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt  extra,  28.  6d. 

The  Gold  Thread.    A  Story  for  the  Young. 

By  Norman    Macleod,  D.D.      With  Illustrations    by 
J.  MacWhirter,  J.  I\  Watson,  and  Gourlay  Steel. 

"This  is  one  of  the  very  best  children's  books  in  the  language." 


FEOM  THE  PREFACE. 

"  To  My  ChilI/REN, — I  dedicate  this  story  to  you,  because  it  was  for 
you  I  first  wrote  it,  ard  to  you  I  fiist  read  it  amorg  the  green  hills  of 
Mofifat.  And  now  you  see  it  ngain  appear  as  a  little  book  for  other 
children,  who,  I  hope,  will  like  it  as  much  as  you  do. 

"  I  wish  to  help  and  encourage  you,  and  all  who  read  this  story,  to 
learn  the  great  lesson  which  it  is  intended  to  teach  ;  that  lesson  is,  that 
we  should  alwayy  trust  God  and  do  what  is  right,  and  thus  hold  fast  our 
gold  thread  in  spite  of  every  temptation  and  danger,  being  certain  that  in 
this  way  only  will  God  lead  us  in  safety  and  peace  to  His  home. 

'•  Now,  God  gives  each  of  you  this  gold  thread  to  hold  fast  in  your  own 
house  or  in  school,  in  the  nursery  or  in  the  play  ground,  on  every  day  aiid 
in  every  place.  His  voice  in  your  heart,  and  in  His  Word,  will  also  tell 
you  always  what  is  right,  if  you  only  listen  to  it.  Y«;u,  too,  will  be  con- 
stantly tempted  in  some  way  cr  other  lo  give  up  your  gold  thread,  and  to 
be  selfish,  disobedient,  lazy,  or  untnUbful.  Many  things,  in  short,  will 
tempt  you  to  do  your  own  will  rather  than  God's  will. 

"  You  already  know,  and  I  hope  you  will  always  love  and  remember, 
those  true  stories  in  the  Bible  about  the  good  men  of  the  olden  time, 
whose  lives  are  there  "  viJen.  Now,  what  shewed  that  they  were  good  ? 
It  was  this,  that  they  truJcJ  (!c(.\  avd  did  what  ivas  right.  If  they  ever 
let  this  their  gold  thread  go,  t  hey  lost  their  v  ay  and  became  unhappy ; 
but  when  they  held  it  faF*,  ii  loati  *:hfM  in  a  way  of  peace  and  Fafety  To 
see  how  true  this  ip,  y  ■'!  ^^u-e  only  to  recall  such  stories  as  those  of 
Abraham,  Joseph,  Mos-  .  .losl  i;j;,  biauel,  Davi-.l  and  Jonathan,  Daniel 
and  his  three  companions,  ex  c  :  n- .^  t  >  raf  tion  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  perfect  example  for  us  a'.I  " 
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(See  "Thk  Gold  Thread,"  by  Xokmvn  NLicleod,  D.D.) 
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CHAKLES    BUKXET    &    CO.,    PUBLISHERS, 
London  :  2r>,  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


NORMAN  MACLEOD,  DD. 

20th  TLouaand.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  txtra,  3s.  6d. 

The  Old  Lieutenant  and  His  Son. 

By  Norman  Macleod,   D.D.     "With    Illustrations  by 
Malioney. 

*'  We  place  *  The  Old  Lieutenant  and  his  Son  '  in  the  Aer^  firet  rank  of 
religious  fiction." — Daily  News. 

"Beyond  any  book  that  we  know,  this  story  will  tend  to  produce  manly 
kindness  and  manly  piety." 


FROM  "THE  OLD  LIEUTENANT." 

"  *I  am  going,  Neddy,'  said  the  Captain,  smiling.  'I  always  intended 
to  go,  but  was  afraid  your  mother  and  Babby  would  hinder  me.  Your 
mother  is  admiral  j  Babby,  commodore. 

"  'Ned,  my  boy,  I  mean  to  present  you  with  my  greatest  treasure  on 
earth.  Look  at  that  signature,'  he  paid,  handing  the  slip  cf  paper  to  his 
son,  and  looking  at  him  over  his  gold  spectacles  in  silence. 

**  'Nelson  !'  said  Ned  ;  'and  an  oider  by  him  to  you  to  make  certain 
signals.' 

"  *  Yes,  Ned,  an  order,  and  to  me,  yctir  father  !  Now,  Ned,  I  give  it  to 
you  as  my  present,  that  as  you  look  on  it,  in  storm  or  suni^hine,  at  home  or 
abroad,  you  may  remtmber  that  advice,  "En^Und  expects  " — (the  Captain 
rose  to  his  feet) — "eter//  man  to  do  his  dutv,"  and  that  you  may  never 
di  grace  your  old  father  ))y  neglecting  your  duty.' 

"'Thank  you,  father  !  I  will  keep  it  as  more  prec'ons  than  gold,  for 
your  sake,  and,  whatever  happens  to  me,  I  hope  I  will  never  disgrace  you.' 

"'Ned,'  continued  the  Captain,  who,  as  he  ^poVe,  sometimes  sat  down, 
and  sometimes  walked  a  few  pacts  v\it,h  his  hands  b  hiLd  his  back  :  *  Ned, 
I  never  had  learning  ;  never  could  tell  you  many  a  thing  ihat  was  pascing 
in  my  heart ;  can't  do  it  now.  My  words  don't  run  thiough  this  block  of 
a  mouth.  Si»mething  like  a  heavy  sea  stops  me  when  I  wi>h  to  sail  a-head. 
But  your  mother  knows  all  about  it,  and  t'he  has  told  you.'  Here  the 
Captain  pointed  iipwardn, — then,  taking  a  large  pinch  of  sr;utf,  turned  his 
back  to  Ned.  Bringing  himself  round  again,  face  to  ^iico  with  his  son,  be 
said,  *Ned,  you  mu^t  be  a  better  man  than  your  father.  You  must,  Nt<J, 
do  what  yo\ir  mother  has  tanubt  you  ;  not  what  I  could  teach  you,  though 
God  knows  how  I  love  you,  Ned  !  ' 

"  'Father,'  said  N(d,  'don't  ppeak  that  way,  for  it  makes  me  sorry,  as 
if  you  were  not  as  ^'ood  a  father  as  ever  a  febosr  had.  What  did  I  ever 
see  in  you  but  good  ?     What  did  I  ever  get  from  you  but  good  V 

"  'Do  you  say  so,  Ned  ?  Do  you  believe  that  ?  Neddy,  my  boy,  my 
only  boy,  my  own,  own  son,  I  tell  ycu  — to  hear  that  from  your  lijis, — oh  ! 
I  tell  you—'  " 
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NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6d. 

Love  the  Fulfilling  of  the  Law. 

Extracts  from  the  writ'ii'^s  and  ^ESS.  of  tlic  lato  Norman 
Macleod,  D.D.,  Selected  and  Arranged  by  his  daughter, 
A.  C.  Macleod. 

The  Scotsman  says  : — "  Ihesa  extracts  are  mar'xed  by  all  that  made 
Norman  Macleod's  writings  so  wholedome  and  loveable,  by  candour, 
liberality,  magnanimity,  mellow  piety,  and  strong  human  loving-kinduoss. 
Mi.ss  Macleod  has  done  good  i¥ork  in  collecting  and  arranging  these  frag- 
mentd." 

The  Christian  Leader  says  :  — "  It  is,  indeed,  a  precious  volume,  contain- 
ing the  finest  expression  of  the  most  exalted  moods  of  '}*'■■  author's  mind 
and  heart.  The  tender  pathos  whiuh  pervade*  the  volui  •  uiiikes  it  one  of 
the  modt  precious  books  of  the  kind  in  oar  l*l)guag^  Ti^'-.  s  a  book  that 
should  lie  in  every  library  by  the  side  of  Norman  Macleod's  biography." 

The  Aberdeen  Free  Press  says  : — **  The  book  will  bo  v^elcomed  in  many 
homes  as  a  voice  from  that  '  Auld  Lang  Syne  '  which  mu.^t  always  gala 
*  A  glory  from  its  bting  far.'  It  is  hard  to  reali-te  that  the  writer  of  these 
pages  was  once  regarded  as  a  very  dangerous  and  unsettling  influence. 
One  cannot  help  thinking  how  many  poisoned  arrows  of  misconception 
were  driven  home  into  the  heart  of  him  who  all  the  while  was  poming 
forth  such  just  and  gentle  thoughts." 

The  Nonconformist  says  : — *'  They  eeem  to  us  like  the  utterances  of  his 
heart  in  his  later  days.  They  have  the  mellowness  of  age  with  the 
vigour  of  a  heart  that  has  kept  its  youth.  These  papers  are  the  outcome 
of  a  large-hearted,  clear-headed  Christian,  in  harmony  with  the  widest, 
which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  the  most  Christian  thought,  of  our 
time." 

The  Leeds  Mercury  says  : — **It  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  receive  a  volume 
of  extracts  from  Dr.  Macleod's  unpublished  papers.  Tney  do  not  merely 
recall,  they  all  reflect  his  own  noble  confession,  '  Let  them  call  me  broad.' 
It  is  a  bettutiful,  wise,  and  elevating  book." 

The  Olasgoio  Daily  Mail  says  : — "  We  feel  as  if  we  were  once  again  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  that  noble  personality,  lifter  ing  to  the  strains 
of  a  voice  that  never  failed  to  touch  the  heart.  Tuer*:?  is  rich  Christian 
nurture  in  this  book  :  it  presents  Dr.  Miclead  in  his  character  of  a  wise 
and  earnest  Christian  teacher,  and  his  daughter  could  not  possibly  have 
paid  a  finer  tribute  to  her  father's  memory." 
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NORMAN  MACLEOD,  DD. 

Eighth  thousand.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Bs. 

The  Starling.    A  Scotcli  Story. 

By  KoRMAN  Maclkod,  D.D.     AVith  illustrations  by  W. 
Small  and  J.  AVolf. 

"This  is  a  good  story  in  ever^-  sense  o£  the  word.  The  author's 
sympav.hies  are  wide  and  various,  atid  he  sees  humanity  in  a  thoroughly 
human  light.  Of  other  writers  some  may  be  as  genial,  but  it  is  given  to 
few  to  display  as  easy  a  command  of  all  the  nobler  sentiments  to  which 
this  story  appeals." — Dailij  Ne%os. 

"Dr.  Macleod's  style  is  admirable.  His  keen  insight  and  power  of 
analysis  enables  him  to  draw  real  living  men  and  women.  In  mi»ny  re- 
8pe:;tff  T)r.  Macleod  reminds  us  of  George  Eliot.  He  has  the  same  j^ift,  if 
\ea  ,  call  it,  of  ventriloquism — of  really  reporting  what  people  say. 
But  above  his  avtistic  power,  we  value  the  spirit  of  the  tale.  Such  a  story 
as  this,  with  the  l.  i  manly  character  of  the  Serjeant,  ought,  in  these  days 
of  vile  sensationalism ,  to  be  doubly  welcomed.  We  emphatically  commend 
it  to  our  readers." —  Weatminder  Review. 


FROM    '"■  THB    STARLING." 

"Before  entering  the  Serjeant's  house  he  went  up  to  the  cage  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  as  to  proceed  with  it 
regularly.  He  accordingly  put  on  his  spectacles  and  looked  at  the  bird, 
and  the  bird,  without  any  spectacles,  returned  the  inquiring  gaze  with 
most  wonderful  composure.  Walking  sideways  along  his  perch,  until  near 
the  minister,  he  peered  at  him  full  in  the  face,  and  confessed  that  he  was 
*  Charlie's  bairn.'  Then,  after  a  preliminary  AiVand  kirr,  as  if  clearing  his 
throat,  he  whistled  two  bars  of  the  air,  'Wha'll  be  king  but  Charlie !'  and 
concluding  with  his  aphorism,  •  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that  ! '  he  whetted 
his  beak  and  retired  to  feed  in  the  presence  of  the  Church  dignitary.  *  I 
went  up  to  the  cage,' said  Mr.  Porteous,  continuing  his  narratire,  'and 
narrowly  inspected  the  bird.  To  my — what  fchall  I  call  it  ?  astonishment? 
or  shame  and  confusion  ? — I  heard  it  utter  such  distinct  and  articulate 
8  )und8  as  convinced  me  beyond  all  poesibility  of  doubt — yet  you  smile,  sir, 

at  my   statement  I — that '     '  Tuts,    Adam,    it's  dreadfu'  ! '  ejaculated 

Katie.  'That  the  bird,' continued  the  minister,'  immt  have  been  either 
taught  by  you,  or  with  your  approval ;  and  having  so  instructed  this 
creature,  you  hung  it  .lut  on  this,  the  Sabbath  nurniug,  to  whistle  and  to 

speak,  in  order  to  insult — yes,  sir,  I  use  the  word  advisedly '     '  Never 

'never,  sir,  did  I 


sir  !"  said  the  Serjeant,  with  a  calm  and  finn  voice 
intentionally  insult  mortal  man.'  *  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  in- 
tentions, but  with/flc^5  ;  and  the  fact  is,  you  did  insult,  sir,  every  feeling 
the  most  sacred,  besides  injuring  the  religious  habits  of  the  young.'  " 
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NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D. 
Fifth  Thouftttud.     Crown  8vo,  c:o  li,  6h, 

Character  Sketches. 

By  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.     With  Six  Illustrations. 

"They  are  sure  to  be  most  welco*  lO  all  who  can  appreciate  a  broad, 
genial  humanity,  mln(,ded  with  much  pathos,  and  a  keen  insight  into  the 
deeper  workings  of  the  human  soul." — Daily  Tclijrajih. 

"■  These   Sketches    nre    full    of   vitality,    individualily,  and   inter*^pt 
Readers  will  be  difficult  tu  please  if  they  do  not  find  much  to  charm  in 
their  cheery  and  vigorous  pages." — (lUfsr/ov^  IJcrrdd. 

C0NTKNT8. 
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Billy  Buttons. 
Our  Bob. 
Aunt  ]\L\uy. 

T.  T.  FiTZROY,  FSQ. 

Mr.  Joseph  AValker. 


The  ITiGiiLAND  AVitch. 
The  Old  Ouaud. 
The  Water  Hoi^^e. 
A  TiiUE  Ono.sT  Storv. 
Job  Jacobs  and  iii^  Boxes. 


"VVee  Davie. 


:l 


FROM  "BILLY  BUTTONS." 

"  Daily  he  was  aired  on  deck,  and  daily  earh  s-ailor  insisted  on  havicg 
the  honour  of  carrying  him,  and  it  was  indeed  a  sight  to  see  those 
japanned  faces  chirruping  and  smirking  to  the  unseen  treasure  rolled  up 
in  the  blanket.  In  a  few  days  the  very  navigation  of  the  ship  was  affected 
by  the  presence  of  the  child.  It  was  not  unfre([uent  to  hear  such  remarks 
as  these  :  'I  say,  Tom,  easy  with  ihat  rope'  ;  or,  'Don't  make  such  a 
clattering  on  deck  '  ;  or  *  Heave  in  that  yard  handy,  for  I'illy  is  sleeping  ' 
And  one  would  express  his  delight  at  the  fine  breeze  and  the  prospect  of 
sighting  land  soon,  'because  they  would  get  a  nurse  for  Billy  '  ;  or  suggest 
that  the  reef  in  the  topsails,  taken  in  an  liour  before,  might  be  shaken 
out,  and   '  half  a  knot  more  got  out  of  her  for  Billy.' " 

(  30  ) 
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BILLY    BUTTONS. 

(See  "Character  Sketches*,"  by  Norman  Mac  k  iv) 
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NORMAN   MACLEOD,  D.D. 

Tenth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  clotb,  68. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Highland  Parish. 

Br  KoRMAN  Macleod,  D.D. 


•^^^ 


TUB    MANSE. 


The  Scotsman  says  : — "  One  of  the  most  refrf  shing  and  delightful  books 
which  can  a.^ywhere  be  found.  Theee  pages  are  redolent  of  the  events, 
and  sights,  and  sounds  that  haunt  the  West  Highlands.  As  you  read  you 
feel  the  fragrance  of  the  birches  and  bog-myrtle  mingling  with  the  fait 
breezes  from  the  Atlantic.  To  most  readers  Dr.  Macleod's  book  vi  ill  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  a  manner  of  life  very  near  them,  yet  to  which 
they  lire  utter  strangers.  The  impression  which  the  book  makes  is  the 
nearest  thing  poFfible  to  the  delight  of  wandering  in  fine  autumn  weather 
on  the  braesides  that  look  forth  on  the  islands  and  the  Atlantic." 

The  Saturday  Reiiao  says  : — "  A  man  must  be  of  dull  imagination  who 
does  not  obtain  the  glimpse  of  a  past  Arcadia  in  this  description  of  a 
Western  Hij^hland  parish.  The  picture  is  an  enchanting  one.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  the  book.  The  account  of  Rory,  so  clever 
as  a  steerman,  the  chapters  on  the  fools,  the  Highland  If  gends,  the  snow- 
storm talep,  the  fairy  fiction  called  the  Spirit  of  Eld,  all  breathe  the  very 
air  of  the  Highlands,  and  give  warmth  and  life  to  each  picture." 

The  Spectator  says  : — "  Dr.  Maoleod  has  gathered  and  preserved  some 
sprigs  of  heather  from  an  ancient  Highland  home,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
read  this  little  unpretentious  volume  without  looking  back  on  the  progress 
our  much-lauded  civilization  has  made  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
forward  to  w  hat  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  in  the  next  fifty. 
Like  the  puzzled  child,  we  feel  inclined  to  give  it  up.  But,  unfortunately, 
there  is  no  retreat,  the  gates  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  are  closed  behind 
us,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  face  the  inevitable  future." 
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NORMAN  MACLEOD,  DD. 

27th  Thousand.    Small  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3b.  6d. 

The    Earnest    Student:     Memorials     of  John 
Mackintosh.     By  Norman  Macleod,  D.D. 

"  Fall  of  the  most  instructive  materials  ;  no  student  can  peruse  it  with- 
out being  quickened  by  its  example  of  candour,  assiduity,  and  happy  self- 
conseoration.*' — The  late  James  Hamilton,  D.D, 

Medium  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  edges.     With  70  illustrations. 

Peeps  at  the  Far  East.     A  Familiar  Account  of 
a  Visit  to  India.     By  Xorman  Macleod,  D.D. 

Tenth  Thousand.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

Parish  Papers.   %  norman  macleod,  d.d. 

Medium  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  edges.     With  70  illustration?. 

Eastward!    Travels  in    Egypt,   Palestine, 

Syria.     By  Xormax  Macleod,  D.D. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  53. 

The  Temptation  of  our  Lord. 

By  Norman  ^Iacleod,  D.D. 


How  we  can  best  relieve  our  deserving  Poor.    Sewed.    6d. 
Concluding  Address  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 

Scotland,  1869.     Sewed.     6d. 

War  and  Judgment.     A  Sermon  preached  at  Balmoral.    Sewed.     !■ 
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THE  AUTHOR  OF  *'  THE  PATHWAY  OF  PROMISE/* 

140th  Thousand.     32mo,  cluth,  red  edgea,  le.  6d. 

The  Pathway  of  Promise. 

Words  of  Comfort  to  the  Christian  Pilgrims. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  antique,  28.  6d. 
LARGE  TYPE  EDITION,  uniform  with  "  Able  to  Save." 

51st  Thousand.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  red  edges,  28.  6d. 

Able  to  Save  ;  Encouragement  to  Patient  Wait- 
ing.   By  the  Author  of  **  The  Pathway  of  Promise,"  &c. 

23rd  Thousand.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  red  edges,  28.  6d. 

The  Throne  of  Grace. 

Thoughts  on  the  Duty,   Privilege  and  Blessedness  of 
Prayer.     By  the  Author  of  "The  Pathway  of  Promise." 

Third  Thousand.     Fcap.  8vo,  paper  cover,  6d, 

Loving  Counsel.  An  Address  to  his  Parishioners. 


P£NNY  STORIES. 


Dr.  MacLeod's  Short  Stories,  price  One  Fenny  each, 

1.  Wee  Davie. 

2.  Aunt  Mary  and  T.  T.  Fitzroy,  Esq. 

3.  Billy  Buttons  ind  the  Old  Guard. 

4.  Job  Jacobs  and  Our  Bob. 

5.  Mary  Campbell's  Marriage  and  the  High- 

land Witeh. 

Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby's  Short  Stories,  price  One  Penny  each. 

G.  Dad  Roy.    Illustrated. 

7.  Skerries  Ahead  :  A  Tale  of  the  Shetland 

Islands, 

Others  'prep'trivg. 
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5th  Thousand.     Fcap.  8vo,  sewed,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

The  Tricycle  in  Relation  to  Healtli  and  Recreation. 
By  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
The  Field  says  :— "  Ur.  Richardson's  professional  standing  enables  us  to 
accept  his  advice  as  the  best  procurable ;  he  has  sought  personal  and  practical 
experience  by  himself  adopting  the  tricycle  as  a  means  of  recreation." 


EDWARD  A.  RAND. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated.     38.  6d. 

Making  the  Best  of  It ;   or,  Always  do  the  Right,  Boys. 
By  Edward  A.  Rand. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated.     Za.  6d. 

Fighting  the  Sea ;    or,  A  Winter  at   tte  Life- 

Saving  Station.     By  Edward  A.  Ranp. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated.     Bs.  6d. 

Our  Clerk  from  Barton  ;    or,  Right  rather  than 
Rich,     By  Edward  A.  Rand. 


JESSIE  M.  E.  SAXBY. 

Short  Stories,   price  One  Penny  each. 

Dad  Roy. 

By  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby. 

Skerries  Ahead  :   A  Tale  of  the  Shetland  Isles. 
By  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby. 

Others  in  preparation. 


PROFESSOR  PIAZZI  SMYTH. 

Fifth  Edition,  medium  Svo,  cloth  extra,  168. 

Our   Inheritance   in   the   Great    Pyramid. 

With  Twenty-five  Explanatory  I'lates,  showing  tlie  more 
Crucial  Parts  of  this  really  ante-Egyptian  and  most 
Primeval  Structure,  in  Plan,  Elevation,  and  Section. 
By  PiAZzi  Smyth,  F.R.S.E.,  F.lx.A.S.,  late  Astronomcr- 
Eoyal  for  Scotland. 

The  Banner  of  Israel  says: — "  It  i^  a  masterly  and  deeply  interestirg 
production.  The  author  ii  a  British  IsrAelite  by  conviction,  and  he  treats 
his  subject  from  first  to  last  in  relation  to  that  view.  The  present  edition 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  condensation." 
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Ruth  the  Gleaner  and  Esther  the  Queen. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Scotsman  says:— "There  is  much  fctrong  common  sense  and  practical 
wisdom,  as  well  as  religious  exhortations,  in  t^L  is  volume." 

The  Northern  Daihj  Nnos  fays :— •'  Dr.  Taylor's  strenRth  liep  in  th^  skill  with  which 
he  c  iaentangles  the  elcmoi  ts  of  human  life.  R  th  and  Esther  in  his  hands  become 
full  of  lessocs  for  the  people  who  have  to  live  and  work  to-day.  Simply  and 
naturally  we  pass  from  the  scents  and  lives  of  Boaz  and  Xerxes  to  the  streets  of 
New  York,  and  we  are  reminded  that  humanity  is  one,  with  common  work  to  do 
and  common  temptations  to  overcome." 

The  Liverpool  Daily  Post  says  :— "  We  do  not  knew  that  there  is  any  work  which 
rouM  be  more  conscientiously  lecommeuded  as  a  gift  book.  This  volume  is  quite  as 
delightful  to  r^ad  and  as  valuible  as  any  ol  Dr.  Taylor's  previous  works." 

The  Olasgoto  Do.Uii  Mail  says:— "The  vo'ume  will  be  found  of  gi'eat  interest 
Ruth  is  treated  tenderly  aud  lovingly,  and  Esther  the  Queen  in  her  striking  fiur- 
rouEdinga  is  ably  portrayed." 

The  Britwh  Weekhi  says  : — "  In  Ruth,  Dr.  Taylor  follows  the  plans  cf  hia  previous 
volumes,  sketching  incidents  and  adding  practical  lessons.  There  is  an  old- fashioned 
directness  in  bis  «.tyxe  which  is  very  charming,  and  Esther  is  perhaps  the  most 
careful  study  in  the  long  galltry  of  Scripture  portraits." 

IhQ  Aberdeen  Journal  says:— "Dr.  Taylor  enters  icto  bis  subjects  with  much 
sympathy,  and  cattlies  the  salient  points  of  the  lives  of  cich.  He  trans.ates  the  past 
me  of  the  Bible  into  the  preKcnt  day  life.  Dr.  Taylor's  style  is  plain,  and  well  fitted 
to  reach  the  heait  and  conscience." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  58, 

Paul  the  Missionary. 

By  the  Eev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Scotsman  says :— "  Enforces  in  plain  and  vigorous  language  the  practical 
lessons  derivable  from  the  life  and  labours  of  the  great  Apostle.  Can  be  safely 
recommended  as  good  reaaing." 

The  Glasgow  Herald  fajs  : — "This  work  is  of  that  genuine  kind  the  author  has 
accnstonced  us  to.  Dr.  Taylor  makes  use  of  all  the  materials  he  can  lay  hands  on 
very  tkllfully." 

The  Christian  Leader  fays  :— "Two  rc?ulta  are  sure  to  follow  an  honest  reading  of 
these  lectures.  Faith  in  the  gospel  of  the  resurrection  will  be  strengthened  and 
interest  in  missionary  enterprise  will  be  deepen*  d.  And  we  predict  for  the 
volume  a  comer  on  the  shelf  of  any  man  who  gets  hold  (t  it,  for  it  is  a  remarkably 
full  conspectus  of  what  others  have  done  and  a  good  guide  to  the  best  of  the 
literature  concerning  the  gi cat  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles." 

The  Scottish  Leader  says:—"  The  woik  is  well  done  and  will  communicate  to  its 
readers  Dr.  Taylor's  own  enthusiasm  for  his  hero." 

Tho  3Ianchesfer  Examiner  say f : — "The  reader  must  be  very  dull  who  does  not 
catch  some  of  the  author's  enthutiasm  as  he  r.ads  these  ttirring  narratives." 

The  Glasgoio  Bail);  Mail  says:— *^  It  is  a  work  for  the  general  public.  It  bears 
the  marks  of  careful  study,  the  th  nking  is  vig,)rous,  the  writing  is  spirited,  and  the 
practical  lessons  are  well  drawn  and  ably  applied." 
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Moses  the  Law-Giver. 

By  the  Rev.  AYilliam  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Manchester  Examiner  fays: — "Dr.  Taylor  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  endeavours  to  divert  attention  into  the  right  channels. 
This  volume  does  him  the  greatest  credit." 

The  Scottish  Leader  says: — "Dr.  Taylor  deals  scientifically  as  well 
as  scripturally  with  his  subject,  and  the  result  is  a  book  of  great  value 
and  a  most  readable  volume." 

The  Olasgoiv  Daily  Mail  says :— "  The  History  of  the  great  Hebrew 
law-giver  Dr.  Taylor  presents  to  us  in  a  form  which  is  most  readable. 
Those  who  have  Dr.  Taylor's  previous  volumes  will  not  find  the  present 
one  in  any  way  behind  them." 

The  Sabbath  School  Magazine  says  : — "This  is  an  admirable  record  of 
the  life  of  the  great  law-giver,  and  should  prove  of  great  service  to 
preachers  and  teachers,  and,  indeed,  to  all  who  desire  to  study  the  life 
history  of  one  of  the  greatest  characters  in  the  Bible," 

1  he  Aberdeen  Journal  says: — "  Dr.  Taylor  is  theDr.  Macduff  of  America. 
One  thing  that  helps  to  make  Dr.  Taylor's  I  o  )k8  readable  is  the  simple 
direct  language  in  which  they  are  written.  Dr.  Taylor  possesses  a  number 
of  qualifications  for  writing  a  Life  of  Moses,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the 
book  will  become  popular." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 


Peter  the  Apostle. 


By  the  Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Scotsman  says  : —  "  Mobt  valuable  as  bringing  the  results  of  a  close 
and  learned  study  within  the  reach  of  readers  who  would  be  repelled  by  a 
work  of  sterner  sort." 

The  British  Weekly  says  :  — "  Will  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome  from 
both  preachers  and  hearers." 

The  Glasgow  Daily  Mail  p&ya: — "This  book  is  csrtain  to  secure  a 
large  audience  all  over  the  English-speaking  world." 

The  Aberdeen  Journal  says  : — "  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  book 
as  both  instructive  and  edifying.  Dr.  Taylor  has  written  the  best  life  of 
the  Apostle  with  which  we  are  acquaintf  d." 

The  Liverpool  Daily  ^ost  says  : — "Dr.  Taylor  has  executed  his  work 
in  a  most  masterly  manner,  and  has  produced  a  very  interesting  study  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  New  Testamt  nt  worthies." 

The  Newcastle  Leader  says  : — "  Prefers  practical  teaching  ;  his  style 
is  picturesque  and  attractive,  and  he  adheres  to  the  old  evangelical 
doctrine." 

The  Aberdeen  Fire  Pi'css  says  : — "  Tie  pretent  work  on  Peter  is  even 
more       teresting  than  former  volumes  of  the  series." 
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Joseph  the  Prime  Minister. 

By  the  Ruv.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.I).,  LL.D. 

The  Hock  says  : — "  A  work  which  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended, 
especially  to  younj;  raen." 

The  Christian  Leader  says  : — '•  Dr.  Taylor  finds  a  specially  congenial 
thf  me  in  thin  story  of  '  Joseph,'  concerning  which  he  truly  remarks  that 
it  is  •  one  of  the  first  favourites  of  our  childhood.'  " 

The  Methodist  Times  says  : — '*  Dr.  Taylor  possesses  in  a  marked  degree 
the  dtlJt,'ht.fnl  necrtt  of  making  the  dry  bones  of  history  live.  The  book 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  people  of  all  ages,  but  it  is  specially  suitable 
for  presentation  to  young  men." 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Sa.  6d. 

Elijah  the  Prophet, 

By  the  Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  British  Weekly  pays  : — "  There  is  something  so  unpretentious,  so 
sensible,  so  practical  in  Dr.  Taylor's  expositions  of  Scripture  Biography 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  popular." 

The  Methodist  Recorder  says  : — *'  The  author  has  wondrous  power  in 
seizing  on  all  the  )caxf<ng  iroidents  of  the  biography — the  reader  is  irresis- 
tibly held  enthralled  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  story." 

The  English  Presbyterian  Messenger  says : — "  A  capital  book.  Dr. 
Taylor  excels  in  delineation  of  character,  and  he  puts  the  incidents  of  the 
great  prophet's  life  into  such  vivid  relation  to  his  times,  that  'reality' 
pervades  the  whole  in  a  most  powerful  manner." 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Daniel  the  Beloved. 

By  the  Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Christian  Commonwealth  says  : — "  Dr.  Taylor  has  already  proved 
bis  right  to  a  first  place  as  an  earnest  student  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Daniel  is  a  worthy  companion  of  Peter  the  Apostle,  and  of  JosepL  ^ae  Prime 
Minister." 

The  Congregational  Review  pays : — "  Dr.  Taylor  brings  out  the  lessons 
of  wisdom  it  contains  for  men  of  business  and  public  life." 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

David,  King  of  Israel. 

By  the  Rev.  Wil-^iam  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
"  This   is  "without  exception   the  very  best  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
Bible   Biographies.     It    is  a   most   delightful  volume,  which 
cannot  be  too  widely  circulated,  or  too  highly  recommended  as  a 
gift-book  for  either  young  or  old." 
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The  Scottish  Pulpit. 

From  the  Reforniption  to  the  present  day. 

liy  the  Rev.  \Vilma.m  M.  Tayloh,  IJ.I).,  LL.D. 

The  Quiver  saya  : — ''Dr.  TayU.r  h  ts  potered  upon  his  task  with 
patriotic  zeal,  and  there  is  not  a  single  dull  page  in  his  most  interesting 
wjrk." 

The  Leeds  Mercury  savs  : — "  Dr.  Taylor  writes  with  the  enthusianm  and 
pride  of  an  exiled  Scot.  We  Lave  never  read  finer  or  more  able  tributes 
tSan  are  contained  in  this  gracefully  written,  f<cholarly  and  generous  book. 
It  is  a  volume  in  which  preachers,  and  students  in  particular,  will  find 
much  that  is  uplifting." 

PRINCIPAL  lULLOCH. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  38.  6d. 

Beginning  Life  :  A  Book  for  Young  Men. 

By  Principal  Tulloch. 
•'  Principal  TuUoch's  excellent  bo  )k  for  young  men." — Edinhurfjh  Review, 

REL.(;iON. 


Importance  r>f  Religion. 

Object  of  Religion. 

The  Supernatural. 

Revelatioa. 

Th9  Cliristian  Evidences. 

What  to  Do. 

How  to  Reai. 

How  to  Enjoy. 


B(.SINIS«1. 

I 

S.IDY. 

! 

RECREAl  ION. 


Tlie  Indirect  Witnees. 
The  Direct  Witne-s. 
The  Intu  •»  al  Witness. 
What  to  Be'.itve. 
Wiiiit  \u  Aim  a*. 

How  to  do  It. 

Rwks-WhattoRead. 

What  to  Enjov. 


SARAH  TYTLER. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  extra.     3d.  C  ?. 

Her  Gentle  Deeds. 

By  Sarah  Tytler,  Author  of  "  Papers  for  Thoughtful 
Girls." 

"This  is  work  of  unusual  power,  moat  interesting  throughout." — 
Methodist  Times. 

*' A  charming  book  for  girls  of  all  ages.  The  heroine  of  '  Her  Gentle 
Deeds'  is  one  whose  acquaintance  it  is  good  to  to  make." — Scotsman. 

"  Sarah  Ty tier's  story  is  just  such  a  book  as  girls  will  delight  in. 
Kirsten  Stewart  is,  a  real  heroine  in  her  quiet  unselfishness  and  8elf-re< 
liaace." — Academy. 

"  The  story  is  charmingly  f^e^h  and  original,  the  high  moral  tone  and 
sense  of  duty  that  runs  through  it  are  most  refreshing." — Literary  World. 
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EMMA  JANE  WORBOISE. 

*•  The  suitability  of   Miss  Worboise's  Stories,  for  Prizes  and 
Gift  Books,  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  their  great  popularity." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  48.  6d. 

Sir  Julian's  Wife ;  or,  Hopes  and  Misgivings. 

By  Emma  Jane  Worboise. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  43.  61. 

Campion  Court :  A  Tale  of  the  Days  of  the 

Ejectment  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago.     By  Emma  Jane 

WORBOISE. 

Crown  8yo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

The  Lillingstones  of  Lillingstone;  or,  the 

Secret  of  Strength.    By  Emma  Jane  Worboise. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  48.  6d. 

Lottie  Lonsdale ;  or,  the  Chain  and  its  Links. 

By  Emma  Jane  Worboise. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Evelyn's  Story ;  or,  Labour  and  Wait. 

By  Emma  Jane  Worboisb. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

The   Wife's   Trials;   or,  "They  were  not 

Tears  of  Sorrow."     By  Emma  Jane  Worboise. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d. 

Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  Head  Master  of  Rugby. 

By  Emma  Jane  Worboisb, 
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Small  Crown  8vo, 

Price  38.  6d. 

Beautifully  illustrated. 

Half-  Hours 

with  a 
Naturalist. 

Rambles  near  the  Seashore. 
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HOXEr  BEES  AT   WOOJi* 

This  forma  one  of  the  "Half- Hour  Series."    Each  volume  id  illustrattd 
with  nearly  a  100  Woodcuts.     (Seepages.) 
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Field  and  Forest. 

Chapters  in  Natural  History.    Vty  R(3V.  J.  O.  Wood,  M.A., 
Author  of  "Homos  without  Jlands,"  &c. 


LIGHTNESS  -AND   SXKB^GTII. 


''  This  forms  one  of  the  ''  Half-Hour  Series."     Each  volume  is  illustrated 
with  nearly  a  100  Woodcuts.     (See  fage  8.) 
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